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PREFACE 


The report which follows is particularly timely in view of the fact 
that the embargo provisions of the Neutrality Act of August 31, 
1935, are to expire by limitation on February 29, 1936, and also 
because there are indications that the Congress convening on January 
3 will enact new neutrality legislation, presumably on broader lines 
and with sufficient flexibility to meet changing conditions. 

An appendix to this document includes the text of the Neutrality 
Act now in force and texts of various pronouncements made by the 
President and the Secretary of State in connection with the Act. 


NicHoLas MurRAY BUTLER 
New York, December 20, 1935. 
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A STUDY OF NEUTRALITY LEGISLATION 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE OF THE 
NATIONAL PEACE CONFERENCE 


with an 
Introduction 
By James T. SHOTWELL 


INTRODUCTION 
Changing Conceptions of Neutrality 


Of all the subjects which have been thrown into the political arena 
of the United States in recent months there is none which will have 
consequences more far-reaching in their effect upon the fundamentals 
of American policy than the proposals which lie in the field of 
neutrality legislation. For the movement which found partial expres- 
sion in the neutrality legislation of August, 1935, is definitely revolu- 
tionary in character. The “neutrality” which that law was intended 
to embody or guarantee is not the traditional “neutrality” of 
American history. It is indeed almost the exact opposite. So different 
is the object of the present neutrality legislation and the movement 
supporting it from the conditions which were thought to be insured 
for the country in the neutrality of the past, that it would be a 
decided advantage if the same term were no longer used for the differ- 
ent concepts. For the traditional and historical neutrality was de- 
signed to express the nation’s continued peace-time relation with 
other nations, even though they might be at war among themselves, 
with as little recognition of the inconveniences and as great a degree of 
insistence upon the recognition of our peace-time rights as possible. 
On the other hand, neutrality, as envisaged in the legislation of today 
and in the proposals of tomorrow, calls for a readiness to surrender 
a large proportion of these ‘‘neutral rights” in order to safeguard 
the nation from involvement in a conflict with nations at war among 
themselves, who, under the stress of dire need might be tempted to 
contest claims arising from our overseas commerce or connections. 
The old conception was one based upon the non-surrender of national 
rights; the new conception lessens the protection to our trade in 
order to escape the possible consequences. The contrast in its ex- 


6 


tremist form is between our insistence on our “‘ Freedom of the Seas, ”’ 


even where other nations seek to make these dangerous and the 
doctrine of the “cyclone cellar’’ of the isolationist. 

Neither of these two extremes comes into the controversies of 
today; for in spite of Colonel House’s untiring advocacy of the free- 
dom of the seas as a condition for world peace, the law of war at sea 
remains still in the chaotic condition in which it was left at the 
close of the World War; and no isolationist need be taken seriously 
who proposes to cut off all American foreign relations and to hold 
the country in complete isolation from every contact with the 
warring world. But the trend which is now dominant is that toward 
isolation, as the earlier trend had been toward our insistence on 
our rights. 

As has just been said, it would clarify our minds if we could call 
this new conception by a different name. But both are ‘“‘neutral’’ 
in the sense that they imply our remaining at peace while other 
nations are at war. Apart from this common characteristic, they 
have little resemblance to each other. There is, however, a third 
possibility, which must not be lost sight of in any consideration of 
this subject: the possibility of cooperation for the purpose of stopping 
a war or preventing its further spread among nations. The su- 
preme example of this relationship is that provided for in the sanc- 
tions of the Covenant of the League of Nations. Whatever may 
happen in practice, the theory of the Covenant is that the member 
states have not only the right but the duty to join together as a 
cooperative police force, taking coercive measures against the 
violator of the Covenant. Recent events have clearly shown that 
they do not have to take protective measures in equal degree and 
may even avoid taking them altogether if doing so would increase 
rather than lessen the risk of war and so defeat the ultimate purpose 
of the League, but, at least as regards co-members of the League, 
they have a right to use force for the maintenance of peace without 
becoming belligerents in the ordinary sense of the word. This means 
that some fifty nations have agreed to establish a special relationship 
among themselves, a fact which has to be kept in mind in dealing 
with the subject of neutrality as a whole. For the mere fact that a 
nation like our own is outside the League does not get rid of the 
problem of our relationship to States that accept the Covenant. This 
problem, however, is not dealt with in the legislation of the last 
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Congress, nor is it covered in the draft of the Committee. It only 
comes into our discussion here as a reminder of the fact that the 
proposals are incomplete so long as they ignore the existence of the 
League, This incompleteness can only be rectified by international 
action for the solution must be found in terms that will be acceptable 
to other nations as well. Therefore, while mention is made of the 
problem in the report of our Committee, it is distinctly left for a 
proposed international conference to be called at some more pro- 
pitious moment than one which is so disturbed by war and the threat 
of war, as is the case at the present time. 


Isolationist Neutrality 


So much on the subject in general. What follows deals only with 
the isolationist neutrality which will be the subject of debate in the 
forthcoming Congress, This type of neutrality was the outcome of 
our experience in the World War. From 1914 to 1917 the effort to 
maintain our rights at sea brought us into more than one critical 
situation before the declaration of unlimited submarine warfare 
finally drove us out of the ranks of neutrals altogether. It is unneces- 
sary here to recapitulate the long series of controversies with Great 
Britain and the partial measure of satisfaction which was given us. 
We need only recall the fundamental fact that we went to war be- 
cause we insisted on our rights as a neutral against the needs of a 
hard pressed belligerent. Similarly the War of 1812 had been fought 
to maintain our rights on the high seas. Thus two out of the three 
overseas wars of the United States were due to our insistence on 
neutral rights. The question came to be studied as the result of the 
controversy that arose out of the ratification of the Paris Peace Pact. 

Strangely enough, little attention was paid to this problem during 
the first decade after the World War, It was not until the United 
States attempted to base its policies definitely upon the new con- 
ception adumbrated in the Covenant and set forth in the Pact of 
Paris, that international war was no longer a prerogative of a 
sovereign State, that the question arose as to the attitude of the 
non-belligerent towards a nation that had thus violated its treaty 
obligation. A controversy arose in which the conservatives attacked 
the whole trend of the post-war peace movement, whose defenders 
replied by an equally strong denunciation of the anarchy of the past. 


New light was thrown on the whole problem, however, by the 
contribution of Mr. Charles Warren, who, as Assistant Attorney 
General of the United States, had been in charge of the enforcement 
of neutrality laws between 1914 and 1917, and who, therefore, could 
speak from experience as he outlined the measures which the United 
States would have to adopt if it were to make this neutrality an 
absolute protection against involvement in war. Mr. Warren’s 
statement appeared as an article, ‘Troubles of a Neutral,” in a 
magazine, Foreign Affairs for April, 1934.1 This has become almost 
a classic statement of the lesson of the World War in the field of 
neutrality. Mr. Warren’s own conviction was that the only sure 
safeguard to the United States lies in cooperative effort such as 
that of the League of Nations. Nevertheless, if the country does not 
choose that path he marked out the alternative in the resort to 
neutrality of the isolationist type. The revolutionary change in the 
policy of the United States which this would imply, was indicated 
by twelve proposed changes. These proposals were as follows: 


(1) The Government should be prepared, in any future war, to 
take over control of all high power radio stations, to pro- 
hibit transmission of any secret code or cipher message by 
wireless, and possibly by cable or telegraph, and to forbid 
the use of radio instruments by any ship in our ports or 
waters. 

(2) At the outset of a future war, the Government should forbid 
the supply or sale of arms and ammunition to all belliger- 
ents. 

(3) American vessels should be forbidden to carry arms and 
ammunition to belligerents, and American citizens should 
be forbidden to travel as passengers or members of the crew 
on any ship, whether belligerent or domestic, which shall 
carry a cargo of arms or munitions. 

(4) At the outset of a war, commercial ships belonging to 
belligerents which are armed, whether for defense or offense, 
with cannon, or which have emplacements for cannon, 
should be forbidden to enter our ports or waters, or should 
be treated as auxiliary cruisers of the belligerent govern- 
ment, and American citizens should be forbidden to travel 
on such ships either as passengers or crew. 

(5) The President should be authorized to forbid entrance into 
our ports of any ship belonging to a belligerent nation 
which shall permit its ships to fly the American flag for 
purposes of deception. 


1 Printed in International Conciliation, June, 1934. 


(6) No prize should be allowed to be brought into our ports; 
and our treaties providing otherwise should be revised. 

(7) Submarines, whether war or commercial, should be for- 
bidden to enter our ports or waters during a war, and all 
aircraft of belligerent countries should be forbidden to 
arrive or descend within the jurisdiction of the United 
States, or to pass over our territory. 

(8) Merchant ships of belligerent nations in our ports should 
be required to leave within a given time after outbreak of 
war (unless such action should be violative of treaty obliga- 
tions), and if they remain, they should be taken into the 
custody and control of the Government during the war, 
until they shall choose to leave. 

(9) The laws directed toward preventing the supply of bellig- 
erent warships upon the high seas from our ports need to be 
made more stringent. Authority might be given to the 
President to forbid the entrance into our ports and waters 
of any ship of a belligerent nation which shall have violated 
the laws of neutrality or our statute laws, and clearance 
might be forbidden to any ship owned by a corporation or 
individual which shall have committed such a violation. 

(10) Our government should announce its intention, at the out- 
set of any war, to treat ships chartered, requisitioned, or 
otherwise officially controlled by belligerent governments, 
as adjuncts of the belligerent navies and hence as subject 
to internment if they shall remain in our neutral waters 
longer than the time prescribed by international law for 
belligerent war vessels. 

(11) The public floating of loans in this country by belligerent 
governments should be forbidden. 

(12) The assembly in this country and dispatch abroad of re- 
servists in belligerent armies should be prohibited, and the 
enlistment of American citizens in belligerent armies might 
be forbidden. 


Further, the President should enter into negotiations with both 
belligerents at the outset of the war to obtain by informal agreement 
or convention the utmost concession or the best modus vivendi for 
the trade of our citizens. 

This article was the starting point of some of the concrete pro- 
posals which went into the neutrality legislation of August, 1935. 
Of the twelve points, the following five were incorporated in the 
legislation :? 

2 See Charles Warren in Foreign Affairs, January, 1936, p. 199. 
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(1) Embargo on arms and ammunition to belligerents. 

(2) Prohibition on the carriage of arms and ammunition to 
belligerent countries on American vessels. 

(3) American citizens allowed to travel on belligerent ships only 
at their own risk. 

(4) Submarines forbidden to enter our ports or waters during 
war. 

(5) The existing provisions against the departure from American 
ports of supply ships for belligerent warships strengthened 
by exacting a bond when the evidence is insufficient to refuse 
clearance under the 1917 Neutrality Act. 


An additional point, that dealing with the control of wireless 
communication in war-time, had already been covered by the Com- 
munications Act of 1934. Section 606 (c) of that Act provides: 

Upon proclamation by the President that there exists war or a 
threat of war or a state of public peril or disaster or other na- 
tional emergency, or in order to preserve the neutrality of the 

United States, the President may suspend or amend, for such 

time as he may see fit, the rules and regulations applicable to 

any or all stations within the jurisdiction of the United States 
as prescribed by the Commission, and may cause the closing of 
any station for radio communication and the removal therefrom 
of its apparatus and equipment, or he may authorize the use or 
control of any such station and/or its apparatus and equipment 
by any department of the Government under such regulations 
as he may prescribe, upon just compensation to the owners.? 


Control of Arms Traffic! 


Anyone who pauses to reflect upon the broad scope of Mr. Warren’s 
proposals will see how far-reaching would be their effect upon the 
economic life of the country if they were all enacted into law. But 
in addition to these, there is another subject which has so direct a 
bearing upon neutrality that legislation dealing with it was in- 
corporated in the recent Act, although its scope is wider than that 
of neutrality. This is the control of the munitions industry, a control 
which is to be maintained at all times, without regard to conditions 
of war or peace among other nations. The fact, however, that the 
best market for munitions is likely to be found in countries at war 
brings this issue to the fore in any discussion of the rights of neutral 
trade. 

348 Statutes at Large, p. 110 


4. 
4 See Joseph P, Chamberlain, ‘‘The Embargo Resolutions and Neutrality,” in Inter- 
national Conciliation for June, 1920. 
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The effort to control the traffic in arms has a history of its own, 
lying partly in the field of domestic legislation and partly in the field 
of international treaties. The domestic legislation has been chiefly 
directed toward the control of our trade in arms with Latin America, 
especially with those countries where revolutions and civil wars were 
believed to be furthered by that trade. Thus, in 1912, by joint 
resolution of Congress, the President was empowered to prohibit 
the export of arms and munitions to any American country where 
“conditions of domestic violence exist which are or may be promoted 
by the use of arms or munitions of war procured from the United 
States.’ This statute was called forth by the conditions then pre- 
vailing in Mexico. It was amended in 1922 to apply also to countries 
in which the United States exercises rights of extraterritorial juris- 
diction, principally China. In the application of this Act, succes- 
sive administrations found that the cause of law and order was 
not always best served if the Act were applied with absolute im- 
partiality to all the parties in domestic conflict. On the contrary, 
the Department had the apparent consent of Congress in exercising 
a wide degree of discretion as to the way in which it should be applied 
or even whether it should be applied at all. 

The first important step taken after the World War was the 
‘regulation of the arms traffic in the projected treaty of St. Germain, 
of 1919, which was one of the whole series of treaties made at the 
Paris Peace Conference. This treaty was an elaboration and develop- 
ment of the Convention of Brussels, which had been ratified by the 
United States in 1892. The earlier Act had applied only to Africa, 
and was part of The General Act for the Repression of the African 
Slave Trade. The Convention of St. Germain widened the scope of 
the older treaty in its application to Africa itself and to certain 
territories in Asia. It was rejected by the United States. The failure 
of this treaty was partly compensated for by the fact that the man- 
date system under the Treaty of Versailles called for a ‘Strict 
control over the traffic in arms and ammunitions”’ in mandated areas, 

The League of Nations kept the question to the fore, and called a 
conference in 1925 in which the United States participated. The 
draft treaty which this Conference produced was passed by the 
United States Senate in June, 1934.5 This belated action was due to 

5 The ratification of this treaty was delayed a whole year, until June 6, 1935, because the 
Senate, when it first acted upon the treaty,inserted an irrelevant proviso about the ‘Right 


of Sovereignty which the Kingdom of Persia may have in and to the Persian Gulf or the 
waters thereof.’”’ 
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the growth of popular sentiment against the lobbying of munitions 
industries and their alleged intrigues in both internation negotiations 
and domestic legislation. The step taken was also seen to be a logical 
and necessary part of the work of the Disarmament Conference, for 
armament limitation would be a wholly delusive procedure if nations 
could suddenly increase their armaments by purchase. On November 
20, 1934, the United States delegation included in its proposal to 
the Disaramment Conference at Geneva a draft treaty which pro- 
vided for the control of both the manufacture and trade in arms. 

The movement which was set going by the League in 1935 had 
other important repercussions in Congress in the resolution of 
Senator Burton, and that of Congressman Porter which extended 
the Joint Resolution of 1922 to cover international conflicts as well 
as areas of domestic violence.® 


The Capper Resolution 


A wholly new element was injected into the problem by the Paris 
Peace Pact signed by Secretary Kellogg on August 28, 1928. It was 
obvious that supplying a violator of that treaty with arms and 
munitions would be complicity in the violation itself. To meet this 
wholly new complication, Senator Capper introduced a Joint Resolu- 
tion on February 11, 1929. The text of this pioneering statement of 
a new conception of international responsibility, which was widely 
noticed in other countries as well, should be kept in mind in the 
present discussion; for the principle which it expresses was embodied 
in the final plan for disarmament which the French and subsequently 
the British Government laid before the Conference. The resolution 
itself, however, was never acted upon by Congress. The text runs 
as follows: 

JOINT RESOLUTION Providing that it shall be unlawful, 
unless otherwise provided by Congress or by proclamation of the 
President, to export arms, munitions, implements, or other 
articles for use in war to any country violating the provisions of 
the multilateral treaty for the renunciation of war, and declaring 
it to be the policy of the United States that the nationals of the 
United States should not be protected by their government in 
giving aid and comfort to a nation which has committed a breach 
of said treaty. 

6 Printed in Chamberlain, oP. cit., pp. 333 ff. 


Whereas the Congress of the United States on August 29, 
1916, solemnly declared it ‘‘to be the policy of the United States 
to adjust and settle its international disputes through mediation 
or arbitration to the end that war may be honorably avoided’’; 
and 

Whereas the United States in pursuance of this policy has con- 
cluded with a number of countries and is negotiating with many 
others a treaty of arbitration and conciliation in a new form, 
under which the parties agree to submit to arbitration all differ- 
ences relating to international matters in which they are con- 
cerned by virtue of a claim of right made by one against the other 
and to submit to a permanent international commission for con- 
ciliation any disputes not submitted to arbitration, and has thus 
shown its intention to carry out on its part the policy of the 
United States; and 

Whereas the United States has taken a further step in advanc- 
ing its policy by ratifying the multilateral treaty for the renun- 
ciation of war, in which it is declared that the contracting Powers 
are: 

“Persuaded that the time has come when a frank renunciation 
of war as an instrument of national policy should be made to the 
end that the peaceful and friendly relations now existing be- 
tween their peoples may be perpetuated; 

“Convinced that all changes in their relations with one an- 
other should be sought only by pacific means and be the result 
of a peaceful and orderly process, and that any signatory Power 
which shall hereafter seek to promote its national interests by 
resort to war should be denied the benefits furnished by this 
treaty”’; and 

Whereas it is a breach of its obligations with the United States 
for any country which is a party to the multilateral treaty for 
the renunciation of war to have recourse to war as an instrument 
of national policy in its relations with any other party to the 
treaty; and 

Whereas the governments which have associated themselves 
by the treaty ‘“‘to the end that peaceful and friendly relations 
between their peoples be perpetuated”’ should not permit their 
nationals to encourage a breach of the obligations of the treaty 
by exporting to a government which has committed such breach, 
arms, munitions, or implements of war or other articles for the 
support of such government; and 

Whereas the declaration of its policy by the United States to 
prevent such encouragement by its nationals of a breach of the 
treaty would have a great effect in accomplishing the object of 
oa that war may be honorably avoided: Now, therefore, 

ent 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That whenever the 
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President determines and by proclamation declares that any 
country has violated the multilateral treaty for the renunciation 
of war, it shall be unlawful, unless otherwise provided by Act of 
Congress or by proclamation of the President, to export to such 
country arms, munitions, implements of war, or other articles 
for use in war until the President shall by proclamation declare 
that such violation no longer continues. 

SEc. 2. It is declared to be the policy of the United States 
that the nationals of the United States should not be protected 
by their government in giving aid and comfort to a nation which 
has committed a breach of the said treaty. 

SEc. 3. The President is hereby requested to enter into nego- 
tiations with other governments which ratify or adhere to the 
said treaty to secure agreement that the nationals of the con- 
tracting governments should not be protected by their govern- 
ments in giving aid and comfort to a nation which has committed 
a breach of the said treaty. 

Sec. 4. The policy of the United States as expressed in Sec- 
tion 2 hereof shall apply only in case of a breach of the said treaty 
by war against a government which has declared its adherence 
to a similar policy. 


The principle embodied in this Resolution was summarized by 
Mr. Norman Davis in his statement to the Disarmament Conference 
on May 22, 1933, a statement of the policy of this administration 
to which it still adheres: 


In addition I wish to make it clear that we are ready not only 
to do our part toward the substantive reduction of armaments 
but, if this is effected by general international agreement, we are 
also prepared to contribute in other ways to the organization of 
peace. In particular, we are willing to consult the other States 
in case of a threat to peace, with a view of averting conflict. 
Further than that, in the event that the States, in conference, 
determine that a State has been guilty of a breach of the peace in 
violation of its international obligations and take measures 
against the violator, then, if we concur in the judgment rendered 
as to the responsible and guilty party, we will refrain from any 
action tending to defeat such collective effort which these States 
may thus make to restore peace.? 


Senate Munitions Investigation Committee 


Meanwhile, the United States Senate began its investigation of 
the activities of the munitions industry of the United States, stirred 
7 Department of State Press Releases, May 27, 1933, p. 390. 
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thereto by revelations and charges, especially those in the book 
“Merchants of Death,’ and in the article ‘““Armsand the Men,” 
published by Fortune Magazine.’ The Committee produced a mass 
of evidence which in the eyes of many members of Congress seemed 
to confirm most of the charges made against the industry, such as 
that it had substantially a world-wide organization, and that in its 
promotion of foreign munitions sales it had gone so far as to obstruct 
peace efforts of the United States Government itself. One of the 
results of the work of the committee was their submission to Congress 
of a number of bills dealing with various aspects of neutrality, some 
of which were embodied in the present Neutrality Act. 


Contribution of the State Department 


It would be highly misleading, however, to attribute the neutrality 
legislation of 1935 wholly to the interest and initiative of Congress. 
The State Department, charged as it is with the conduct of foreign 
relations, has been keenly alert to its responsibilities. This has been 
evidenced not only in the persistence with which it has pursued 
those policies which are designed to strengthen the authority of the 
Pact of Paris, but also in the care with which it has matured its 
proposals, From the beginning, it has been constantly and diligently 
in touch with the movement in Congress, In addition to the other 
points which have been referred to above, it has necessarily been 
concerned with the vital question as to the extent of discretion 
allowed the President in applying the Act. In view of the wholly 
experimental character of the legislation, as well as of the widened 
scope which is now proposed to be covered by it, the Department 
naturally seeks to avoid too rigid a formulation. It cannot but be 
aware of the fact that a statute of this kind might so hamper the 
conduct of our foreign relations as to produce even the very opposite 
result from that intended by the legislation. 

In the Senate, however, those who have been most prominent 
in the support of this legislation have also been least willing to grant 
the executive department of the Government that degree of discre- 
tion which it believes necessary for the proper discharge of its duties. 

8 The committee was composed of the following seven Senators, appointed by the Vice 
President: Gerald P. Nye, North Dakota (chairman) ; Walter F. George, Georgia;Bennett 
Champ Clark, Missouri; Homer T. Bone, Washington; James P. Pope, Idaho; Arthur H. 


Vandenburg, Michigan; and W, Warren Barbour, New Jersey. The committee appointed 
Stephen Raushenbush as secretary and chief investigator. 
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The question of Senatorial prerogative has once more been raised 
in almost the same way as it was raised in the past over such matters 
as international arbitration, the World Court, and ratification of 
important treaties. 

The Neutrality Act of August 31, 1935,9 which was conditioned 
by the various elements outlined above, was passed at a time when 
the uncertainties of peace and war emphasized the need for action. 
So hurriedly was it passed, however, that there was not time for 
sufficient consideration of the terms, and even the drafting was 
criticized by some of its friends. Section 1 of the Act, which provides 
for embargoes on arms, munitions, and implements of war, was 
made temporary, and expires February 29, 1936. This makes it 
necessary that the legislation be re-enacted or revised in the forth- 
coming session of Congress. 


Committee for the Study of Neutrality Legislation 


Under these circumstances, the subject of the neutrality of the 
United States in all of its aspects, is being discussed and studied in 
most of those bodies throughout the country which are interested in 
international affairs. Among these, the National Peace Conference 
naturally occupies an important place. At its meeting on September 
9, 1935, it provided for the appointment of a committee to study 
both the Neutrality Act and the proposais for its revision or amend- 
ment which might be offered in the next session of Congress. During 
the following two months, the committee set about its work, first 
analyzing the existing legislation, and then drafting a text to embody 
those ideas or suggestions, made in recent discussions, which seemed 
most pertinent to the Act. This text, which is given in full below, 
was not presented by the members of the committee as containing 
the kind of legislation which in their opinion Congress should enact. 
There were differences of opinion, and each member reserved full 
liberty of judgment. 

The reason that this tentative draft was prepared is that only 
by carefully working through the detail of a problem of this kind can 
its full implications be seen. The field covered is so vast and so 
complicated, the effects of the legislation so far-reaching, that it 
seemed worth while to present an actual picture of what such 
legislation might be. 

® See Appendix p. 46. 
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The text here presented is therefore offered only as an exhibit 
of the kind of enactment which might be called for if the United 
States proceeds with its present revolutionary recasting of its con- 
ception of neutrality. That it is revolutionary in character should 
be clearly seen and appreciated. In the past, neutrality was con- 
ceived of as the condition of a nation at peace maintaining its rights 
of trade while other nations were at war. It is now widely held that 
insistence upon these rights, even if it may bring temporary pros- 
perity, tends at the same time to endanger peace and safety by 
reason of the risks which have to be run under such conditions, 
especially in the danger zones of foreign wars. The causes of the 
War of 1812 and of our entry into the World War in 1917 lie partly 
in this insistence upon our neutral rights. 

In addition to the draft bill, the committee in its report draws 
attention to certain principles which in their opinion call for more 
mature consideration than is likely to be possible in the short time 
available for their discussion between now and action by Congress. 
Mindful, however, of the wise provision of Congress in enacting the 
first neutrality legislation, that of 1794, for an experimental period 
of two years and in renewing it for a further experimental period 
before making it permanent, the committee has suggested that the 
present legislation should be kept on a temporary basis, at least 
until there can be international agreement concerning some of its 
more important provisions. The need for international action on a 
question of so definitely international a nature would seem to be 
obvious. 
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REPORT TO THE NATIONAL PEACE CONFERENCE BY ITS 
COMMITTEE FOR THE STUDY OF NEUTRALITY 
LEGISLATION 


The Committee was constituted under the chairmanship of Pro- 
fessor James T. Shotwell, and continued, during Professor Shotwell’s 
absence in Europe, under that of Professor Philip C. Jessup, for the 
purpose of studying the neutrality legislation passed by Congress 
on August 31, 1935, and of examining suggestions for its revision. 
The report of the Committee, herewith submitted, was prepared 
for the consideration of the Conference. It registers the collective 
judgment of the Committee but does not necessarily represent the 
views of individual members thereof, who reserve the right of criti- 
cism and discussion. 

The Committee has considered the question of revision of the 
neutrality legislation both from the viewpoint of fundamental 
principles and from that of the technical questions of international 
law and economics involved. Its recommendations take into account 
both these points of view, having regard both to what is ultimately 
desirable and what is immediately practicable. 

The Committee believes that all American peace groups are united 
in the purpose and effort to make the country secure from war, and 
that, broadly speaking, opinions differ only on methods or policies 
for achieving this end. While many views exist on how best to keep 
out of war, opinion has tended to gravitate toward varying degrees 
of acceptance of two different schemes. 

One policy aims at the prevention or suppression of war through 
support by the United States of the system of collective security of 
the League of Nations, consisting of procedures for the peaceful 
settlement of disputes which are buttressed by economic and financial 
sanctions to be used in case of need. The other policy seeks to avoid 
the entanglement of the United States in wars between foreign 
countries by cutting off economic relations with belligerents. Neither 
policy, it may be noted, permits the upholding of a traditional con- 
ception of neutral rights in accordance with which neutral countries 
have served as bases of supplies for belligerents. An insistence upon 
the full scope of neutral rights maintained by the United States in 
former times would tend both to involve the United States in war 
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and to obstruct collective economic action for peace taken by other 
nations. 

It is the opinion of the Committee that in actual practice these 
two policies can be reconciled to furnish a‘practical program, along 
the lines contemplated by Point 5 of the Statement of Principles of 
the National Peace Conference: 


The neutrality policy of the United States should be revised 
in order that the risk of entanglement in foreign wars may be 
reduced and in order that the United States may not obstruct 
the world community in its efforts to maintain peace. 


The Committee however thinks that the Act of August 2 TeLOsS. 
as it stands is not adequate insurance against the risk of entangle- 
ment in foreign wars and does not authorize action adequate to 
prevent American exports from obstructing economic sanctions in 
certain cases. It therefore submits for the consideration of the 
Conference, a draft revision of the Act in order that the discussion 
on these far-reaching issues may be based upon the propositions 
now before the country. 

This draft represents what the Committee thinks is a practical 
program. It should not be interpreted, however, as limiting efforts 
to achieve further certain general principles of policy, stated below, 
which it believes should be kept in mind in formulating legislative 
proposals. Needless to say, the present draft can embody to only 
a small extent the principles of long-term policy here stated: 


(1) Peace can best be preserved by cooperative international 
action; and to cooperate with other States for this purpose is 
clearly in the interest of the United States. 

(2) Peace cannot be assured without universal respect for 
treaty obligations duly assumed by States; and a violation of 
such a treaty as, for example, the Pact of Paris, inevitably gives 
to other signatories an interest in cooperative action against the 
violating State for the purpose of securing respect for the treaty. 

(3) A willingness to cooperate with other States for the pre- 
servation of peace does not imply an obligation to cooperate 
for the preservation of the status quo; on the contrary, recog- 
nition must be given to the difficulty of exacting compliance 
with treaties for the renunciation of war until procedures for 
pacific change are perfected. 

(4) The, United States, though not a member of the League 
of Nations or obligated to participate in active measures against 
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a covenant-breaking State, should not adopt or follow a policy 
which would obstruct States which are taking collective action to 
restrain a State making war in violation of its treaty agreements. 

(5) States engaged in collective action for the maintenance or 
restoration of peace, acting under the obligations and authoriza- 
tion of the League of Nations, should not be considered as 
belligerents. The definition of their status should be one of the 
first objectives of the negotiations referred to in the first para- 
graph of the Redraft of the Neutrality Act, as suggested by the 
Committee. 


The Redraft of the legislation submitted by the Committee in- 
corporates only partially these general principles. It has been pre- 
pared with an eye upon the more immediate task facing the peace 
movement, of securing legislation which will more adequately meet 
the problems revealed by the experience of the last few months. The 
most outstanding of these immediate problems is the continuous flow 
of basic raw materials and other commodities essential to the conduct 
of war, from the territory of the United States to one belligerent. In 
this the United States is not unique. 

The Committee believes that it is impossible to map out in detail 
all of the measures which would need to be taken in order to meet 
this or other neutrality problems over a long period of time. The 
fundamental reason for this is the fact that the whole problem of 
relations with other countries during armed conflict must be dealt 
with by international agreements, as is proposed in Section 1 of 
the Redraft. 

The following persons have collaborated in the formulation of 
this report and of the Redraft: Mr. James T. Shotwell, Mr. Clyde 
Eagleton, Mr. Philip C. Jessup, Mrs. Anne H. Johnstone, Mr. 
William O. Scroggs, Mr. Nicholas J. Spykman, Mr. William T. Stone, 
Mr. Quincy Wright. 
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ACTION OF THE NATIONAL PEACE CONFERENCE 


The action of the National Peace Conference on receiving this 
report was summed up by the Director of the Conference in the 
following statement to the Press: 


The report of the Neutrality Committee was received by the 
National Peace Conference and referred to the member organi- 
zations for study and such action as they wish to take. The draft 
resolution was fully and frankly discussed in relation to the issues 
confronting Congress. There was general agreement that neutral- 
ity legislation should be extended for a definite period at the 
next session of Congress in order that the risk of entanglement 
in foreign wars may be reduced and in order that the United 
States may not obstruct the world community in its efforts to 
maintain peace. 

The members of the Conference further agreed that Congress 
should authorize the president to extend embargoes on essential 
war materials such as oil and scrap iron and forbid loans and 
credits to warring countries. 

The members of the Conference were unable to reach agree- 
ment on the question of whether embargoes should be applied 
impartially against belligerents in all situations or whether under 
certain circumstances such embargoes should be lifted against 
the nation attacked in violation of the Pact of Paris. 

Certain of the peace organizations represented in the Confer- 
ence are staunch supporters of mandatory neutrality legislation 
whereas other groups are no less convinced that neutrality legis- 
lation should be made permissive in character. The National 
Peace Conference does not take a position on either side of the 
question. It is the function of the Conference to submit reports 
on neutrality and other questions solely for the consideration 
and study of the various peace groups. 
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A SUGGESTED REDRAFT OF THE NEUTRALITY ACT 
OF AUGUST 31, 1935 


TITLE [ 


Section 1: RESOLVED, etc.: That it is the policy of the United 
States in accordance with its obligations under the Pact of Paris to 
settle all international disputes by pacific means and for that purpose 
to cooperate with other States parties to that treaty; 

That whereas there exists uncertainty as to the rights and duties 
of neutrals in general and of the parties to that treaty in case one 
or more of them resort to force in violation thereof, the President 
be and he hereby is requested to enter into negotiations with all 
other States parties to the said Pact of Paris with a view to con- 
cluding a supplementary treaty relative to such rights and duties. 

Section 2: That for the purposes of this Act: 

(a) The term “United States’’ when used in a geographical sense, 
includes the several States and Territories, the insular possessions 
of the United States (including the Philippine Islands), the Canal 
Zone, and the District of Columbia; 

(b) The term “person”’ includes a partnership, company, associa- 
tion, or corporation, as well as a natural person; 

(c) The term ‘‘American vessel’’ means a vessel or aircraft regis- 
tered under laws of the United States. 

Section 3: That pending the conclusion of a treaty such as is referred 
to in Section 1, upon the outbreak or during the progress of war 
between, or among, two or more foreign countries, the President 
shall proclaim the existence of a state of war, and it shall thereafter 
be unlawful to export arms, ammunition, or implements of war 
from any place in the United States, to any port or place in such 
belligerent States, or under the control thereof, or to any neutral 
port or place for transshipment to, or for the use of, a belligerent 
country. 

(a) The President, by proclamation, shall definitely enumerate 
the arms, ammunition, or implements of war, the export of which 
is prohibited by this Act. 

(b) Whenever, during the course of the war, the President shall 
find that the export of other articles or commodities, essential to 
the continuing conduct of the war, would endanger the maintenance 
of peace between the United States and foreign nations, or the pro- 
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tection of the lives of citizens of the United States or the protection 
of the commercial interests of the United States and its citizens, or 
the security of the United States, he may, from time to time, by 
proclamation, enumerate any or all such articles and it shall there- 
after be unlawful to export such articles or commodities, without a 
license, from any place in the United States. The President shall, 
upon the issue of a proclamation under the provisions of this sub- 
section, designate the agency for the licensing of the export of such 
articles or commodities to non-belligerent countries, but the provi- 
sions for registration in Title II hereof shall not apply. No license 
shall be issued for export to any port or place in such belligerent 
States, or under the control thereof, or to any neutral port or place 
for transshipment to, or for the use of, a belligerent country. 

(c) It is declared to be the intention of Congress that any person, 
having American nationality who suffers pecuniary loss or damage 
from the prohibition on the export of goods or commodities included 
in any supplementary enumeration proclaimed by the President 
under authority of subsection (b) of this section, shall not indi- 
vidually bear the loss therefor but that such loss shall be distributed 
and borne by the people of the United States, as a part of the cost of 
avoiding the involvement of the United States in war. To that end, 
the President may, upon the issue of a proclamation under sub- 
section (b) of this section, recommend to Congress the means by 
which such purpose may be effected. 

(d) The President may, from time to time, by proclamation, 
extend such embargo upon the export of arms, ammunition, or 
implements of war, and upon goods or commodities included in any 
supplementary enumeration proclaimed by him, to other States as 
and when he finds that they have become engaged as belligerents 
in such war. 

(e) Any arms, ammunition, or implements of war or any goods or 
commodities in any supplementary enumeration proclaimed by the 
President which have at any time been exported or imported or 
which it had been attempted to export or import in violation of the 
provisions of this Act shall be subject to seizure and forfeiture in 
accordance with the provisions of the Espionage Act of June 15, 
1917 (chap. 30, title VI, 40 Stat. 217: 22 U.S.C. secs. 238-245). 

(f) In the case of the forfeiture of any arms, ammunition, or im- 
plements of war by reason of a violation of this Act, no notice of 
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public sale shall be required; no such arms, ammunition, or imple- 
ments of war shall be sold at public sale, but they shall be delivered 
to the Secretary of War; and the Secretary of War may order such 
arms, ammunition, or implements of war destroyed or may retain 
them for the use of the armed forces of the United States. 

In the case of the forfeiture of any of the goods or commodities 
included in any supplementary enumeration proclaimed by the 
President under the authority of Section 3 (b) of this Act, such goods 
may be retained for the use of the armed forces of the United States 
or sold at public sale, as the President may direct. 

(g) When the President finds.that the conditions which have 
caused him to issue his proclamation have ceased to exist he shall 
revoke the same and the provisions hereof shall thereupon cease 
to apply. 

Section 4: Whenever, during any war in which the United States 
is neutral, the President shall find that a foreign country, not a 
belligerent, is being used as a country of transit for reshipping by 
land, or by sea or by air, goods or commodities to or for the account 
of a belligerent, and if in his judgment the enforcement of this Act 
would be facilitated thereby, he may thereupon proclaim the fact 
and establish export quotas for all arms, ammunition, or implements 
of war and for all articles and commodities included within the 
enumerations proclaimed by him under Section 3 of this Act and 
destined to such country of transit, such quotas being based upon 
the average annual exports of each class of goods or commodities . 
from the United States to such country during the five year period 
next preceding one year prior to the outbreak of the war. 

Whenever such export quotas shall be proclaimed by the President, 
licenses may not be issued for exports to such countries in excess of 
the amount of such quotas. 

Section 5: Whenever the President shall issue the proclamation or 
proclamations provided for in Section 3 of this Act, and while any 
such proclamation is in force, it shall be unlawful for any American 
vessel to carry any articles or commodities enumerated in any such 
proclamation, to any port or place in the belligerent countries named 
in such proclamation as being at war or to any port or place under 
the control of such belligerent countries, or to any neutral port for 
transshipment to or for the use of a belligerent country. 

(a) Whoever, in violation of the provisions of this section, shall 
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take, attempt to take, or shall authorize, hire, or solicit another 
to take any such vessel carrying such cargo out of port or from the 
jurisdiction of the United States shall be fined not more than $10,000 
or imprisoned not more than five years, or both: and, in addition, 
such vessel, her tackle, apparel, furniture, equipment, and the arms, 
ammunition, and implements of war on board shall be forfeited to 
the United States. 

(b) When the President finds the conditions which have caused 
him to issue his proclamation have ceased to exist, he shall revoke 
his proclamation, and the provisions of this section shall thereupon 
cease to apply. 

Section 6: Whenever, during any war in which the United States 
is neutral, the President shall find that the public interest requires 
that special restrictions be placed on the furnishing of financial 
assistance to the countries engaged therein, and shall make proc- 
lamation thereof, it shall thereafter, while such proclamation is in 
force, be unlawful for any person, within the United States to 
purchase or sell bonds, securities, or other obligations of any such 
foreign government, or any person or agency acting for or on behalf 
of such foreign government issued after the date of such proclama- 
tion, or to make any loan or, subject to such regulations as the 
President may prescribe, to extend any credit, directly or indirectly 
to such foreign government or agency or person. The provisions of 
this Act shall not apply to a renewal or adjustment of indebtedness 
existing on the date of such proclamation. 

(a) Whoever shall violate the provisions of this section shall, 
upon conviction thereof, be fined not more than $10,000, or im- 
prisoned for not more than five years, or both. 

(b) When the President finds that the conditions which have caused 
him to issue his proclamation have ceased to exist, he may revoke 
his proclamation and the provisions of this section shall thereupon 
cease to apply. 

Section 7: If the President shall find that one or more of the 
belligerent countries was attacked in contravention of the provisions 
of the Pact of Paris, and if such finding is concurred in by a majority 
of the other non-belligerent countries parties to said Pact, he shall 
so advise the Congress, and, with its consent, he may revoke his 
embargo proclamations issued under this Act in respect to such 
country or countries so attacked and the provisions hereof shall there- 
upon cease to apply in respect to such country or countries. 
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Section 8: Whenever, during any war in which the United States 
is neutral, the President, or any person thereunto authorized by 
him, shall have cause to believe that any vessel, domestic or foreign, 
whether requiring clearance or not, is about to carry out of a port 
of the United States, or its possession, men or fuel, arms, ammuni- 
tion, implements of war, or other supplies to any warship, tender or 
supply ship of a foreign belligerent nation, but the evidence is not 
deemed sufficient to justify forbidding the departure of the vessel 
as provided for by Section 1, Title V, chapter 30, of the Act approved 
June 15, 1917 (40 Stat. 221; U.S.C., title 18, sec. 31), and if, in the 
President’s judgment, such action will serve to maintain peace 
between the United States and foreign nations, or to protect the 
commercial interests of the United States and its citizens, or to 
promote the security of the United States, he shall have the power 
and it shall be his duty to require the owner, master, or person in 
command thereof, before departing from a port of the United States, 
or any of its possessions, for a foreign port, to give a bond to the 
United States, with sufficient sureties, in such amount as he shall 
deem proper, conditioned that the vessel will not deliver the men, 
or the cargo, or any part thereof, to any warship, tender, or supply 
ship of a belligerent nation; and, if the President, or any person 
thereunto authorized by him, shall find that a vessel, domestic or 
foreign, in a port of the United States, or one of its possessions, has 
previously cleared from such port during such war and delivered 
its cargo or any part thereof to a warship, tender, or supply ship of 
a belligerent nation, he may prohibit the departure of such vessel 
during the duration of the war. 

Section 9: Whenever, during any war in which the United States 
is neutral, the President shall find that special restrictions placed 
on the use of the ports and territorial waters of the United States, or 
of its possessions, by the submarines of a foreign nation will serve to 
maintain peace between the United States and foreign nations, or 
to protect the commercial interests of the United States and its 
citizens, or to promote the security of the United States, and shall 
make proclamation thereof, it shall thereafter be unlawful for any 
such submarine to enter a port or the territorial waters of the United 
States or any of its possessions, or to depart therefrom, except under 
such conditions and subject to such limitations as the President may 
prescribe. When, in his judgment, the conditions which have caused 
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him to issue his proclamation have ceased to exist, he shall revoke 
his proclamation and the provisions of this section shall thereupon 
cease to apply. 

Section 10: Whenever, during any war in which the United States 
is neutral, the President shall find that the maintenance of peace 
between the United States and foreign nations, or the protection of 
‘the lives of citizens of the United States, or the protection of the 
commercial interests of the United States and its citizens, or the 
security of the United States requires that American citizens should 
refrain from traveling as passengers on belligerent vessels, or on 
vessels whether American or foreign proceeding to or through any 
or all areas in which belligerent operations are being or are likely 
to be carried on, he shall so proclaim, and thereafter it shall be 
unlawful for a citizen of the United States to travel as a passenger 
on a belligerent vessel, or on any vessel whether American or foreign, 
which is proceeding to or through such areas; but the provisions of 
this section shall not apply 

(1) to any such citizen traveling on a vessel whose voyage was 
begun prior to the date of such proclamation, and who has had no 
opportunity to leave the vessel after such date: 

(2) to any such citizen who left a foreign country to return to the 
United States not more than ninety days after the date of such 
proclamation. 

(a) The President, by proclamation, shall definitely describe and 
delimit such areas, and may, from time to time, proclaim changes 
therein. 

(b) Any citizen of the United States who violates the provisions 
of this section shall thereby forfeit all right or claim to the protection 
of the United States during such voyage or with respect to any events 
incident thereto. 

(c) When the President finds the conditions which have caused 
him to issue his proclamation have ceased to exist, he shall revoke 
his proclamation, and the provisions of this section shall thereupon 
cease to apply. 

Section 11: Whenever, during any war in which the United States 
is neutral, the President shall find that the maintenance of peace 
between the United States and foreign nations, or the protection of 
the lives of citizens of the United States, or the protection of the 
commercial interests of the United States and its citizens, or the 
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security of the United States requires that American vessels should 
refrain from proceeding to or through any or all areas in which bellig- 
erent operations are being or are likely to be carried on, he shall so 
proclaim and thereafter it shall be unlawful for any American vessel 

(1) to proceed to or through any such areas 
we i(2) to clear from any port for a port which can be reached only by 
passing through such area, but the provisions of this section shall 
not apply to a vessel which is at sea or in a foreign port, on the 
date of the President’s proclamation, until ninety days after such 
date. 

(a) The President, by proclamation, shall definitely describe 
and delimit such areas, and may, from time to time, proclaim 
changes therein. 

(b) Whenever there is reasonable cause to believe that any Ameri- 
can vessel is about to depart from a port of the United States in 
violation of this section, the collector of customs for the district in 
which such port is located shall withhold clearance from such vessel, 
if it is required by law to secure clearance before departing from the 
port or from the jurisdiction of the United States, or by formal notice 
served upon the owner, charterer, master, or person in command or 
charge of any vessel for which clearance is not required by law, forbid 
the departure of the vessel from such port or from the jurisdiction 
of the United States. 

(c) Whenever there is reasonable cause to believe that any Ameri- 
can vessel is about to depart from any foreign port, in violation of 
this section, the American consular officer for the district in which 
such vessel is situated shall by formal notice served upon the owner, 
charterer, master, or person in command or charge of any such vessel 
notify him of the provisions of this section and of the proclamations 
of the President issued thereunder. 

(d) Whoever, being a citizen of the United States, or subject to 
the jurisdiction thereof, in violation of the provisions of this section, 
shall take, or attempt to take, or shall authorize, hire, or solicit 
another to take any such vessel out of any port or place shall be fined 
not more than twice the value of the cargo then loaded on such 
vessel, or imprisoned for not more than five years, or both; and, in 
addition, if such vessel be found within the jurisdiction of the United 
States she with her tackle, apparel, furniture, equipment and the 
cargo on board shall be subject to the same procedure provided for 
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with respect to property seized under section 3 hereof; and if the 
vessel be not found within the jurisdiction of the United States, or 
if she departs therefrom, her American registry shall be deemed 
suspended forthwith and she shall not thereafter be entitled to fly 
the flag of the United States during the war. 

Section 12: During any war in which the United States is neutral, 
it shall be unlawful, without first obtaining the approval of the 
United States Shipping Board, to transfer any vessel of American 
registry to any foreign registry or flag and any such attempted 
transfer shall be null and void: Provided, That this section shall 
also apply to a transfer made in anticipation of war. 

Section 13: Whenever, during any war in which the United States 
is neutral, the President shall find that vessels of a foreign country, 
whether with or without the permission of the government of such 
country, are using or have used, the flag of the United States, or 
any artifice or device, designed to indicate that such vessels are 
American vessels, and shall make proclamation thereof, it shall be 
unlawful for any vessel of such country to enter a port of the United 
States, or any of its possessions, after the effective date of the proc- 
lamation, and it shall be the duty of the several collectors of customs 
to refuse clearance to any such vessel entering a port of the United 
States, or any of its possessions, after the date specified in the proc- 
lamation as the effective date thereof. If at any time after the issue 
of his proclamation, the President shall receive satisfactory assur- 
ance from the government of such country that use on vessels of 
such country of the flag of the United States, or other artifice, or 
device herein referred to, is effectively prohibited, he may suspend 
such proclamation in respect to vessels of that country for so long 
as he shall find that such prohibition is not being violated or evaded. 
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TitLte Uh 


(Note: For this Title the wording of S. 2998 is used instead 
of that of Sec. 2 of the Act of August 31, 1935.) 


Section 14: For the purposes of this Title, the term ““Board’’ means 
the National Munitions Control Board which is hereby established 
to carry out the provisions of this Act. The Board shall consist of 
the Secretary of State, who shall be chairman and executive officer 
of the Board, the Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of War, 
the Secretary of the Navy, and the Secretary of Commerce. Except 
as otherwise provided in this Act or by other law, the administration 
of this Act is vested in the Department of State. 

Section 15: The President is hereby authorized to proclaim from 
time to time a list of articles which shall be considered arms, ammuni- 
tion, and implements of war for the purposes of this Act. 

Section 16: Within ninety days after the effective date of this Act, 
or upon first engaging in business, every person who engages in the 
business of manufacturing, exporting, or importing any arms, 
ammunition, and implements of war whether as an exporter, im- 
porter, manufacturer, or dealer, shall register with the Secretary 
of State his name, or style, principal place of business, and places 
of business in the United States, and a list of the arms, ammunition, 
and implements of war which he habitually exports, imports, or is 
equipped to manufacture for export: but any person who has already 
registered in compliance with the provisions of Section 2 of the Act 
of August 31, 1935, and whose registration certificate is still valid 
shall be considered to have registered in compliance with the provi- 
sions of this subsection, and the period of validity of his registration 
certificate shall remain unaffected by the passage of this Act. 

(a) Every person required to register under the provisions of this 
section shall pay a registration fee of $500, and upon receipt of such 
fee the Secretary of State shall issue a registration certificate valid 
for five years, which shall be renewable for further periods of five 
years upon the payment for each renewal of a fee of $500. 

(b) Every person required to register under this section shall 
notify the Secretary of State of any change in the arms, ammunition, 
and implements of war which he habitually exports, imports, or is 
equipped to manufacture; and upon such notification the Secretary 
of State shall issue to such person an amended certificate of registra- 
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tion, free of charge, which shall remain valid until the date of expira- 
tion of the original certificate. 

(c) It shall be unlawful for any person required to register under 
the provisions of this section to import or export any of the arms, 
ammunition, or implements of war without having registered in 
accordance with the provisions of this section. 

Section 17: It shall be unlawful for any person to export, or attempt 
to export, from the United States any of the arms, ammunition, or 
implements of war referred to in this Act to any other country or 
to import, or attempt to import, to the United States from any other 
country any of the arms, ammunition, or implements of war referred 
to in this Act without first having obtained a license therefor from 
the Department of State. 

Section 18: Licenses shall be issued to persons who have registered 
as provided for, except in cases of export or import licenses where 
exportation of arms, ammunition, or implements of war would be 
in violation of this Act or any other law of the United States, or of 
a treaty to which the United States is a party, or in case the Presi- 
dent finds that in any part of the world conditions exist such that the 
shipment of arms or ammunition or implements of war from coun- 
tries which produce them may promote or encourage the employment 
of force in the course of a dispute or conflict between nations, and, 
after securing the cooperation of such governments as the President 
deems necessary, he makes proclamation thereof, in which cases 
such licenses shall not be issued. 

(a) No licenses shall be issued to persons who have failed to register 
as provided for in Section 16 nor shall licenses be issued for the export 
of arms, ammunition, and implements of war unless the government 
of the country to which such arms are to be exported has indicated 
to the satisfaction of the Secretary of State that permission for the 
importation has been accorded: Provided, however, That no licenses 
shall be issued for the export of toxic gases or instruments designed 
for their use in warfare. 

Section 19: The Secretary of State, after consultation with the 
Board, shall issue regulations for carrying out the provisions of this 
Title. 

(a) The Board shall be called by the chairman and shall hold at 
least one meeting a year. It shall furnish the Secretary of State 
such advice and information as he may request. The Secretary of 
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the Treasury shall issue such regulations with regard to the export 
and import of arms, ammunition, and implements of war as may be 
necessary for carrying out the provisions of this Act. 

Section 20: No purchase of arms, ammunition, and implements 
of war shall be made on behalf of the United States by any officer, 
executive department, or independent establishment of the Govern- 
ment from any person who shall have failed to register under the 
provisions of this Act. 

(a) Any contract in violation of the provisions of this section is 
hereby declared to be contrary to the public policy of the United 
States, shall not be enforceable in any court of the United States, 
and shall not afford any basis for the granting of legal or equitable 
relief by any such court. 

Section 21: No sale of arms, ammunition, or implements of war 
shall be made on behalf of the United States by any officer, executive 
department, or independent establishment of the Government to 
any foreign government. The Act of August 29, 1916, relating to 
the sale of ordnance and stores to the Government of Cuba, is hereby 
abrogated. 

Section 22: All persons required to register under this Act shall 
maintain, subject to the inspection of the Board, such permanent 
records of manufacture for export, importation, and exportation 
of arms, ammunition, and implements of war as the Board shall 
prescribe. 

Section 23: The Board shall make an annual report to Congress, 
copies of which shall be distributed as are other reports transmitted 
to Congress. Such report shall contain such information and data 
collected by the Board as may be considered of value in the determin- 
ation of questions connected with the control of trade in arms, 
ammunition, and implements of war. It shall include a list of all 
persons required to register under the provisions of this Act and 
full information concerning the licenses issued hereunder. 


TITLE III 


Section 24: Whenever the President shall have issued a proclama- 
tion under Section 11 of this Act it shall be unlawful for any person 
to clear or attempt to clear or to dispatch or attempt to dispatch 
any American vessel from a port of the United States without having 
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first obtained a license therefor from the United States Shipping 
Board. 

Section 25: No license shall be issued by the United States Shipping 
Board for the departure from the United States of any American 
vessel for a voyage which would be unlawful under this Act. 

Section 26: The owner or charterer of any American vessel or vessels 
for which a license is refused because of Section 11 of this Act may, 
at his option, notify the United States Shipping Board that he will 
charter such vessel or vessels to the United States, 

Section 27: Upon receipt of such notification, the United States 
Shipping Board shall grant the applicant an opportunity to be 
heard. If the United States Shipping Board finds that the vessel or 
vessels in question have been in operation, so that the refusal of the 
license would result in a discontinuance of prior operation, it shall 
notify the applicant that it will charter such vessel or vessels, on 
behalf of the United States. The United States Shipping Board is 
authorized to fix a reasonable rate of charter hire for such vessel 
or vessels, based upon the average commercial rates prevailing for 
such vessel or vessels during the three years next preceding the 
outbreak of the war and taking into consideration the recent use of 


the vessel and its normal earning power under peace time conditions. 


Such offer of charter shall lapse if not accepted within thirty days 
after its receipt by the applicant and thereafter the applicant shall 
not be entitled to apply again for a charter on the basis of a refusal 
of a license for the same voyage. 

Section 28: No such charter shall be made for a period exceeding 
the duration of the validity of the President’s proclamation under 
Section 11, except that the United States Shipping Board may 
provide for its continuance until the completion of a voyage com- 
menced thereunder. 

Section 29: All such charters and the charter hire thereunder shall 
begin from the date when the applicant notified the United States 
Shipping Board of his willingness to charter such vessel or vessels 
or, if the United States Shipping Board shall find that the voyage 
for which the license was refused would otherwise have commenced 
at an earlier date, then the charter and charter hire shall commence 
from such earlier date. 

Section 30: All vessels so chartered shall be placed under the 
control of the United States Shipping Board. 
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Section 31: In every case of the violation of any of the provisions 
of this Act or of any regulation issued thereunder where a specific 
penalty is not herein provided, such violator or violators, upon 
conviction, shall be fined not more than $10,000 or imprisoned not 
more than five years, or both. 

Section 32: If any of the provisions of this Act, or the application 
thereof to any person or circumstance, is held invalid, the remainder 
of the Act, and the application of such provision to other persons 
or circumstances, shall not be affected thereby. 

Section 33: The sum of_____is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to be expended by the Secretary of State in administering 
this Act. 


SUMMARY 


It will be recalled that the Neutrality Act of August 31, 1935 
(S.J.Res.173), was adopted as a ‘compromise’? measure with 
certain temporary provisions. Section 1 of the Act, forbidding the 
export of ‘‘arms, ammunition, or implements of war” to all bellig- 
erents in time of war will expire on February 29, 1936, unless re- 
newed. The remaining sections which continue in force include 
provisions for the National Munitions Control Board and provisions 
conditionally limiting travel by American citizens, forbidding the 
use of American ports as bases of supplies for belligerent war vessels, 
and prohibiting submarines from entering American ports or terri- 
torial waters. 

The Committee’s draft resolution is designed to replace the 
present Act. It is divided into three titles, the principal provisions 
of which may be summarized briefly as follows: 


Title I 


The Committee’s draft provides for renewal of Section 1 of the 
present Act with certain changes and incorporates, with minor 
changes, the other sections of the present Act. The embargo on arms, 
ammunition, and implements of war remains mandatory: i.e., when 
applied, it must be applied equally to all belligerents. It may be 
extended to other States as and when the President finds that they 
have become engaged as belligerents. 
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In addition, the Committee draft contains several new provisions, 
including: 

a. Anintroductory provision requesting the President to enter into 
negotiations with signatories of the Pact of Paris with a view to 
concluding a supplementary treaty to clarify the rights and duties 
of neutrals and of the parties to that treaty in case one of them 
should resort to force in violation of its obligations. The proposed 
neutrality Act is to remain in force until such a treaty is concluded. 

b. A provision authorizing the President to place an embargo on 
other essential war materials, defined as “‘other articles or commodi- 
ties essential to the continuing conduct of war.” This section gives 
the President discretion as to when such an embargo should be 
imposed and the articles to be included. It is mandatory in so far 
as it must be applied equally to all belligerents. 

c. A provision authorizing the President in certain cases to apply 
quotas restricting to normal peacetime levels the trade with neutrals 
in war materials. 

d. A provision stating that it is the intention of Congress that 
losses resulting from the embargo on war materials not arms, am- 
munition, or implements of war shall be distributed and borne by 
the people of the United States. 

e. A provision authorizing the President to forbid loans and credits 
to belligerents. This section gives the President discretion as to 
when loans shall be forbidden, but requires him to apply the provi- 
sions equally to all belligerents. 

f, A provision authorizing the President, with the consent of 
Congress, to lift any or all embargoes against a State which has 
been attacked in violation of a treaty. This section would enable 
the President to advise Congress of a treaty violation providing a 
majority of the other (non-belligerent) parties concurred and, then 
with the consent of Congress, to lift the embargo. 

g. A provision authorizing the President to forbid American vessels 
to proceed through areas where belligerent naval operations are being 
carried on, with regulations for enforcement. 
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Title II 


This section incorporates the provisions in the present Act creat- 
ing the National Munitions Control Board, with minor changes in 
language. 


Title III 


This section forbids any American vessel to leave American ports 
in time of war without having first obtained a license from the 
United States Shipping Board, and provides a method for com- 
pensating shipping companies which lose thereby. 


* Ke * 


COMMENTARY 
SECTION I 


The first section of the bill requests the President of the United 
States to enter into negotiations with all other States parties to the 
Pact of Paris, to conclude a treaty dealing with the rights and duties 
of neutrals in general and of the parties to the Pact in case one or 
more of them resort to force in violation thereof. The third section 
begins by declaring that the whole bill shall be operative only until 
such a treaty is concluded. 

Domestic neutrality laws can have only a limited effect, and must 
be supplemented by international agreements before the United 
States can be even moderately secure against war. There are several 
reasons why this is true. 

In the first place, the rights of neutral countries to trade in time 
of war are now uncertain and disputed. Since each warring country 
tries to cut off the supplies of its enemy, danger of conflict with one 
belligerent or the other would arise unless the United States Govern- 
ment succeeded in preventing all persons and property from furnish- 
ing support of any kind to either side. This would mean nothing less 
than a complete severance of trade relations with all belligerent 
countries. Unless this isolation could be made complete, there would 
be danger of conflict, and this danger is greatly heightened by the 
lack of common agreement among governments as to how far warring 
countries can legally interfere with neutral trade. It is well known 
that in the last war both the Central Powers and the Allies claimed 
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the right to interfere drastically with the trade of neutral countries, 
and that the United States Government, which has traditionally 
defended a broad conception of neutral rights, lodged strong protests 
against many acts of each side, Unless some agreement is reached 
on neutral rights, belligerent countries in any major war can be 
expected to interfere with neutral trade at least as severely as before. 
In such a case, the United States Government, faced with the 
necessity of choosing between acquiescence in an indefinite series of 
injuries inflicted upon it by belligerents fighting for their lives, and 
going into the war against one or the other to defend its interests, 
would be subjected to heavy pressure by interested groups to defend 
the traditional American position that a neutral country has a right 
to trade with belligerents. These difficulties are increased by the lack 
of agreement regarding the effect of the Pact of Paris upon the 
legal status of neutrality. 

Similarly, there is need of international agreement defining clearly 
the rights and duties of the United States in cases where the sanctions 
of the League of Nations are being applied against a State which 
has resorted to war in violation of the Covenant. There is no long- 
term certainty regarding the position which either the United States 
or the League members would take in the event of severe and long 
drawn-out sanctions against an aggressor. This fact has serious 
consequences. On the one hand, the events of the Italo-Ethiopian 
war have made clear that economic sanctions could not succeed if 
the United States chose (as it has not done) to insist on protecting 
shipments of war materials such as oil to the aggressor country. 
Without some assurance from the United States Government that 
it will maintain a policy of forbidding exports of war materials to 
belligerents, the action of the League in war crises cannot be quick, 
sure, or effective. It is scarcely necessary to note that the United 
States has a great interest in the success of any agency engaged in 
preventing or stopping war. On the other hand, League members 
blockading an aggressor country might treat’ the “neutral rights” 
of the United States even less tenderly than belligerents were accus- 
tomed to do in the past. The Committee believes that a general 
treaty between the United States and other signatories to the Pact 
of Paris could, without dangerous concessions on either side, clarify 
the position of this country in the event either of war or of the appli- 
cation of sanctions so as to safeguard the United States against 
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involvement in war over neutral rights and to strengthen the peace 
action of the League. Indeed, it seems that neither of these urgent 
matters could be settled without the other. 

In the third place, American embargoes on war materials to 
belligerent countries will be difficult to enforce without international 
agreements. For centuries, war traders in neutral countries have 
sold goods to one belligerent country through the blockade of the 
other, by shipping the goods to a near-by neutral country, from 
which they were sent by one route or another to the belligerent. If 
the United States, as a neutral, wishes to prevent its goods from 
reaching countries engaged in war, it must prevent traders from 
establishing connections in other neutral countries for receiving 
goods from the United States and forwarding them on to belligerent 
countries, The experience of belligerents in the World War indicates 
that the most effective way to prevent traders from thwarting an 
embargo policy by trading through other neutral countries is that 
of making general agreements in which governments undertake when 
neutral to prevent the re-export to belligerents of imported goods. 
This, too, could form one subject of the general treaty covering the 
status of neutrals and the rights and duties of signatories to the Pact 
of Paris referred to above. 

This statement does not by any means exhaust the list of problems 
arising in war time which demand international agreement for their 
solution. In general it is clear that our danger of involvement will 
be reduced to the extent that we can get other nations to agree 
beforehand not to take action that will injure our vital interests. 
Through such mutual assurances it should be possible in peace time 
to narrow down the field of probable controversy if war should 
come, to strengthen such collective peace action as now exists, and 
to make American neutrality effective and economically less burden- 
some. These are the main reasons which have led the Committee to 
recommend that the new law call for a treaty. 

This would not be the first time that Congress had requested the 
President to negotiate a treaty. Numerous examples of such action 
could be cited. 

The Committee believes that the neutrality law now to be enacted 
should be temporary, but that it should be operative until a general 
treaty can be concluded. Temporary legislation has been the rule 
rather than the exception in the past. The first neutrality law, of 
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1794, was limited to two years, and was renewed for a second two- 
year period before the time limit on it was removed. The new law 
should hold as an emergency measure until effective international 
regulations can be evolved. 


SECTION 2 


In accordance with customary drafting procedure, definitions of 
terms used throughout the bill are collected in one section. 


SECTION 3 


This section retains the mandatory and impartial features of the 
present Neutrality Act regarding the imposition of embargoes on 
arms, ammunition, and implements of war. 

(a) This provision is taken from the present Neutrality Act. 

(b) Under the present Act the term, “arms, ammunition, and 
implements of war”’ is interpreted so as not to include basic raw 
materials and other commodities which are absolutely essential to 
modern war-making. During October, the first month after the 
export of arms, ammunition, and implements of war was prohibited 
‘under the Act, exports of these other war materials were very large. 
Department of Commerce figures showed tremendous increases 
over October, 1934, in exports of petroleum and its products, copper, 
and iron and steel scrap to Italy. This new section provides for the 
extension of embargoes to trade of this kind in any goods or com- 
modities found to be essential to the conduct of war. Such additional 
embargoes are to be applied impartially against all belligerents and 
therefore do not deviate in principle from the embargoes of the 
present Act. 

These additional embargoes would protect the United States 
against being used by belligerents as a base of essential war supplies; 
and would thus serve the twofold purpose of lessening the danger 
of being drawn into war through trade in “‘contraband of war’’ and 
of insuring that American exports to a belligerent will not obstruct 
the cooperative attempts of other nations to preserve or restore peace. 

It should be noted that the President is given authority to decide 
when it is necessary to impose these embargoes and what com- 
modities are ‘‘essential to the continuing conduct of the war” by 
the belligerents. To make the law more rigid than this would in the 
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opinion of the Committee impose great burdens on the economic 
life of the country without gaining any additional security against 
involvement in war. Since any restriction of normal exports is in- 
jurious to American economic interests, these restrictions should 
be confined to the articles which the particular countries at war 
need most seriously in order to prosecute the war. Obviously, it 
cannot be known in advance of a war what countries are going to be 
involved and what goods will therefore be in demand for war pur- 
poses. On the other hand, if no such authority were given the Presi- 
dent beforehand to proclaim embargoes from time to time, it would 
be difficult for Congress, during a war, to enact embargoes on single 
articles as they became necessary. Traders in any particular war 
material on which an embargo was being considered would un- 
doubtedly claim that they were being discriminated against; and 
log-rolling would tend to defeat and postpone action. This provision 
is an attempt to provide the necessary measures for reducing the 
danger of involvement with foreign belligerents as far as possible, 
while saving the American economy from unnecessary burdens. 

The embargo bill introduced by Senator Clark and Senator Nye 
during the last session of Congress (S. J. Res. 120) provided that the 
President should have the same extent of discretionary authority 
as is laid down in this section. 

It should be kept in mind that the present bill has other provisions 
which affect exports. Section 11 in particular reinforces this pro- 
vision by requiring belligerent nations to come in their own ships 
to get any products which we allow them to take, if the route to 
those nations lies through parts of the sea where belligerent opera- 
tions are being or are likely to be carried on. 

The far-reaching effects of this provision—if the powers granted 
in it were fully exercised—upon the economic life of the country, 
and the impossibility of foreseeing all possible complications arising 
from its application, constitute, in the opinion of certain members 
of the Committee, a sufficient reason for taking immediate steps to 
secure international agreement upon the points which it raises. 

(c) This subsection, which provides for compensation for pecuniary 
loss or damage suffered by American citizens as a result of the pro- 
hibition on the export of war materials which are not “arms, ammu- 
nition, or implements of war,” under the previous subsection, seems 
to the Committee to be the essential and logical corollary to that 
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embargo provision. Without it, embargoes might work hardship on 
legitimate business, which would lead to widespread evasion of the 
Act or to its repeal by Congress under the pressure of the economic 
interests affected. On the other hand, it was recognized that this 
provision, if adopted, called for very careful supervision. 

This provision takes account of the fact that neutrality is costly, 
but that it is infinitely less costly than war. In all of the provisions 
of this bill, the Committee has attempted to suggest the least costly 
way of ‘waging neutrality.’’ But it is convinced that some provision 
must be made for meeting those costs. This subsection merely de- 
clares that principle. 

While the Committee has not dealt with the administrative details 
of this provision, it believes that they would present difficulties. 
These difficulties are, however, not likely to be greater than many 
which have been surmounted in other periods of national emergency. 
They could be lessened to some extent by enacting compensation 
provisions only after the embargoes had already been put into force, 
thus providing a certain experimental period in which losses could 
be calculated and minimized for the future. It is suggested that the 
following general principles are among those which should guide in 
the granting of compensation: 


(1) Compensation should be based upon average peace-time 
profits and not upon inflated war profits; 

(2) The domestic market should be protected against ‘‘dump- 
ing’’ of otherwise exportable commodities and a consequent 
break in prices; 

(3) The respective rights of original producers, processors and 
distributors—all of course including both business and 
labor—should be taken into consideration. 


(d) In this subsection, the word ‘‘may”’ has been used as in the 
present Act, instead of the “‘shall”’ of the first paragraph of Section 3 
(which is in turn equivalent to a passage of the existing Act). Under 
a strict mandatory provision every embargo, even one imposed under 
“discretionary power,’ would have to be applied immediately and 
without negotiation to any new State entering the war. This would 
not allow even the minimum flexibility in applying embargoes which 
the earlier paragraphs of this section (and of the existing law) pro- 
vide. In addition, the conditions under which this subsection becomes 
operative are defined in more definite terms. In the language of the 
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existing law, the President may extend the embargo “. . . toother 
States as and when they may become involved in such war.” This 
phrase might apply to a nation affected by a war, although not a 
party to it. It therefore does not express the apparent intent of the 
law. The phrase has therefore been amended so as toread“. . . to 
other States as and when he finds that they have become engaged 
as belligerents in such war.” 


SECTION 4 


Under Section 3 of the bill, the United States would prohibit 
the export of a number of war materials to belligerents. But how 
would it prevent these war materials from being sent to neutral 
countries and from being sold there to agents of a belligerent govern- 
ment? It is extremely difficult, if not impossible, for American officials 
to make sure, before goods leave an American port on their way to 
another neutral country, that these goods will not sooner or later 
find their way to belligerents instead of being consumed in the 
neutral country. This would be true even if our customs laws made 
provision for much more adequate supervision of exports then they 
do at present. The only way in which the United States can, without 
the cooperation of other countries, check the flow of its embargoed 
goods through other neutral countries to belligerents, is by limiting 
the total imports of such goods which those neutral countries can 
receive from the United States. This new section provides under 
certain circumstances for limiting such imports to their normal 
peace-time amounts, and thus aids in the enforcement of the law 
without unnecessarily penalizing our own economic life. 


SECTION 5 


In this section the provisions of the present Neutrality Act are 
modified only to provide for the additional embargoes on war mate- 
’ rials other than ‘‘arms, ammunition, and implements of war.’ 


SECTION 6 


This section provides for embargoes on loans and credits. It is 
an additional step aimed to eliminate the chance of our becoming 
involved in war due to a financial interest in some warring country. 
It is also consistent with our desire not to obstruct peace efforts of 
other countries, While this embargo would destroy potential money 
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markets, it would not disturb the economic life of this country. On 
the other hand, it would serve as a protection against unsound 
investments. 

The President is granted discretion only as to when such embargoes 
shall be invoked: when invoked they shall apply impartially. This 
discretion is provided to care for cases when such embargoes would 
be unnecessary, either due to the minuteness of the war or to protec- 
tion already afforded under existing legislation. The language of this 
section is in the main taken from the McReynolds Bill, H. J. Res. 
386, of the 74th Cong. Ist session. 


SECTION 7 


The whole of this legislation is based upon the principle that at 
the outbreak of a war between other nations, the United States 
shall treat all belligerents alike. This principle is embodied in the 
denial of discretionary power to the President. The Committee 
felt, however, that there should be an escape clause to safeguard 
the United States against being rigidly held to a system of embargoes 
under conditions which might subsequently arise, when it had be- 
come evident to Congress as well as to the President that one or 
more of the belligerent countries had been attacked while it remained 
loyal to the Pact of Paris. The circumstance might even arise that 
a nation would be attacked by reason of this very loyalty as evi- 
denced by measures of disarmament. 

Unless some such provision as this is made within the Act itself, 
there would be grave danger that in the circumstances just described, 
the Government would repeal the whole body of legislation in order 
to secure its proper freedom of action. To safeguard the country 
against any such precipitate action, it is not only wise but necessary 
to have this provision looking to an orderly process for the mature 
reconsideration of so grave an issue. 

Sections 8 and 9 are taken in their entirety from the existing Act. 


“ 


SECTION IO 


The present Act is limited to the withdrawal of protection of 
American citizens on the ships of belligerent nations. The draft 
text adds to this the vessels of any nation proceeding to or through 
war areas, 
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SECTION II 


This section is new. It forbids American ships to pass through 
dangerous zones. It is therefore an additional step taken to avoid 
situations likely to involve the United States in war. This provision 
is less drastic than a number of suggestions which have been widely 
entertained, for it would not deny to American vessels freedom of 
the sea except in danger zones. 

(b), (c), and (d) are based on the provisions of the bill introduced 
into the House of Representatives, during the last session of Con- 
gress, by the Chairman of the Committee on Foreign Affairs. (H. J. 
Res. 386, 74th Congress, Ist session.) They provide for the adminis- 
tration of the above shipping provisions, taking into account the 
inability of American consular officers to arrest American ships in 
foreign ports and the general limitations imposed on the jurisdiction 
of the United States by international law. 


SECTION I2 


This section would prevent shipowners from transferring American 
ships to foreign registries or flags in order to evade the provisions 
of Section 11. 


SECTION 13 


The use of false flags has been a common practice in war. This 
section enables the Government more effectively to prevent the 
abuse of the American flag by the vessels of foreign belligerents, an 
act which would tend to lessen the safety of our own vessels at sea 
and to embroil our government with the other belligerent. 


Title II 


This Title provides for the National Munitions Control Board 
and for broad national control of the trade in arms, ammunition, 
and implements of war. It was originally planned as a separate Act 
of Congress, and was presented to the Senate as S. 2998. It is prac- 
tically identical with Section 2 of the existing Act (S. J. Res. 173). 

It should be recalled that this Title applies to a condition of peace, 
and should not, strictly speaking, be a part of a neutrality law, 
although it is also operative under neutrality conditions. 
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There is one notable addition to the text, in Section 18. This 
provides that licenses shall not be issued for the export of arms, 
ammunition, and implements of war to any part of the world where 
conditions exist such that this trade might promote or encourage 
hostilities. A similar provision was incorporated in the arms embargo 
applied since 19%2 in Latin America, and since 1922 in countries in 
which the United States maintains the right of extraterritoriality, 
as in China. 


Title III 


Sections 25 through 31 provide that the United States Shipping 
Board shall administer the provisions relating to American vessels 
whose sailings have been prevented by a proclamation of the Presi- 
dent under Section 11. Compensation is provided for shipping com- 
panies owning or running such vessels, in order that the American 
merchant marine shall not be irreparably injured. The compensation 
takes the form that when an American vessel is forbidden to make a 
voyage because the voyage would have to take place through a 
danger zone, the United States Shipping Board shall charter the 
vessel on reasonable terms and under such regulations as it issues. 
The Committee believes that this Title of the draft provides an 
entirely reasonable and workable scheme of compensation. 

The last three sections of the draft provide general penalties for 
violation of the provisions of the Act, contain the usual constitu- 
tional “saving clause,’ and make appropriations for the cost of 
administering the Act. 
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APPENDIX—NEUTRALITY ACT OF AUGUST 31, 1935, AND 
ACTION TAKEN BY THE GOVERNMENT THEREUNDER 


A. Act oF Aucust 31, 1935 


[Public Resolution—No. 67—74th Congress] 
[S. J. Res. 173] 


JOINT RESOLUTION 


Providing for the prohibition of the export of arms, ammunition, and implements of war 
to belligerent countries; the prohibition of the transportation of arms, ammunition, and 
implements of war by vessels of the United States for the use of belligerent States; for the 
registration and licensing of persons engaged in the business of manufacturing, exporting, 
or importing arms, ammunition, or implements of war; and restricting travel by American 
citizens on belligerent ships during war, 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That upon the outbreak or during the 
progress of war between, or among, two or more foreign States, the Presi- 
dent shall proclaim such fact, and it shall thereafter be unlawful to export 
arms, ammunition, or implements of war from any place in the United 
States, or possessions of the United States, to any port of such belligerent 
States, or to any neutral port for transshipment to, or for the use of, a 
belligerent country. 

The President, by proclamation, shall definitely enumerate the arms, 
ammunition, or implements of war, the export of which is prohibited by 
this Act. 

The President may, from time to time, by proclamation, extend such 
embargo upon the export of arms, ammunition, or implements of war to 
other States as and when they may become involved in such war. 

Whoever, in violation of any of the provisions of this section, shall export, 
or attempt to export, or cause to be exported, arms, ammunition, or imple- 
ments of war from the United States, or any of its possessions, shall be 
fined not more than $10,000 or imprisoned not more than five years, or 
both, and the property, vessel, or vehicle containing the same shall be sub- 
ject to the provisions of Sections 1 to 8, inclusive, title 6, chapter 30, of the 
Act approved June 15, 1917 (40 Stat. 223-225; U. S. C., title 22, secs. 
238-245). 

In the case of the forfeiture of any arms, ammunition, or implements of 
war by reason of a violation of this Act, no public or private sale shall be 
required; but such arms, ammunition, or implements of war shall be deliv- 
ered to the Secretary of War for such use or disposal thereof as shall be 
approved by the President of the United States. 

When in the judgment of the President the conditions which have caused 
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him to issue his proclamation have ceased to exist he shall revoke the same 
and the provisions hereof shall thereupon cease to apply. 

Except with respect to prosecutions committed or forfeitures incurred 
prior to March 1, 1936, this section and all proclamations issued thereunder 
shall not be effective after February 29, 1936. 

Sec. 2. That for the purposes of this Act— 

(a) The term ‘‘Board” means the National Munitions Control Board 
which is hereby established to carry out the provisions of this Act. The 
Board shall consist of the Secretary of State, who shall be chairman and 
executive officer of the Board; the Secretary of the Treasury; the Secretary 
of War; the Secretary of the Navy; and the Secretary of Commerce. Except 
as otherwise provided in this Act, or by other law, the administration of this 
Act is vested in the Department of State; 

(b) The term ‘‘United States’’ when used in a geographical sense, in- 
cludes the several States and Territories, the insular possessions of the 
United States (including the Philippine Islands), the Canal Zone, and the 
District of Columbia; 

(c) The term “‘person”’ includes a partnership, company, association, or 
corporation, as well as a natural person. 

Within ninety days after the effective date of this Act, or upon first 
engaging in business, every person who engages in the business of manu- 
facturing, exporting, or importing any of the arms, ammunition, and imple- 
ments of war referred to in this Act, whether as an exporter, importer, 
manufacturer, or dealer, shall register with the Secretary of State his name, 
or business name, principal place of business, and places of business in the 
United States, and a list of the arms, ammunition, and implements of war 
which he manufactures, imports, or exports. 

Every person required to register under this section shall notify the 
Secretary of State of any change in the arms, ammunition, and implements 
of war which he exports, imports, or manufactures; and upon such notifica- 
tion the Secretary of State shall issue to such person an amended certificate 
of registration, free of charge, which shall remain valid until the date of 
expiration of the original certificate. Every person required to register 
under the provisions of this section shall pay a registration fee of $500, and 
upon receipt of such fee the Secretary of State shall issue a registration 
certificate valid for five years, which shall be renewable for further periods 
of five years upon the payment of each renewal of a fee of $500. 

It shall be unlawful for any person to export, or attempt to export, from 
the United States any of the arms, ammunition, or implements of war 
referred to in this Act to any other country or to import, or attempt to 
import, to the United States from any other country any of the arms, 
ammunition, or implements of war referred to in this Act without first 
having obtained a license therefor. 
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All persons required to register under this section shall maintain, subject 
to the inspection of the Board, such permanent records of manufacture for 
export, importation, and exportation of arms, ammunition, and implements 
of war as the Board shall prescribe. 

Licenses shall be issued to persons who have registered as provided for, 
except in cases of export or import licenses where exportation of arms, 
ammunition, or implements of war would be in violation of this Act or any 
other law of the United States, or of a treaty to which the United States is a 
party, in which cases such licenses shall not be issued. 

The Board shall be called by the Chairman and shall hold at least one 
meeting a year. 

No purchase of arms, ammunition, and implements of war shall be made 
on behalf of the United States by any officer, executive department, or 
independent establishment of the Government from any person who shall 
have failed to register under the provisions of this Act. 

The Board shall make an annual report to Congress, copies of which shall 
be distributed as are other reports transmitted to Congress. Such report 
shall contain such information and data collected by the Board as may be 
considered of value in the determination of questions connected with the 
control of trade in arms, ammunition, and implements of war. It shall 
include a list of all persons required to register under the provisions of this 
Act, and full information concerning the licenses issued hereunder. 

The Secretary of State shall promulgate such rules and regulations with 
regard to the enforcement of this section as he may deem necessary to carry 
out its provisions. 

The President is hereby authorized to proclaim upon recommendation 
of the Board from time to time a list of articles which shall be considered 
arms, ammunition, and implements of war for the purposes of this section. 

This section shall take effect on the ninetieth day after the date of its 
enactment. 

SEc. 3. Whenever the President shall issue the proclamation provided for 
in Section 1 of this Act, thereafter it shall be unlawful for any American 
vessel to carry any arms, ammunition, or implements of war to any port of 
the belligerent countries named in such proclamation as being at war, or 
to any neutral port for transshipment to, or for the use of, a belligerent 
country. 

Whoever, in violation of the provisions of this section, shall take, attempt 
to take, or shall authorize, hire, or solicit another to take any such vessel 
carrying such cargo out of port or from the jurisdiction of the United States 
shall be fined not more than $10,000 or imprisoned not more than five 
years, or both; and, in addition, such vessel, her tackle, apparel, furniture, 
equipment, and the arms, ammunition, and implements of war on board 
shall be forfeited to the United States. 
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When the President finds the conditions which have caused him to issue 
his proclamation have ceased to exist, he shall revoke his proclamation, and 
the provisions of this section shall thereupon cease to apply. 

Sec. 4. Whenever, during any war in which the United States is neutral, 
the President, or any person thereunto authorized by him, shall have cause 
to believe that any vessel, domestic or foreign, whether requiring clearance 
or not, is about to carry out of a port of the United States, or its possessions, 
men or fuel, arms, ammunition, implements of war, or other supplies to any 
warship, tender, or supply ship of a foreign belligerent nation, but the evi- 
dence is not deemed sufficient to justify forbidding the departure of the 
vessel as provided for by Section 1, title V, chapter 30, of the Act approved 
June 15,1917 (40 Stat. ;U.S.C., title 18, sec. 31), and if, in the Presi- 
dent’s judgment, such action will serve to maintain peace between the 
United States and foreign nations, or to protect the commercial interests 
of the United States and its citizens, or to promote the security of the United 
States, he shall have the power and it shall be his duty to require the owner, 
master, or person in command thereof, before departing from a port of the 
United States, or any of its possessions, for a foreign port, to give a bond 
to the United States, with sufficient sureties, in such amount as he shall 
deem proper, conditioned that the vessel will not deliver the men, or the 
cargo, or any part thereof, to any warship, tender, or supply ship of a 
belligerent nation; and, if the President, or any person thereunto authorized 
by him, shall find that a vessel, domestic or foreign, in a port of the United 
States, or one of its possessions, has previously cleared from such port 
during such war and delivered its cargo or any part thereof to a warship, 
tender, or supply ship of a belligerent nation, he may prohibit the departure 
of such vessel during the duration of the war. 

Sec. 5. Whenever, during any war in which the United States is neutral, 
the President shall find that special restrictions placed on the use of the 
ports and territorial waters of the United States, or of its possessions, by the 
submarines of a foreign nation will serve to maintain peace between the 
United States and foreign nations, or to protect the commercial interests of 
the United States and its citizens, or to promote the security of the United 
States, and shall make proclamation thereof, it shall thereafter be unlawful 
for any such submarine to enter a port or the territorial waters of the 
United States or any of its possessions, or to depart therefrom, except under 
such conditions and subject to such limitations as the President may pre- 
scribe. When, in his judgment, the conditions which have caused him to 
issue his proclamation have ceased to exist, he shall revoke his proclamation 
and the provisions of this section shall thereupon cease to apply. 

Sec. 6. Whenever, during any war in which the United States is neutral, 
the President shall find that the maintenance of peace between the United 


10 So in original. 
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States and foreign nations, or the protection of the lives of citizens of the 
United States, or the protection of the commercial interests of the United 
States and its citizens, or the security of the United States requires that the 
American citizens should refrain from traveling as passengers on the vessels 
of any belligerent nation, he shall so proclaim, and thereafter no citizen of 
the United States shall travel on any vessel of any belligerent nation except 
at his own risk, unless in accordance with such rules and regulations as the 
President shall prescribe: Provided, however, That the provisions of this 
section shall not apply to a citizen traveling on the vessel of a belligerent 
whose voyage was begun in advance of the date of the President’s proclama- 
tion, and who had no opportunity to discontinue his voyage after that date. 
And provided further, That they shall not apply under ninety days after the 
date of the President’s proclamation to a citizen returning from a foreign 
country to the United States or to any of its possessions. When, in the 
President’s judgment, the conditions which have caused him to issue his 
proclamation have ceased to exist, he shall revoke his proclamation and the 
provisions of this section shall thereupon cease to apply. 

Sec. 7. In every case of the violation of any of the provisions of this Act 
where a specific penalty is not herein provided, such violator or violators, 
upon conviction, shall be fined not more than $10,000 or imprisoned not 
more than five years, or both. 

Sec. 8. If any of the provisions of this Act, or the application thereof to 
any person or circumstance, is held invalid, the remainder of the Act, and 
the application of such provision to other persons or circumstances, shall 
not be affected thereby. 

Sec. 9. The sum of $25,000 is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to be expended 
by the Secretary of State in administering this Act. 

Approved, August 31, 1935. 


B. STATEMENT BY THE PRESIDENT ON Givinc His APPROVAL 
TO THE AcT, AUGUST 31, 19351! 


I have given my approval to S. J. Resolution 173—the neutrality legisla- 
tion which passed the Congress last week. 

I have approved this Joint Resolution because it was intended as an 
expression of the fixed desire of the Government and the people of the 
United States to avoid any action which might involve us in war. The pur- 
pose is wholly excellent, and this Joint Resolution will to a considerable 
degree serve that end, 

It provides for a licensing system for the control of carrying arms, etc., 
by American vessels, for the control of the use of American waters by for- 
eign submarines; for the restriction of travel by American citizens on ves- 

11 Department of State Press Releases, August 31, 1935, D. 162. Xe 
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sels of belligerent nations and for the embargo of the export of arms, etc., 
to both belligerent nations. 

The latter section terminates at the end of February, 1936. This section 
requires further and more complete consideration between now and that 
date. Here again the objective is wholly good. It is the policy of this govern- 
ment to avoid being drawn into wars between other nations, but it is a fact 
that no Congress and no executive can foresee all possible future situations. 
History is filled with unforeseeable situations that call for some flexibility 
of action. It is conceivable that situations may arise in which the wholly 
inflexible provisions of Section 1 of this Act might have exactly the opposite 
effect from that which was intended. In other words, the inflexible provi- 
sions might drag us into war instead of keeping us out. The policy of the 
Government is definitely committed to the maintenance of peace and the 
avoidance of any entanglements which would lead us into conflict. At the 
same time it is the policy of the Government by every peaceful means and 
without entanglement to cooperate with other similarly minded govern- 
ments to promote peace. 

In several aspects further careful consideration of neutrality needs is 
most desirable and there can well be an expansion to include provisions 
dealing with other important aspects of our neutrality policy which have 
not been dealt with in this temporary measure. 


C. PROCLAMATION BY THE PRESIDENT, ENUMERATING A LIsT oF ARTICLES 
TO BE CONSIDERED ARMs, AMMUNITION, AND IMPLEMENTS OF WAR FOR THE 
PURPOSES OF SECTION 2 OF THE ACT, SEPTEMBER 25, 1935” 


By the President of the United States of America 


A PROCLAMATION 


WHEREAS Section 2 of a joint resolution of Congress, entitled “‘ JOINT 
RESOLUTION Providing for the prohibition of the export of arms, ammu- 
nition, and implements of war to belligerent countries; the prohibition of 
the transportation of arms, ammunition, and implements of war by vessels 
of the United States for the use of belligerent States; for the registration 
and licensing of persons engaged in the business of manufacturing, export- 
ing, or importing arms, ammunition or implements of war; and restricting 
travel by American citizens on belligerent ships during war,” approved 
August 31, 1935, provides in part as follows: 

The President is hereby authorized to proclaim upon recommenda- 
tion of the Board from time to time a list of articles which shall be con- 


sidered arms, ammunition, and implements of war for the purposes of 
this section, 


12 Department of State Press Releases, September 28, 1035, p. 222. 
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NOW, THEREFORE, I, FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, President of 
the United States of America, acting under and by virtue of the authority 
conferred upon me by the said joint resolution of Congress, and pursuant 
to the recommendation of the National Munitions Control Board, declare 
and proclaim that the articles listed below shall be considered arms, ammu- 
nition, and implements of war for the purposes of Section 2 of the said joint 
resolution of Congress: 


Category I 

(1) Rifles and carbines using ammunition in excess of cal. 26.5, 
and their barrels; 

(2) Machine guns, automatic rifles, and machine pistols of all cal- 
ibers, and their barrels; 

(3) Guns, howitzers, and mortars of all calibers, their mountings 
and barrels; 

(4) Ammunition for the arms enumerated under (1) and (2) above, 
i.e., high-power steel-jacketed ammunition in excess of cal. 26.5; filled 
and unfilled projectiles and propellants with a web thickness of .o15 
eh or greater for the projectiles of the arms enumerated under (3), 
above; 

(5) Grenades, bombs, torpedoes, and mines, filled or unfilled, and 
apparatus for their use or discharge; 

(6) Tanks, military armored vehicles, and armored trains. 


Category II 
Vessels of war of all kinds, including aircraft carriers and submarines, 


Category III 

(1) Aircraft, assembled or dismantled, both heavier and lighter than 
air, which are designed, adapted, and intended for aerial combat by 
the use of machine guns or of artillery or for the carrying and dropping 
of bombs, or which are equipped with, or which by reason of design or 
construction are prepared for, any of the appliances referred to in para- 
graph (2), below. 

(2) Aerial gun mounts and frames, bomb racks, torpedo carriers, 
and bomb or torpedo release mechanisms, ; 


Category IV 

Revolvers and automatic pistols of a weight in excess of 1 pound 
6 ounces (630 grams), using ammunition in excess of cal. 26.5, and 
ammunition therefor. 


Category V 

(1) Aircraft assembled or dismantled, both heavier and lighter than 
air, other than those included in Category III; 

(2) Propellers or air screws, fuselages, hulls, tail units, and under 
carriage units; 

(3) Aircraft engines. 


Category VI 


(1) Livens projectors and flame throwers; 
(2) Mustard gas, lewisite, ethyldichlorarsine, and methyldichlor- 
arsine. ; 
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IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and caused 
the seal of the United States to be affixed. 
DONE at the City of Washington this 25th day of September, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and thirty-five, and of the 
[SEAL] Independence of the United States of America the one hundred 
and sixtieth. 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
By the President: 
CorDELL HULL 
Secretary of State. 


D. PROCLAMATION BY THE PRESIDENT UNDER SECTION I OF THE ACT, 
PLACING AN EMBARGO ON ARMS, AMMUNITION, AND IMPLEMENTS 
oF WAR TO ITALY AND ETHIOPIA, OCTOBER 5, 1935 


By the President of the United States of America 


A PROCLAMATION 


WHEREAS Section 1 of a joint resolution of Congress, entitled ‘‘ JOINT 
RESOLUTION Providing for the prohibition of the export of arms, ammu- 
nition, and implements of war to belligerent countries; the prohibition of 
the transportation of arms, ammunition, and implements of war by vessels 
of the United States for the use of belligerent States; for the registration 
and licensing of persons engaged in the business of manufacturing, export- 
ing, or importing arms, ammunition, or implements of war; and restricting 
travel by American citizens on belligerent ships during war,” approved 
August 31, 1935, provides in part as follows: 


That upon the outbreak or during the progress of war between, or 
among, two or more foreign States, the President shall proclaim such 
fact, and it shall thereafter be unlawful to export arms, ammunition, or 
implements of war from any place in the United States, or possessions 
of the United States, to any port of such belligerent States, or to any 
neutral port for transshipment to, or for the use of, a belligerent 
country, 


AND WHEREAS it is further provided by Section 1 of the said joint 
resolution that— 


The President, by proclamation, shall definitely enumerate the arms, 
ammunitions, or implements of war, the export of which is prohibited 
by this Act. 


AND WHEREAS it is further provided by Section 1 of the said joint 
resolution that— 
it Department of State Press Releases, October 5, 1935, D. 251. 
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Whoever in violation of any of the provisions of this section, shall 
export, or attempt to export, or cause to be exported, arms, ammuni- 
tion or implements of war from the United States, or any of its posses- 
sions, shall be fined not more than $10,000 or imprisoned not more than 
five years, or both, and the property, vessel, or vehicle containing the 
same shall be subject to the provisions of Sections I to 8, inclusive, 
title 6, chapter 30, of the act approved June 15, 1917. (40 Stat. 223- 
225; U.S. C. title 22, secs. 238-245.) 

NOW, THEREFORE, I, FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, President 
of the United States of America, acting under and by virtue of the authority 
conferred on me by. the said joint resolution of Congress, do hereby pro- 
claim that a state of war unhappily exists between Ethiopia and the King- 
dom of Italy; and I do hereby admonish all citizens of the United States 
or any of its possessions and all persons residing or being within the territory 
or jurisdiction of the United States or its possessions to abstain from every 
violation of the provisions of the joint resolution above set forth, hereby 
made effective and applicable to the export of arms, ammunition, or imple- 
ments of war from any place in the United States or its possessions to 
Ethiopia or to the Kingdom of Italy, or to any Italian possession, or to any 
neutral port for transshipment to, or for the use of, Ethiopia or the King- 
dom of Italy. 

And I do hereby declare and proclaim that the articles listed below shall 
be considered arms, ammunition, and implements of war for the purposes of 
Section 1 of the said joint resolution of Congress: 

Category I 

(1) Rifles and carbines using ammunition in excess of cal. 26.5, and 
their barrels; 

(2) Machine guns, automatic rifles, and machine pistols of all cal- 
ibers, and their barrels; 

(3) Guns, howitzers, and mortars of all calibers, their mountings 
and barrels; 

(4) Ammunition for the arms enumerated under (1) and (2) above, 
i.e., high-power steel-jacketed ammunition in excess of cal. 26.5; filled 
and unfilled projectiles and propellants with a web thickness of .o15 
me or greater for the projectiles of the arms enumerated under (3), 
above; 

(5) Grenades, bombs, torpedoes, and mines, filled or unfilled, and 
apparatus for their use or discharge; 

6) Tanks, military armored vehicles, and armored trains. 


Category II 
Vessels of war of all kinds, including aircraft carriers and submarines. 


Category III 

(1) Aircraft, assembled or dismantled, both heavier and lighter than 
air, which are designed, adapted, and intended for aerial combat by 
the use of machine guns or of artillery or for the carrying and dropping 
of bombs, or which are equipped with, or which by reason of design or 
construction are prepared for, any of the appliances referred to in 
paragraph (2), below. 
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(2) Aerial gun mounts and frames, bomb racks, torpedo carriers, 
and bomb or torpedo release mechanisms. 
Category IV 

Revolvers and automatic pistols of a weight in excess of I pound 
6 ounces (630 grams), using ammunition in excess of cal. 26.5, and 
ammunition therefor. 
Category V 

(1) Aircraft assembled or dismantled, both heavier and lighter than 
air, other than those included in Category III; 

(2) Propellers or air screws, fuselages, hulls, tail units, and under 
carriage units; 

(3) Aircraft engines. 
Category VI 


(1) Livens projectors and flame throwers; 
(2) Mustard gas, lewisite, ethyldichlorarsine, and methyldichlor- 
arsine. 


And I do hereby enjoin upon all officers of the United States, charged 
with the execution of the laws thereof, the utmost diligence in preventing 
violations of the said joint resolution, and this my Proclamation issued 
thereunder, and in bringing to trial and punishment any offenders against 
the same. 

And I do hereby delegate to the Secretary of State the Power of pre- 
scribing regulations for the enforcement of Section 1 of the said joint resolu- 
tion of August 31, 1935, as made effective by this my Proclamation issued 
thereunder. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and caused 
the Seal of the United States to be affixed. 

DONE at the City of Washington this 5th day of October, in the year 

of our Lord nineteen hundred and thirty-five, and of the In- 

[SEAL] dependence of the United States of America the one hundred 

and sixtieth. 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
By the President: 
CorRDELL HULL 
Secretary of State. 
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E. PROCLAMATION BY THE PRESIDENT UNDER SECTION 6 OF THE ACT, 
Givinc NoTICE THAT AMERICAN CiTIZENS MAy TRAVEL ON 
BELLIGERENT VESSELS ONLY AT THEIR Own RiIsK, 
OcTOBER 5, 1935/4 


By the President of the United States of America 


A PROCLAMATION 


WHEREAS Section 6 of the Joint Resolution of Congress, approved 
August 31, 1935 (Public Resolution No. 67—74th Congress), provides 
that— 

Whenever, during any war in which the United States is neutral, the 
President shall find that the maintenance of peace between the United 
States and foreign nations, or the protection of the lives of citizens of 
the United States, or the protection of the commercial interests of 
the United States and its citizens, or the security of the United States 
requires that the American citizens should refrain from traveling as 
passengers on the vessels of any belligerent nation, he shall so pro- 
claim, and thereafter no citizen of the United States shall travel on any 
vessel of any belligerent nation except at his own risk, unless in accord- 
ance with such rules and regulations as the President shall prescribe: 
Provided, however, That the provisions of this section shall not apply to 
a citizen traveling on the vessel of a belligerent whose voyage was 
begun in advance of the date of the President’s proclamation, and who 
had no opportunity to discontinue his voyage after that date: And 
provided further, That they shall not apply under ninety days after the 
date of the President’s proclamation to a citizen returning from a for- 
eign country to the United States or to any of its possessions. When, 
in the President’s judgment, the conditions which have caused him to 
issue his proclamation have ceased to exist, he shall revoke his procla- 
mation and the provisions of this section shall thereupon cease to 


apply. 

AND WHEREAS war now unhappily exists between Ethiopia and the 
Kingdom of Italy; and 

WHEREAS I find that the protection of the lives of citizens of the United 
States requires that American citizens should refrain from traveling as 
passengers on the vessels of either of the belligerent nations; 

NOW, THEREFORE, I, FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, President 
of the United States of America, acting under and by virtue of the author- 
ity vested in me by the said Joint Resolution of Congress, do hereby ad- 
monish all citizens of the United States to abstain from traveling on any 
vessel of either of the belligerent nations contrary to the provisions of the 
said Joint Resolution; and 

I do hereby give notice that any citizen of the United States who may 
travel on such a vessel, contrary to the provisions of the said Joint Resolu- 
tion, will do so at his own risk. 

4 Department of State Press Releases, October 5, 1935, D. 256. 
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IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and caused 
the seal of the United States to be affixed. 
DONE at the City of Washington this 5th day of October, in the year 
of our Lord nineteen hundred and thirty-five, and of the In- 
[SEAL] dependence of the United States of America the one hundred 
and sixtieth. 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
By the President: 
CorRDELL HULL 
Secretary of State. 


F. STATEMENT OF THE PRESIDENT TO THE PRESS, OCTOBER 5, 1935%5 


In view of the situation which has unhappily developed between Ethiopia 
and Italy, it has become my duty under the provisions of the Joint Resolu- 
tion of Congress approved August 31, 1935, to issue, and I am today issuing 
my proclamation making effective an embargo on the exportation from 
this country to Ethiopia and Italy of arms, ammunition, and implements of 
war. Notwithstanding the hope we entertained that war would be avoided, 
and the exertion of our influence in that direction, we are now compelled 
to recognize the simple and indisputable fact that Ethiopian and Italian 
armed forces are engaged in combat, thus creating a state of war within 
the intent and meaning of the Joint Resolution. 

In these specific circumstances I desire it to be understood that any of 
our people who voluntarily engage in transactions of any character with 
either of the belligerents do so at their own risk. 


G. SECRETARY HULL’s STATEMENT TO THE PRESS, NOVEMBER I5, 193518 


In view of the many inquiries that are being asked from time to time 
with respect to trade with Ethiopia and Italy, I deem it proper again to 
call attention to the statement by the President on October 5, that he 
desired it ‘‘to be understood that any of our peopie who voluntarily engage 
in transactions of any character with either of the belligerents do so at their 
own risk.”’ 

On October 10 I explained that the President’s statement was based 
primarily upon the policy and purpose of keeping this country out of war 
and that ‘‘it certainly was not intended to encourage transactions with the 
belligerents.’’ 

I further explained that ‘‘our people might well realize that the universal 
state of business uncertainty and suspense on account of the war is seriously 
handicapping business between all countries, and that the sooner the war is * 


18 Department of State Press Releases, October 5, 1935, D. 255. 
16 Department of State Press Releases, November 16, 1935, D. 382. 
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terminated the sooner the restoration and stabilization of business in all 
parts of the world, which is infinitely more important than trade with the 
belligerents, will be brought about.” 

The President, in a statement on October 30, further emphasized the 
spirit of this policy. 

The American people are entitled to know that there are certain com- 
modities such as oil, copper, trucks, tractors, scrap iron and scrap steel 
which are essential war materials, although not actually “arms, ammuni- 
tion, or implements of war,’’ and that according to recent government 
trade reports a considerably increased amount of these is being exported 
for war purposes. 

This class of trade is directly contrary to the policy of this government 
as announced in official statements of the President and Secretary of State, 
as it is also contrary to the general spirit of the recent Neutrality Act. 

The administration is closely observing the trend and volume of exports 
to those countries, and within a few days the Department of Commerce 
expects to have complete detailed lists of all commodities exported to the 
belligerents which will enable exact comparison with lists for the same 
period last year. 


H. STATEMENT oF NEUTRALITY PoLicy oF THE UNITED StaTeEs!7 


The determination of the administration to maintain its neutrality 
policy in the East African controversy independently and undeterred by 
what the League of Nations or other governments might do was emphati- 
cally asserted today on high official authority. 

There was no intention of relaxing the pressure being exerted on Ameri- 

can business to prevent what a State Department spokesman described as 
efforts of a few of our citizens to gobble up blood money in the form of war 
profits, and no apologies were to be made to any one for the Government’s 
efforts to keep the country out of war and to prevent war profits. 

It made no difference to the United States what other countries or the 
League of Nations might do, it was declared. 

This was the answer to suggestions in Europe and by some critics in this 
country that the United States was ‘‘out on a limb” because of the delay 
of the League in extending sanctions against Italy to cover oil, steel, and 
other raw materials essential for war, as well as to apprehensions in Great 
Britain over what the reaction would be here to the uncertainty manifested 
in Geneva and European capitals over Premier Mussolini’s threat that oil 
sanctions would mean war. 

The New York Times, November 27, 1035. 
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Rosso Sees Hull 


It stood in the face of another conference held late in the afternoon by 
Augusto Rosso, the Italian Ambassador, with Secretary Hull. Lasting 
twenty minutes, that conference was described as ‘‘a general conversation.” 

If the Ambassador’s purpose was to register a protest against some 
details of the operation of the American neutrality program, or to follow up 
the diplomatic victory Premier Mussolini is represented as feeling he has 
won in Europe by gaining a delay, if not abandonment, of oil sanctions by 
League Powers, that was not disclosed. 

It was learned, however, that Italy was likely to protest the order pre- 
venting the sailing to that country of the tanker Ulysses and may already 
have done so. 

In any event, his discussion was not followed by any change in American 
plans so as to permit an uninterrupted flow of prime war materials to 
Italy, other than arms, ammunition, and implements of war under formal 
embargo. 

In fact, it was amply evident from what was clearly indicated at the 
State Department that Washington intends to stand pat on its neutrality 
policies as enunciated and to develop them further as circumstances 
warrant. 


To Follow Existing Lines 


The program will be followed in the main along lines already charted, 
and officials would not express an opinion in detail as to what further steps 
might be taken. Every effort will be made to prevent exports of oil and 
other essential war materials in more than normal volume to both Italy 
and Ethiopia, but beyond this what is done will depend upon circumstances. 

In pursuing this course the administration is convinced that it has the 
support of the country. 

It is generally believed here that the League’s temporizing with the 
sanctions question has lost friends for it in this country and has given force 
to contentions of the ‘‘irreconciliables’’ that the United States should 
remain aloof from the League and from European politics, but there was no 
official comment on this aspect of the situation. 

It is felt, however, that League hesitancy has given basis for contentions 
that force no longer can apply to arguments heard for fifteen years that, if 
only the United States could be counted upon, Geneva would take a strong 
position. 

The position of the Government was made known by an official spokes- 
man who, in order to clarify the essential points in the American neutrality 
policy, reviewed the steps that have been taken. 

When this government decided that a state of war existed in East Africa, 
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it was explained, it promptly proceeded to carry out the Neutrality Act, 
declaring an embargo on exports of arms, ammunition, and implements of 
war to the belligerents and warning Americans that they would engage in 
transactions with the belligerents at their own risk. 

The latter was subsequently interpreted by the Government, and re- 
peatedly, as meaning a policy of discouraging generally business relations 
with the belligerents. 

Matters so proceeded until it was discovered that certain war materials 
outside the scope of the arms embargo were being shipped abroad for war 
purposes in abnormal quantities, compared with recent periods. This placed 
the Government in the position of embargoing arms and then having to 
determine whether it would remain silent and permit a flood of essential 
war materials to go to the belligerents. That threatened the whole object 
and spirit of the Neutrality Act, it was held. 

In giving fresh consideration to the neutrality statute, the Government 
decided, first, that it was based on the idea of keeping out of the war at all 
hazards and away from the’ entire controversy as much as possible. Sec- 
ondly, it was felt that the spirit of the resolution was opposed to the idea of 
having this country feed the flames of war in order to derive war profits. 


Danger of Complications 


Moreover, officials were convinced that if a vast volume of general busi- 
ness, apart from arms, ammunition and implements of war, were built up 
by this country with the belligerents, there would be a tendency to draw 
the United States closer to the belligerents and a danger of complications 
in connection with the war, as shown by history. 

It was upon these considerations that efforts were undertaken to dis- 
courage abnormal shipments of primary war materials. On the other hand, 
the Government did not regard it as incumbent on the United States from 
any viewpoint to supply necessary war materials to belligerent countries, 
and thus help to protract the war in the light, especially, of the interest in 
the peace of the United States and its obligations under the Briand-Kellogg 
Anti-War Pact [Pact of Paris]. 

No nation, no group of peace agencies abroad, it was emphasized, knew 
what Washington was doing until they read it in the newspapers. The 
United States had pursued its own separate course, it was stated, although 
naturally aware that there would be some common steps taken by other 
nations, or groups of nations, in seeking to promote peace. 

Nevertheless, there were differences between the actions of foreign coun- 
tries and those of the United States. For example, the peace agencies abroad 
adjudged and proclaimed an aggressor in this war. This government had 
nothing to do with that. The foreign forces and agencies are undertaking 
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to assist one of the belligerents. This government is not undertaking to 
assist either. There are other agencies and forces which have undertaken 
to interfere with imports of one of the belligerents. This government had 
not sought to interfere with imports from either belligerent or, so far, with 
the normal flow of American exports. 


More Difficulties Seen 


Officials are satisfied that the Government is carrying out the letter and 
the spirit of the Neutrality Act, and, in a secondary way, is keeping in mind 
American interests and obligations with respect to peace as they relate to 
the Kellogg Pact [Pact of Paris]. 

Naturally, there are difficulties in carrying out this program, and it is 
realized that there will be more difficulties under a neutrality policy. 

It makes no difference, in the opinion of these officials, what other coun- 
tries or any collection of countries do, for the United States knows it is 
trying to keep as far away from the war as it can. It is not trying to help 
a few people make war profits; it is not getting behind any country in the 
war and furnishing its materials to prosecute that war. For that policy the 
Government has no apologies to make to any one, and it would like to have 
the cooperation of all. 

There are difficulties readily recognized in working out the question of 
what is the normal volume of trade with the belligerents, officials point out, 
but at least there are ways of approximating an estimate of the normal 
volume, for it will not be difficult to recognize a sluice of prime war mate- 
rials pouring into a belligerent country. 

Under the circumstances there is no reason, it is felt, why the United 
States should have both ears to the ground to learn what some other coun- 
tries and collection of countries are doing in the light of the war program, 
and in the light of American policy and objectives. If it is wise today for 
the Government to ban war profits from supplies necessary for war to the 
belligerents, it is a policy justified tomorrow, even if some other nations 
and collection of nations have a policy of their own, so the argument runs. 

Washington could stand by and permit a huge flood of war materials to 
go to the belligerents until Congress convenes and endeavors to broaden 
the letter of the neutrality resolution, or it could, it was pointed out, as it 
has done, say that this business is a violation of the neutrality policy. It 
could say, as it has, that this nation is not in favor of war profits, not in 
favor of conducting war for other countries by supplying them with neces- 
sary materials for war purposes. 

As for what more may be done, the Government, it was said, was observ- 
ing events but was content to deal with its troubles from day to day, with- 
out looking forward to them. 
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LIST OF PUBLICATIONS 


These documents present the views of distinguished leaders of opinion of 
many countries on vital international problems and reproduce the texts of 
official treaties, diplomatic correspondence, and draft plans for international 
projects such as the Permanent Court of International Justice. International 
Conciliation appeared under the imprint of the American Association for 
International Conciliation, No. 1, April, 1907, to No. 199, June, 1924. The 
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PREFACE 


Events in the international field during the past six months have 
served to focus public attention on the League of Nations to an 
exceptional degree. A portion of the following article by N. D. 
Houghton, Professor of Political Science at the University of Arizona, 
gives the facts of League relations to the present conflict in East 
Africa. In addition, Professor Houghton deals briefly with the past 
history of the League. The circumstances which brought it into 
being are recalled, and its problems and processes analyzed in some 
detail. 

The extent to which the United States has been in cooperation 
with the work of the League forms an important section of this 
document, which should do much to dispel certain misconceptions 
that have persisted concerning the nature and purposes of an or- 
ganization designed to facilitate that cooperation between the 
nations of the world which has become absolutely necessary. 

There is recorded here also the text of the public statement made 
by James G. McDonald in offering his resignation as High Com- 
missioner for Refugees (Jewish and Others) Coming from Germany. 


NicHOLAS MuRRAY BUTLER 
New York, January 6, 1936. 
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THE PRESENT STATUS OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


By N. D. Houcuton 
Professor of Political Science, University of Arizona 


Within recent years international developments have produced a 
series of events which have served from time to time to call public 
attention to the activities and embarrassing experiences of the 
League of Nations. The press has given considerable space to the 
efforts of the organs and agencies of the League to facilitate settle- 
ments of the Chino-Japanese situation, the Gran Chaco War, the 
Leticia affair between Colombia and Peru, and the Italo-Ethiopian 
controversy. The World Conference on the Limitation of Armaments 
had the active and well advertised cooperation of the Government 
of the United States. It is well known that both Japan and Germany 
have withdrawn from the League and that Paraguay gave formal 
notice in February, 1935, of its intention to withdraw. The fact 
that Mexico, Turkey, Argentina, Ecuador, Afghanistan, and Russia 
have all joined the League since 1931 has been the subject of con- 
siderable comment in American newspapers also, though it has 
aroused less interest than the withdrawals. 

A goodly number of American citizens have managed to keep 
up a lively interest in the activities of the League ever since the 
historic treaty struggle of 1919. Others have been reminded of the 
League’s existence occasionally, especially at times when its organs 
and agencies have been put to severe tests and strains by the necessity 
of trying to deal with particularly stubborn problems. Many have 
had their interest revived by recent events. Most of us are somewhat 
confused and bewildered by what we read concerning the work of 
the League. Sometimes we are told that its organs are powerless to 
deal with great problems of international concern, and again we are 
told that they are going too far in dealing with certain situations; on 
some occasions we read that there has been established a working 
relationship by which the Government of the United States partici- 
pates freely and openly in numerous activities of the League, and 
again we find that our government seems to be extremely cautious 
about cooperating in certain League programs. 

Many people who had lost all confidence in the efficacy of the 
League in the dark days following the failure of its efforts to deal 
with the Manchurian episode have had their faith somewhat restored 
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by the prompt application of economic sanctions against Italy in the 
Ethiopian affair. Some have desired that the United States should 
cooperate fully and wholeheartedly in this application of sanctions, 
and others—a great many in fact—have been so thoroughly dis- 
appointed with the efforts of the League in dealing with a number 
of serious situations during recent years that they are highly skeptical 
about its ability to handle effectively any great controversy involvy- 
ing one of the great nations, and are unwilling for our government to 
have anything further to do with its efforts. The occasion seems to 
warrant, therefore, the offering of a brief elementary treatment of 
the fundamental nature and present status of the League, for the 
benefit of the general reader, in order that an intelligent public 
opinion on this vital topic may be further encouraged. 

It shall be our purpose to explain as clearly as may be done just 
how the League of Nations fits into the great scheme of modern 
international relations, the kinds of services which its principal 
organs render, the relation of the United States to these organs and 
their work, some staggering difficulties and embarrassments which 
the League has met in recent years, and certain pertinent considera- 
tions which must be faced by those who care to work out for them- 
selves a constructive attitude toward the future of the League. 


I. EvoLuTion oF MACHINERY FOR 
INTER-GOVERNMENTAL COOPERATION 


National governments have long found it necessary to cooperate 
in various ways in order to carry on certain of their own governmental 
functions most effectively, and to facilitate the commercial and 
cultural ventures of their citizens and corporations. Some govern- 
mental problems are not capable of being effectively handled by 
individual governments, due to the limitations of national jurisdic- 
tion. For example, piracy and the slave trade can be satisfactorily 
dealt with only by unified and cooperative action by the different 
governments of the world, and the whole matter of extradition of 
fugitive criminals can obviously be handled only by international 
cooperation, because no one nation has jurisdiction over fugitive 
persons who have escaped to another country. Moreover, some 
problems are just too large for any one national government to 
solve for itself. No nation can cope effectively with the great problem 
of opium control. And our very efficient international postal service . 
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has been made possible only by the joint cooperation of the various 
nations of the world. 

Dozens of other similar examples could be given to illustrate the 
necessity and progress of active international cooperation. It must 
suffice here, however, to explain that prior to 1914 there were already 
in existence about fifty special international administrative or- 
ganizations and agencies, each engaged in carrying on a particular 
kind of international cooperation, designed either to facilitate the 
solution of especially difficult government problems, or to promote 
commercial, economic, or cultural intercourse on the part of citizens 
and corporations of the various nations participating. A few examples, 
with the dates of their establishment, will serve to illustrate the 
nature, scope, and historical development of this system of interna- 
tional governmental cooperation. In most cases the title of the 
organization indicates the general nature of its special work: 


Central Rhine Commission, 1804 

Danube Commission, 1856 

Universal Telegraphic Union, 1865 

Universal Postal Union, 1874 

Union on Railway Freight Transportation in Europe, 1878 
Union for Publication of Customs Tariffs, 1880 

Union for Suppression of African Slave Trade, 1890 

International Labor Office, 1900 

International Sugar Union, 1902 

International Institute of Agriculture, 1905 

Wireless Telegraphic Union, 1906 

International Office of Public Health, 1907 

International Opium Commission, 1909 


Each of these organizations is a miniature league of nations; each 
rests upon a multilateral international treaty; each has a permanent 
bureau and staff (secretariat), which is subject to the general control 
of the participating governments and which carries on the con- 
tinuous work of the organization; and the Government of the United 
States has been an active participating member of most of these 
forty-odd international cooperative organizations for many years.! 

1 For a comprehensive survey of the nature and scope of international administrative 
cooperation, see Norman L, Hill, International Administration, McGraw-Hill, 1931, See also 

M, Vinacke, International Organization, Crofts, 1934; E. C. Mower, International Gov- 
ernment, Heath, 1931; and Clyde Eagleton, International Government, Ronald Press, 1932; 
Laurence F. Schmeckebier, International Organizations in Which the United States Partici- 


pates, Brookings Institution, Washington, 1935; and Pitman B. Potter, “‘ Progress in Inter- 
national Cooperation,’’ 50 Political Science Quarterly 377 (September, 1935). 
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It should be explained, however, that, extensive and significant 
as these organizations and agencies had come to be, no centralized 
unity or coordinated direction for them had developed before the 
Great War. Yet the rapid expansion of international commercial 
and cultural contacts was making it ever more necessary for national 
governments to arrange for extending the sphere of their international 
cooperation. And developments during the last fifteen years have 
amply justified the effort which was made at the end of the War to 
arrange for a unified and permanent system for perfecting the facili- 
ties for the ever-increasing amount of necessary international 
cooperation. 

Prior to the World War there had been held a number of great 
international conferences in peace time, at the invitation of particular 
national governments, for discussion of problems of international 
concern. They had not always been highly successful in reaching 
final and conclusive solutions of the problems considered, but they 
had served to show the very great potential possibilities of general 
international conferences, if a plan could be evolved whereby they 
might be held regularly and frequently. Up to 1914, however, no 
such plan had been devised, and it was generally realized that 
perhaps the greatest single need in the field of international relations 
was a need for a system of regular and frequent international con- 
ferences for the direct discussion and consideration by responsible 
representatives of the various national governments of questions 
of mutual interest and concern.? 

Before 1914 great progress had been made in the practice of settling 
international disputes by arbitration, in cases where the disputing 
governments could agree to submit the particular disputes to that 
form of adjudication. It must be understood, however, that, im- 
portant as was this development of international arbitration, it 
was obviously limited in its effective application to such cases as 
the disputing governments could mutually agree to submit to 
arbitral settlement. There was no plan whereby there was any 
responsibility on the part of any agency or institution for stepping 
into a dispute between two nations and urging them to be reasonable, 
or for bringing pressure upon them to submit the dispute to arbitra- 

2On the general subject of international conferences, see Norman L, Hill, The Public 
International Conference, Stanford University Press, 1929; and F. S. Dunn, The Practice and 
Procedure of International Conferences, Baltimore, 1929. See also S. E. Baldwin, ‘‘ The Inter- 


national Congresses and Conferences of the Last Century as Forces Working Toward the 
Solidarity of the World,’’ 1 American Journal of International Law 565 (1907). 
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tion.’ Individual national governments sometimes offered their 
“good offices” in an effort to bring disputing nations together for a 
pacific settlement, but there was no responsibility or machinery for 
performing this very important service for the world as a whole. 

So, on the eve of the Great War, and after, it was clearly realized 
that there was real need for certain great improvements in the 
machinery of international relations: (1) a need for regular and 
frequent international conferences; (2) a need for a great permanent 
and continuous agency for facilitating international governmental 
cooperation; and (3) a need for a permanent agency with conscious 
and continuous responsibility for trying to keep international peace. 
And these were the functions which the League of Nations was 
designed to perform.‘ 


II. WuHat THE LEAGUE oF Nations Is Not 


It seems to be necessary, in any explanation of the nature of the 
League of Nations in this country, to begin by explaining first, what 
it is not, in order that the ground may be cleared for an explanation 
of what the League really is. Certain erroneous and unwarranted, 
but persistent, impressions with respect to the nature of the League 
of Nations have come down to us from the days of the treaty fight 
and political campaign of 1919 and 1920. Fifteen years of League 
operations have demonstrated, however, that most of the rabid 
charges and alarming predictions made in the course of the Senate’s 
consideration of the Peace Treaty were unjustified. 

The League of Nations is not a super-government. It is not a world 
government which destroys the independence of its member nations. 
On the contrary, it is an organization of independent nations. The 
League organization is not to be compared with a national govern- 
ment, which has power to require obedience on the part of its citizens. 


3 One of the best treatments of arbitrations is J. H. Ralston, The Law and Procedure of 
International Tribunals, Stanford University Press, 1926. The same author presents an his- 
torical sketch of arbitral tribunals in his J nternational Arbitration from Athens to Locarno, 
Stanford University Press, 1928, See also Arbitration and the United Siates, World Peace 
Foundation Pamphlets, Vol. IX, No. 6-7, (1926). 

4 The Permanent Court of International Justice, the so-called ‘‘ World Court,”’ is outside 
the scope of this paper. The most useable brief treatise on this worthy companion to the 
League of Nations is Manley O, Hudson, The World Court; 1921-1934, World Peace Foun- 
dation, 1934. See also Philip C. Jessup, ‘‘The United States and the Permanent Court of 
International Justice,’’ International Conciliation, No. 273 (October, 1931); Antonio S, de 
Bustamante, The World Court, Macmillan, 1926; ‘and Manley O. Hudson, The Permanent 
Court of International Justice, Macmillan, 1934. 
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It is not clothed with power to compel member nations to do any- 
thing. 

A second prevalent misconception with regard to the nature of 
the League is the impression that its work is confined to preventing 
wars. Now, while we shall explain a little later that the League organs 
do try to prevent wars by helping to settle dangerous disputes, it 
must be understood that this is only one phase of their work, and 
that the larger part of their activities has no immediate connection 
with preventing wars. 

Finally, it needs to be understood that the League of Nations is 
not an absolute guarantee of international peace. It stands as the 
only active and potent agency having the conscious and continuous 
obligation of trying to keep the peace, but it is no more an absolute 
guarantee of perfect peace than the medical profession is an absolute 
guarantee of perfect health. It is true that in many instances the 
organs of the League of Nations have been very effective in prevent- 
ing serious breaches of the peace, but that has not always been the 
case, nor is it necessarily to be expected to be so in all cases in the 
future. It should be appreciated, though, as has already been pointed 
out, that the organs of the League of Nations constitute the only 
existing world agencies with conscious and continuous responsibility 
for actively trying to keep the peace of the world. The League organs 
are, however, strictly limited in their efforts to preserve the peace 
by the fact that only such action may be taken in any case as is 
agreed upon by the various national governments of the League 
members and acquiesced in by the governments of those nations 
which are not members of the League. This aspect of the League’s 
functions and responsibilities will be discussed at some length at 
a later point. 


III. ORGANIZATION AND WORKING OF THE LEAGUES 


It needs to be emphasized that the League of Nations is not an 
institution which stands over and above the member nations with 


5 The most readable comprehensive treatment of the League of Nations is Felix Morley, 
The Society of Nations, Brookings Institution, 1932. See also C. Howard-Ellis, The Origin, 
Structure, and Working of the League of Nations, Houghton, 1928; Denys P. Myers, Hand- 
book of the League of Nations, World Peace Foundation, 1935; and William EB, Rappard, 
International Relations as Viewed from Geneva, Yale University Press, 1925. 

For up-to-date information on details of League organization and activities, see J. Jack- 
son and S, King-Hall, The League Year Book, published annually by Macmillan beginning 
in 1932, 
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power to control their actions, as governments control the behavior 
of their citizens. It is, on the other hand, an agency of the member 
nations which they have established because they need to make use 
of itin many ways. The League of Nations is an organization through 
which the nations of the world may cooperate in solving problems 
which they all have in common, and which cannot be effectively 
handled by the individual national governments. Nations are not 
required to cooperate, but those which care to do so have opportuni- 
ties for continuous and effective cooperation in many ways. The 
League of Nations is not to be thought of as an institution separate 
and apart from the nations which are its members, It is a device 
by which the member nations may, by common consent, agree to 
cooperate in doing work which they all desire to help to do. It pro- 
vides permanent international machinery for such cooperation. 

An important phase of the work of the League organization is 
that of helping to carry out certain terms of the treaties of peace. For 
example, the task of supervising the administration of the govern- 
ment of the Saar region, pending the plebiscite which was held in 
1935, and of the former colonial possessions of Germany and Turkey, 
now governed as ‘‘ Mandates”’ under the direction of various nations, 
is delegated to the Council of the League of Nations, the Permanent 
Mandates Commission, and the Mandates Section of the League’s 
Secretariat. 

Perhaps the greatest single contribution which the establishment 
of the League of Nations made to the machinery and technique of 
international relations has been its provision for regular and frequent 
international conferences. It is now certain that at least one great 
world conference will convene every year in the annual meeting of 
the League of Nations Assembly. And it is also certain that at least 
four lesser international conferences will meet each year with the 
regular sessions of the Council. In fact there are always more than 
these five conferences in a year; both the Council and the Assembly 
may hold special sessions, and from time to time, many other special 
conferences are held under the auspices of the League and according 
to its arrangements. 

It is not practicable here to describe at all fully the various parts 
of the League of Nation’s machinery. It is essential, however, to 
look briefly at the principal organs of the League in relation to their 
performance of the chief types of work which constitute the more 
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obvious functions of the League. The Assembly and the Council are 
designed, as has been indicated, to provide regular and frequent 
international conferences at which any sort of international question, 
problem, or grievance may be considered and discussed openly. The 
Assembly, being a conference of representatives of the governments 
of all nations which are members of the League, constitutes virtually 
a world conference, and obviously may not ordinarily be expected 
to convene very frequently. It meets annually in September in regular 
session. The Council, made up of representatives of only fourteen 
nations, is purposely small enough to be convened more frequently 
and even hastily, in the event that an international emergency makes 
that desirable. 

The Council and the Assembly are not to be thought of as being 
either individually or jointly, legislative bodies. They do not con- 
stitute an international legislature. There is no such institution. The 
Council and the Assembly are simply separate and distinct inter- 
national conferences of diplomatic representatives of the nations 
which are members of the League of Nations. Each has authority 
to discuss, consider, and investigate any matter which seems to be of 
international importance. If any agreement is reached upon any 
particular subject, recommendations may be made to the nations 
concerned, if that seems to be desirable, and such agreements may 
be embodied in treaties for the consideration of the respective na- 
tional governments, but no action of either the Assembly or the 
Council is binding upon any nation unless the government of that 
nation accepts the action and consents to be bound by it. It has come 
to be the definite practice of many nations to be represented at 
meetings of the Council and the Assembly by their prime ministers 
or their foreign ministers. This makes these conferences real instru- 
ments for international negotiation and agreement.* Moreover, 
special international conferences are frequently arranged by either 
the Council or the Assembly for consideration of special subjects, 
for which careful previous preparation is needed. The Opium Con- 
ferences, the Economic Conferences, and the Conference on the 
Limitation of Armaments are examples of such special conferences. 

The Secretariat of the League of Nations constitutes the core of 
the permanent civil service of the League. It is a permanent agency 

6 International Conferences do exercise a legislative function in the drafting of proposed 
multilateral treaties, and the League Assembly has been particularly active in this work, 


Felix Morley discusses the matter in a chapter called ‘‘The Assembly as International 
Parliament,”’ op. cit., Chapter 15, 
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for continuous service to the nations of the world in facilitating the 
carrying out of numerous projects of intergovernmental cooperation 
upon which they, from time to time, agree to enter. The Secretariat 
is, however, not to be thought of as being, in any sense, an inter- 
national executive, with power to compel nations to carry out their 
international obligations. There is no such institution in existence, 
nor was it intended to set up one when the League of Nations was 
established. The Secretariat of the League is simply a permanent 
administrative agency of the nations for coordinating and carrying 
on specific projects of cooperation. Its chief officer is a Secretary- 
General, who is appointed by coordinate action of the Council and 
the Assembly. There are some five hundred permanent employees 
connected with the Secretariat, and the entire organization, divided 
into more than a dozen different departments, or ‘‘sections,’’ is 
subject to the constant general direction of the national governments 
of the world through decisions made by their representatives in the 
meetings of Assembly and the Council. The titles of the respective 
sections of the Secretariat will indicate the nature of the administra- 
tive services which they are designed to provide. They are: Inter- 
national Administration Section; Legal Section; Health Section; 
Intellectual Cooperation and International Bureaus Section; Man- 
dates Section; Disarmament Section; Political Section; Information 
Section; and Minorities Section; Opium Traffic and Social Questions 
Section; Economic Section; Financial Section; and Communications 
and Transit Section. 

Separate from but closely associated with the Secretariat are 
several special administrative organizations which have been 
established from time to time to deal with particular aspects of 
international cooperation. In fact, practically all of the newer bureaus 
for international cooperation are being established in connection 
with and under the general direction of the League of Nations. 
Typical examples of these newer agencies are the Permanent Opium 
Control Board, the International Health Organization, the Economic 
and Financial Organization, and the Communications and Transit 
Organization. Most of the earlier special organizations for inter- 
national cooperation, discussed in the introductory aspect of this 
paper, have remained independent of the League organization, though 
some of them have become affiliated with it by agreement of the 
nations concerned. 
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A very important aspect of the work of the League is, as has 
already been indicated, that of trying, consciously and continuously, 
to keep the peace of the world by encouraging and urging disputing 
nations to be reasonable and to settle their disputes by peaceful 
means. The Pact of Paris, which went into effect in 1929, was in- 
tended to strengthen the peace machinery by pledging the United 
States and most of the other nations of the world not to resort to war 
as a means of settling disputes and to make use of peaceful methods 
for doing so; but the League of Nations remains, in spite of its recent 
embarrassments, the only existing institution with definite responsi- 
bility for stepping into particular disputes, as they may occur, with 
the purpose of trying to see that they are peacefully settled. 

The preamble to the Covenant of the League declares its dominant 
purposes to be ‘‘to promote international cooperation and to achieve 
international peace and security.’’ And Articles 10 to 17, inclusive, 
are devoted to defining and outlining the processes by which the 
organs of the League may be helpful in promoting the settlement of 
international disputes which threaten or disturb the peace of nations. 
Members of the League are obligated to respect the “territorial 
integrity and existing political independence” of all other members, 
and to make use of arbitration, judicial settlement, or inquiry by the 
Council, in an effort to avoid war. The Council and the Assembly are 
authorized to investigate thoroughly all disturbances which are 
brought to their attention as endangering the peace of the world and 
to make every effort to induce the disputing governments to reach a 
peaceful settlement. And, failing by these means to prevent war in 
any particular case, the governments of the members of the League 
are authorized and obligated to resort to certain sanctions in an effort 
to bring about a termination of hostilities as speedily as possible. 

Article 16 of the Covenant provides: 

1. Should any Member of the League resort to war in dis- 
regard of its covenants under Articles 12, 13 or 15, it shall ipso 
facto be deemed to have committed an act of war against all 
other Members of the League, which hereby undertake imme- 
diately to subject it to the severance of ali trade or financial 
relations, the prohibition of all intercourse between their 
nationals and the nationals of the covenant-breaking State, and 
prevention of all financial, commercial, or personal intercourse 
between the nationals of the covenant-breaking State and the 


nationals of any other State, whether a Member of the League 
or not. 
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2. It shall be the duty of the Council in such case to recom- 
mend to the several Governments concerned what effective 
military, naval or air force the members of the League shall 
severally contribute to the armed forces to be used to protect 
the covenants of the League. 

3. The Members of the League agree, further, that they will 
mutually support one another in the financial and economic 
measures which are taken under this article, in order to mini- 
mize the loss and inconvenience resulting from the above 
measures, and that they will mutually support one another in 
resisting any special measures aimed at one of their number 
by the covenant-breaking State, and that they will take the 
necessary steps to afford passage through their territory to the 
forces of any of the Members of the League which are cooperat- 
ing to protect the covenants of the League. 


Thus, the legal bases were provided for the use of drastic action to 
control war. But, whatever may have been in the minds of the framers 
of the League Covenant, it soon became apparent that the contem- 
plated economic and military sanctions were fraught with such serious 
responsibilities that only the gravest cases of aggression might be 
expected to call them into operation, if in fact they could be depended 
upon ever to be used. The Council is given the duty and the respon- 
sibility of determining when their use is called for, but it has no power 
to enforce them. This power rests, in the last analysis, of course, in the 
hands of the governments of the respective members of the League, 
and the application of either economic or military sanctions so seri- 
ously affects the interests of the populations of the various nations 
as to make it a matter of grave concern for the government of each 
nation. 

The use of economic sanctions was discussed with respect to the 
Chino-Japanese hostilities, which began in 1931, and also in the case 
of the war between Paraguay and Bolivia, but in neither instance 
were they applied beyond the placing of an embargo upon the sale of 
munitions by certain nations. It began to look, therefore, as though 
it might be utterly impracticable ever to expect an effective applica- 
tion of sanctions as contemplated by the League Covenant, and the 
prompt resort to economic sanctions against Italy in the fall of 1935, 
which will be discussed at a later point, has been the occasion of sur- 
prise mingled with hopes, fears, and doubts. 
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IV. STAatTus OF THE LEAGUE AS A WORLD ORGANIZATION 


At the opening of the first meeting of the Assembly of the League 
in 1920, forty-one nations had become members. And one by one 
others have been admitted until by 1935 sixty-three nations had 
joined, and fifty-eight were active members. Egypt, Yemen, and the 
United States have not joined. Costa Rica withdrew in 1926. Brazil 
withdrew in 1928.7 Germany and Japan withdrew in 1933, and Para- 
guay has given formal notice of intention to withdraw. 

In the early years of its existence, the League of Nations enjoyed 
no great prestige. The absence of Germany, Russia, Turkey, Mexico, 
and the United States constituted a considerable handicap. And the 
dominance of the European situation by the former Allied nations 
gave the League no immediate position of command. As time passed, 
however, the work of its organs and agencies came to be increasingly 
respected, appreciated, and depended upon. Germany was admitted 
to membership in 1926. League activities and services expanded. 
League prestige developed. And by virtue of participation by non- 
member nations in its activities, the League became essentially a 
world organization. Practically all progress in international coopera- 
tion came to be made through agencies of the League.® Virtually all 
great international conferences came to be League conferences, 
simply because it is impracticable to hold many special international 
conferences in addition to those arranged by the League. 

In fact, the League’s growing prestige is undoubtedly responsible 
in part for its recent embarrassments. It appears that this fact has 
been almost entirely overlooked in the present period of League 
criticism, however, and we shall give it further consideration at a 
later point. 

The machinery of the League of Nations is available to be made 
use of for any sort of inter-governmental cooperation which may at 
any time become necessary or desirable. Nations which are members 
of the League naturally make use of its agencies for carrying on their 
cooperative enterprises, and it has become absolutely necessary for 
non-member nations to cooperate with other nations by means of 

7Consult Warren H. Kelchner, Latin American Relations with the League of Nations, 
World Peace Foundation Pamphlets, Vol. XII, No. 6 (1929). See also Stephen P, Duggan, 
“Latin America, the League, and the United States,” 12 Foreign Affairs 281 (January, 


934). 
8 See William E. Rappard, Uniting Europe, Yale University Press, 1930. 
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the League machinery.? If a nation which is not a member of the 
League desires to cooperate with League members in such matters as 
international control of opium traffic, slavery control, international 
health service, limitation of armaments, or an attempt to induce 
Japan to be reasonable in the Manchurian situation, it becomes neces- 
sary to do so by cooperation with existing and operating League 
agencies. This fact, of course, accounts for the ever-increasing amount 
of participation by the Government of the United States in various 
aspects of the work of the League of Nations. 


V. COOPERATION BY THE UNITED STATES 
IN THE WORK OF THE LEAGUE 


In his first message to Congress, on April 12, 1921, President 
Harding stated that, ‘‘In the existing League of Nations, world- 
governing with its super-powers, this Republic will have no part.” 
And, in the following month, Ambassador Harvey, with the Presi- 
dent’s approval, stated in London that the United States ‘will 
not have anything whatsoever to do with the League or with any 
commission or committee appointed by or responsible to it, directly 
or indirectly, openly or furtively.’’!° 

For six months after Mr. Harding became President on March 4, 
1921, the Department of State ignored all communications from the 
League of Nations, refusing even to acknowledge their receipt. These 
communications consisted of notices of various international con- 
ferences, invitations to send representatives to participate in inter- 
national conferences, and reports prepared by League officials dealing 
with such matters as white slavery, opium traffic, mandates, the 
newly organized World Court, and other situations of world-wide 
concern. In some instances, letters were sent by registered mail, thus 
forcing a postal receipt to be returned to Geneva. On June 30, 1921, 
the American Consul at Geneva informed the Secretary-General of 

9 For a comprehensive historical survey of the activities of the League of Nations, see 
Ten Years of World Cooperation, published by the League Secretariat at Geneva in 1930. 
And for a more detailed treatment of the economic and financial activities of the League, 
see Wallace McClure, World Prosperity as Sought Through the Economic Work of the League 
of Nations, Macmillan, 1933. 

10 For splendid treatments of the controversial consideration of the question of whether 
or not the United States should ratify the Treaty of Versailles with the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, see D. F, Fleming, The United States and the League of Nations, 1918— 
1920, Putnam, 1932; and C, A. Berdahl, The Policy of the United States with Respect to the 
League of Nations, Graduate Institute of International Studies, Geneva, 1932. See also 


H. M. Darling, ‘‘Who Kept the United States out of the League of Nations?” 10 Canadian 
Historical Review 196 (September, 1929). 
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the League that ‘unofficially and orally”’ he was instructed to say 
that ‘‘the State Department had received its registered mail from 
Geneva,” but that since the American Government “did not recog- 
nize the existence of the League, it would not reply.” 

By September, 1921, however, Mr. Hughes had decided to make 
some sort of disposition of the accumulating correspondence from 
the League Secretariat. Accordingly, he acknowledged receipt of 
fifteen communications at one time; nine more were acknowledged 
in November, and eleven in December. Then, as it became more 
and more obvious that some sort of communication with the League 
would have to be established, the Department of State adopted a 
practice of communicating indirectly by sending dispatches to the 
Swiss Government to be delivered to the League Secretariat. The 
Dutch Government also served in this capacity of a go-between 
on some occasions. 

This indirect method proved to be inadequate, however, and 
soon direct official communications were being carried on regularly. 
The earliest representatives sent by the Government of the United. 
States to take part in League activities were designated as “‘ob- 
servers,” ‘‘unofficial observers,” or “official representatives acting 
in an unofficial capacity.” They ultimately came to be largely dis- 
placed by full-fledged official delegations, however, and for ten years 
now the United States has had an increasingly active part in League 
activities designed to promote numerous lines of intergovernmental 
cooperation in which the United States has an interest. 

In 1928 the staff of the American Consulate at Geneva was re- 
organized and enlarged, making available several persons to engage 
in the work of keeping up contacts for the Government with the 
League and its many activities. In 1930, Mr. Prentiss Gilbert was 
sent to Geneva as Consul to devote his entire time, with five of the 
seven members of his staff, to this task of maintaining contacts with 
the League," and in the spring of 1930 former Secretary of State 
Kellogg stated that already the United States had taken part in the 
work of more than forty League commissions and conferences, most 
of this participation having been completely “official.” 

Obviously, no detailed treatment of the many aspects of American 
cooperation in the work of the League of Nations is possible within 

11 See Pitman B. Potter, ‘Permanent Delegations to the League of Nations,” 25 Amer- 


ican Political Science Review 21 (February, 1931); and Edwin L. James, ‘‘Our ‘Consul to the 
League,’ ’’ New York Times, August 26, 1930. 
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the scope of this paper, and discussion must, therefore, be confined 
to an effort to describe briefly the nature of this participation and 
to explain the character of the methods used. 

Not being a member of the League, the United States does not 
send representatives to sit in the regular sessions of the Council or 
the Assembly, though the American minister at Berne and the 
Consulate at Geneva are always available for consultation with 
delegates from other nations upon any question of interest to the 
United States which is being considered by either the Council or 
the Assembly. And full reports are made by these representatives 
to the Department of State upon all League discussions and activi- 
ties in which the American Government has an interest. 

The Department of State does, however, send representatives and 
delegations to take part in the work of the many special conferences 
for which the League Council arranges from time to time, and in 
which non-member nations are invited to participate. And official 
representatives often take part in the preliminary and preparatory 
work which is necessary in order to get ready for such conferences. 
For example, the Assistant Surveyor-General of the United States 
Public Health Service was sent to attend meetings of the League 
‘Advisory Committee on the Traffic in Opium in January, 1923. And 
in November, 1924, President Coolidge sent an official delegation 
to attend the Opium Conference. In fact, Mr. Stephen G. Porter, 
chairman of the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, who headed 
the American delegation, created quite a sensation by his per- 
sistence in arguing the merits of his proposed plan for drastic reduc- 
tion of imports of raw opium, and by his hasty withdrawal from the 
Conference in February, 1925, when his plan was not accepted. 

It is not practicable here to discuss, or even to mention, all of the 
numerous League conferences in which the United States has taken 
part. A few cases of participation in such conferences and in other 
aspects of League activities, however, deserve special, if only brief, 
attention. 

12 For an excellent discussion of the nature and extent of cooperation by the Government 
of the United States with the League of Nations, see Ursula P. Hubbard, the ‘‘ Cooperation 
of the United States with the League of Nations and with the International Labor Organiza- 
tion,”’ International Conciliation, No. 274 (November, 1931). See also Berdahl, op. cit., 
Chapter 5; and The United States and the League of Nations, Foreign Policy Association 
Information Service, Vol. VI, No. 9 (July 9, 1930). 


13See R. L, Buell, The International Opium Conferences, World Peace Foundation Pam- 
phlets, Vol. VIII, No. 2-3, 1925. 
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The Codification Conference 


In 1924 the Council of the League appointed a committee of 
experts to make a preliminary study of the aspects of international 
law which might seem to be “‘ripe”’ for codification in the form of 
treaties. The committee consisted of sixteen jurists, among whom 
was Mr. George W. Wickersham, then President of the American 
Law Institute, and formerly Attorney-General of the United States. 
Following the preparatory work suggested by this committee, the 
First Codification Conference met at The Hague in March, 1930. 
The United States was officially represented by a delegation of dis- 
tinguished jurists, who played a very active part in the deliberations. 
Of four proposed treaties submitted by the conference for considera- 
tion by the nations, all dealing with nationality, one was signed by 
the American delegation.4%* It is designed to relieve naturalized 
citizens from obligation for military service in the countries of their 
birth, and to give similar relief to certain persons born in the United 
States of alien parents, and who are possessed thereby of double 
nationality and liable for military service in the homelands of their © 
parents. This convention is in harmony with American policy as 
expressed in existing bilateral treaties. 

The Conference found even greater difficulties than had been 
anticipated in securing agreement with respect to existing or desirable 
rules of international law, but recommended with enthusiasm that 
the problem be followed up and that a series of future conferences be 
planned by the League, each to deal with a limited aspect of the law 
and preceded by thorough and adequate preliminary preparations. 
The American Government joined heartily in this recommendation." 


The World Economic Conference of 1933 


The Government of the United States was represented on the 
League committees which made the preliminary preparations for the 
World Economic Conference which met in London in the summer of 


138 Department of State Press Release, January 5, 1931. 

14 On the problems and work of the Codification Conference, see J. S. Reeves, ‘‘Hague 
Conference on Codification of International Law,’’ 24 American Journal of International 
Law 52 (1930); M. O. Hudson, ‘‘First Conference for Codification of International Law,” 
Ibid., p. 447; R. W. Flournoy, Jr., ‘‘ Nationality Convention, Protocols and Recommenda- 
tions Adopted by the First Conference on Codification of International Law,” Ibid., p. 467, 
J. S, Reeves, ‘‘ Codification of the Law of Territorial Water,”’ Ibid., p, 486; E, M. Borchard; 
“* “Responsibility of States’ at the Hague Codification Conference,” Jbid., p. 517; S. W. 
Boggs, ‘‘ Delimitation of the Territorial Sea,’’ Ibid., p. 541; Hunter Miller, ‘‘The Hague 
Codification Conference,’’ Ibid., p. 674; and M. O. Hudson, ‘‘The Hague Convention of 
t930and the Nationality of Women,”’ Jbid., Vol. 27, p. 117 (1933). 
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1933. The program for that conference was thus drafted with the 
active collaboration of American officials.5 The conference was 
attended by a distinguished American delegation headed by Secre- 
tary of State Cordell Hull and including United States Senators and 
other persons of high standing.16 


Limitation of Armaments 


In no aspect of the League’s work has the Government of the 
United States cooperated more enthusiastically than in the effort 
to achieve progress in a program for limitation of national arma- 
ments. Following several years of League effort to achieve national 
security and armament limitation beginning in 1920, the Council 
established, in 1926, a Preparatory Commission for a Disarmament 
Conference, and invited the United States, Turkey, and Russia to 
accept membership on the Commission. From that time on, the 
United States had active and enthusiastic representatives on this 
Preparatory Commission which labored valiantly to prepare the way 
for a genuine world conference on limitation of armaments.” It 
finished its work in December, 1930, with the preparation of a Draft 
Convention to serve as a basis for the discussions in the World Dis- 
armament Conference which met in February, 1932.18 

At the different sessions of the Conference, the American Govern- 
ment was represented most enthusiastically and effectively by Mr. 
Norman H. Davis and others. In June, 1932, Mr. Davis presented 
for President Hoover a proposal for a drastic cut in all lines of arma- 
ments amounting to at least 3314 per cent in land and naval forces, and 
proposing the abolition of bombing planes, tanks, chemical warfare, 
and large mobile guns.!® President Roosevelt has been keenly inter- 
ested in the work of the conference, and when the deliberations were 
disrupted by the withdrawal of the German delegation, Mr. Davis 
pursued a policy of trying to aid in finding a basis for a successful 

1 James W, Angel, The Program for the World Economic Conference, World Peace Foun- 
dation, 1933, See also Maxwell S. Stewart, Problems Before the World Economic Conference, 
Foreign Policy Association Reports, Vol. IX, No. 7 (June 7, 1933); and Wallace McClure, 
World Prosperity as Sought Through the Economic Work of the League of Nations, Chapter 7. 

16 See The Work of the London Economic Conference, Foreign Policy Association Reports, 
Vol. IX, No. 18 (November 8, 1933). 

17 See Benjamin H, Williams, The United States and Disarmament, McGraw-Hill, 1931. 

“Text of the Draft Convention for the Disarmament Conference,” International 
Conciliation, No. 275 (December, 1931).See also The Draft Treaty for the World Disarmament 
Conference, Foreign Policy Association Information Service, Vol. VI, No, 25 (February 18, 
1931). See also Denys P. Myers, World Disarmament; Its Problems and Prospects, World 


Peace Foundation, 1932; and International Conciliation, No. 285 (December, 1932). 
19 New York Times, June 23, 1932. 
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continuation of its work. Considerable criticism has been directed, 
however, at the recent American naval building program, as being 
out of harmony with American proposals and pretensions with respect 
to disarmament.”° 


Participation in Council and Assembly Discussions 


It has been quite properly noted at an earlier point in this dis- 
cussion that the American Government does not send representatives 
to sit in the regular sessions of the League Council or Assembly. It 
needs to be explained, however, that on various occasions invitations 
have been extended to the United States by both the Council and the 
Assembly to send delegates to participate in their discussions of 
particular subjects, and that in some instances these invitations have 
been accepted. As early as July, 1923, Colonel James A. Logan was 
sent to sit with a private session of the Council for making arrange- 
ments for a Greek refugee loan. In September, 1923, Stephen G. 
Porter, who headed the American delegation to the League Opium 


Conference in 1924, had charge of a delegation which sat with the © 


Fifth Committee of the Assembly during its consideration of the 
opium question, Mr. Porter presenting enhusiastically an American 
plan for opium control. In September, 1931, Mr. Hugh R. Wilson, 
American Minister at Berne, sat with the Third Committee of the 
Assembly and took an active part in drafting a proposal for an arma- 
ments truce for one year, designed to cover the period of the World 
Disarmament Conference, which had already been called to meet in 
February, 1932. In no case, however, has an American representative 
sat in a formal session of the whole Assembly, except as a spectator.! 


The Liberian Situation 


In February, 1931, Mr. Samuel Reber, American chargé d’affaires 
in Liberia was sent to Geneva, to sit with full equality with regular 
members of the Council, on a special committee of the Council to 
consider the problem of slavery and government insolvency in 
Liberia. This session resulted in the appointment of a committee 
of experts to examine the situation in Liberia. The report of this 

20 The problems and difficulties encountered by the conference are traced in three related 
numbers of the Foreign Policy Association Reports: Vol. VIII, No. 5 (May 11, 1932), No. 
23 (January 18, 1933); and Vol. IX, No, 17 (October 25, 1933). 

21 This matter is well treated by C. A. Berdahl, ‘‘ Relations of the United States with the 
Assembly of the League of Nations,” in 26 American Political Science Review 99 (February, 


1932) and ‘‘Relations of the United States with the Council of the League of Nations,’’ 
Tbid., p. 497 (June, 1932). 
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committee was considered by the special Council committee in Jan- 
uary, 1932, which again included Mr. Reber, who gave assurance 
that his government would continue to cooperate with the League 
until a satisfactory solution of the situation should be reached. And a 
plan was finally agreed upon by the Council committee, with Mr. 
Reber present and approving, involving a virtual League protectorate 
over Liberia by means of a new ‘Chief Adviser.” The plan was not 
entirely satisfactory to the Firestone interests, however, their posis 
tion being described by Lord Cecil, chairman of the Council come 
mittee, as ‘‘a strange attitude for a commercial body to assume 
towards the League of Nations.”” The plan was never accepted by 
the Liberian Government.” 


The Chino-Japanese Conflict 


The day-to-day work of the organs of the League of Nations in 
promoting and facilitating international peacetime cooperation gets 
little publicity. It is only its occasional, somewhat spectacular, efforts 
to settle international disputes and to prevent wars which make 
League “news,”’ especially in the United States. This fact is unfortu- 
nate, because it gives the public the erroneous impression that settling 
international disputes and trying to prevent wars are the principal, 
if not in fact the only, functions of the League. 

It is true, nevertheless, that the American public has probably 
heard and read more about the efforts of the Council and the Assem- 
bly to solve the Chino-Japanese difficulty than it has heard and 
read about all the other activities of the League during the entire 
period of its existence (with the exception of the Italo-Ethiopian 
affair). It is also true, because of the extreme stubbornness of that 
difficulty, and the ineffectiveness with which it has been dealt, that 
the League has suffered, justly or unjustly, great loss of prestige, 
even among folk who have really wanted to have faith in its efficacy. 
Yet, the Government of the United States has striven desperately 
to induce the Japanese Government to alter its policy in China along 
exactly the same lines as those pursued by the League of Nations, and 
with no greater effectiveness. In fact, the most forceful and aggres- 
sive support which the United States has ever given to any activity 
of the League has been given in the effort to settle the Chino-Japanese 

2 See the text of the plan in New York Times, October 13, 1932. See also Ibid., November 
19, 1933; The Reconstruction of Liberia, Foreign Policy Association Reports, Vol, VIII, 


No. 11 (August 3, 1932); and W. E. B, Du Bois, ‘Liberia, the League, and the United 
States,” 11 Foreign Affairs 682 (July, 1933). 
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trouble. At times the leadership in the joint effort seemed actually to 
be centered in Washington, and more resentment appears to have 
been aroused in Japan against the acts and pronouncements of our 
Department of State than against the activities of the League.” 

Space is not available here for any comprehensive treatment of 
the joint effort of the League and the Washington Government to 
settle the Chino-Japanese difficulty, American newspapers have 
presented the facts of the situation rather fully, anyway. It needs 
to be understood, however, that what in 1932 appeared to be the 
only practicable means and methods available to the League organs 
for use in any such dispute were utilized in that situation. In fact, 
that was the first case in which the Assembly of the League had ever 
published a ‘‘report”’ concerning a dispute, constituting, in effect, a 
world indictment before the bar of public opinion against a nation 
for engaging in aggression considered by the Assembly to be in viola- 
tion of solemn treaties to which that nation is a party. 

This indictment was the final outcome of seventeen months of 
patient effort at conciliation and was based upon careful investiga- . 
tions made by the neutral Commission of Inquiry appointed and 
sent by the Council into the area of the conflict to study the situation 
thoroughly. The Commission included an American, Major-General 
Frank McCoy; and the investigation, requiring six months of work 
in the region of the trouble, was the most complete ever made. 

The armed conflict began in Manchuria on September 18, 1931, 
and was called to the attention of the Council the next day by both 
the Chinese and the Japanese representatives. Immediately, the 
Council sent a complete report of its available information and its 
contemplated action to the Government of the United States, Mr. 
Hugh R. Wilson, the American Minister at Berne, being in informal 
consultation from the very start. On September 24, Secretary 
Stimson replied that ‘‘the Government of the United States is in 
whole-hearted sympathy with the attitude of the League of Nations 
as expressed in the Council’s resolution and will dispatch to Japan 
and China notes along similar lines,’’ and, on October 9, he assured 
the Secretary-General of the League that the American Govern- 
ment, ‘‘acting independently through diplomatic channels, will try 
to reinforce League action.” 

In his notes sent in September and October to China and Japan 


23 See American Policy Toward the Sino-Japanese Dispute, Foreign Policy Association 
Reports, Vol. VILI, No. 24 (February 1, 1933). 
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urging them to cease hostilities, Mr. Stimson appealed to them on 
the basis of the Pact of Paris and the Nine Power Treaty, not men- 
tioning the Covenant of the League of Nations.24 On October 16, 
the Council invited the United States to send a representative ‘‘to 
sit at the Council table so as to be in a position to express an opinion 
as to how . . . effect can best be given to the provisions of the 
Pact fof Paris],’’ and Mr. Prentice Gilbert, American Consul at 
Geneva, took his seat with the Council on that same afternoon, 
having already been given his instructions from Washington ‘to 
participate in the discussions of the Council when they relate to 
the possible application of the . . . Pact [of Paris] . . . [and] 
to report the result of such discussions to the department for its 
determination as to possible action.’’ 

Mr. Gilbert took part in several meetings of the Council but played 
no very active réle, and soon ceased to attend. In November, Mr. 
Dawes, American Ambassador at London, was sent to Paris to 
represent the United States during the session of the Council there. 
Mr. Dawes confined his functions to holding conferences with 
members of the Council, however, and did not sit with the Council 
as a body. Thereafter, the Department of State pursued a policy of 
“independent cooperation’’ with the League. 

On January 7, 1932, Secretary Stimson sent identical notes to 
China and Japan declaring that the Government of the United States 
“cannot admit the legality of any situation de facto nor does it intend 
to recognize any treaty or agreement . . . which may impair the 
treaty rights of the United States . . . and that it does not intend 
to recognize any situation, treaty, or agreement which may be 
brought about by means contrary to the covenants and obligations 
of the Pact of Paris.’”’26 The entire American fleet was concentrated 
in the Pacific, and the Department of State published the complete 
text of its correspondence with Japan, revealing that the United 
States had, so far, taken a stronger stand against Japan than had 
the League of Nations.” 

On March 11, 1932, however, the Assembly of the League adopted 
a resolution very similar to the notes which Secretary Stimson had 
sent to Japan and China in January, declaring ‘‘that it is incumbent 


24 New York Times, September 25, 1931; and Conditions in Manchuria, p, 20 (Senate 
Doc. No. 55, 72nd Congress, 1st Session), 

25 New York Times, October 17, 1931. 

26 Department of State Press Release, January 9, 1932. 

27 New York Times, January 28, 1932. 
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upon the members of the League of Nations not to recognize any ~ 
situation, treaty or agreement which may be brought about by 
means contrary to the Covenant of the League of Nations or to the 
Pact of Paris.’’ And for the next eleven months the Council and the 
Assembly kept up a continuous but unsuccessful effort to bring about 
a settlement.*8 

The report of the Commission of Inquiry was published in October, 
1932.29 It was referred to a special Committee of Nineteen of the 
Assembly, which made a final report with recommendations for a 
settlement on February 14, 1933.3° This final report, constituting, 
as has already been stated, a strong indictment of Japanese policy, 
was formally adopted by the Assembly on February 24. The report 
was sent to the Government at Washington, which replied immedi- 
ately that with the conclusions of the report “the American Govern- 
ment is in general accord. In their affirmations respectively of the 
principle of nonrecognition and their attitude in regard thereto, the 
League and the United States are on common ground. The League 
has recommended principles of settlement. In so far as appropriate 
under the treaties to which it is a party, the American Government 
expresses its general indorsement of the principles thus recom- 
mended.,’’31 

In order to facilitate the possible acceptance by the disputing 
Powers of the League’s recommendations for a settlement, the 
Assembly immediately set up an Advisory Committee and invited 
the United States to appoint a member of it. And the Secretary of 
State designated Mr. Hugh R. Wilson to participate “in the delibera- 
tions of the Committee.’’#2 


Treaties 


Tt needs to be understood that cooperation among the society 
of independent nations must rest very largely upon international 
treaties and agreements, and it should be clear that one of the major 
functions of the various agencies and organs of the League of Nations 
is that of facilitating the negotiation, ratification, and execution of 
such treaties and agreements. Not only do the Council, the Assembly, 

28 See Manley O, Hudson, The Verdict of the League; China and Japan in Manchuria, 
World Peace Foundation, 1933. 

29 New York Times, October 3, 1932. 

30 See text of the report in New York Times, February 18, 1933. See also “‘ The Far East- 
ern Problem,’’ International Conciliation, No. 286 (January, 1933). 


31 Quoted in Hudson, op. cit., pp. 86, 87. 
%2 New York Times, March 14, 1933. 
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and numerous special conferences and commissions take leading 
réles in this work, but the Secretariat of the League also maintains 
a treaty registration and publication service registering and publish- 
ing all treaties entered into by all members of the League, The 
Government of the United States now sends its treaties to the 
Secretariat for publication and registration.** A goodly number of 
treaties negotiated through the efforts of League agencies have been 
signed by the United States and several of them have been approved 
by the United States Senate; one of the latest of these treaties to go 
into effect is a convention restricting the manufacture of narcotic 
drugs which became effective July 9, 1933.5%* 


Reports to the League 


The League agencies keep compiled information and statistics on 
many matters of international concern, and the Government of the 
United States submits, regularly, reports upon a number of these 
matters. For example, regular reports are made on the opium problem 


_ in the United States. Annual reports concerning military, naval, and 


air equipment are also made, as are reports to the International 
Labour Organisation on labor conditions in the United States.* 


Payments to the League 


The Government of the United States pays part of the incidental 
expenses of the League conferences in which it takes part officially. 
Beginning in 1923 with a payment of $75, the annual payments have 
increased and varied year by year, until by 1928 more than $16,000 
was paid in connection with eight conferences. Altogether, more than 
$750,000 has been appropriated by Congress to cover expenses of 
American participation in League activities.* 


33 Prior to January 30, 1934, the State Department would not permit the registration of 
treaties which it sent to the Secretariat for publication, See Manley Hudson, ‘American 
Registration of Treaties,’ 22 American Journal of International Law 852 (1928). For the 
announcement of the new policy, see New York Times, January 31, 1934. 

8 Quincy Wright, ‘‘The Narcotics Convention of 1931,”’ 28 American Journal of Inter- 
national Law 475 (July, 1934). 

#4 Both houses of Congress passed a resolution authorizing the President to accept mem- 
bership in the International Labor Organization on June 16, 1934. See New York Times, 

une 17, 10, 23, 1934. See Edward J. Phelan, ‘‘The United States and the International 
abor Organization,’’ 50 Political Science Quarterly 107 (March 1935). Reprinted also in 
International Conciliation, No. 309 (April, 1935). 

35 See Berdahl, Policy of the United States with Respect to the League of Nations, p. 112. 
See also Manley Hudson, ‘‘ America’s Réle in the League of Nations,” 23 American Political 
Science Review 17 (February, 1929). 
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Recent Events 


Such, then, have been the evolution, and the major lines, of ever-_ 


increasing American participation in the work of the League of 
Nations. And the end is not yet. When the conflict between Bolivia 
and Paraguay and that between Peru and Colombia were taken up by 
the League Council, the Government of the United States expressed 
its complete willingness to have the League assume jurisdiction, even 
within the sacred precincts of the Monroe Doctrine. And, when 
the Council published its ‘‘report’”’ making recommendations for a 
settlement of the Peru-Colombian trouble, the Secretary of State, 
upon being formally notified by the Secretary-General, on March 18, 
1933, replied that Mr. Hugh R. Wilson was being instructed to 
‘participate in the deliberations” of an Advisory Committee to be 
set up by the Council to facilitate, if possible, a settlement of this 
dispute.?6 

On October 26, 1933, the Assembly set up a League High Com- 
missioner for German refugees to direct a program for the relief of 
Jewish distress growing out of the German anti-Jewish policy. The 
Government of the United States accepted a League invitation to 
have representation on the Governing Body to assist the High Com- 
missioner, and Mr. James G. McDonald of New York was named 
by the League as High Commissioner. Yet, apparently somewhat 
alarmed by what he branded as “erroneous and misleading re- 
ports”’ concerning the obviously increasing American participation in 
League activities, Secretary Hull announced on September 19, 1933, 
that ‘“‘This government is not contemplating any change whatever 
in its political relations with the League. No project of such a nature 
has been considered or is being considered in the State Department.’’#” 
It thus appears that our official participation in League of Nations 
functions and activities is to continue, at least for the immediate 
future, to be handled as in the past. 


VI. RECENT PROBLEMS, DIFFICULTIES, AND EMBARRASSMENTS 
ENCOUNTERED BY THE LEAGUE 


At an earlier point in this paper it was pointed out that the growing 
prestige of the League of Nations was partly responsible for its recent 
26 New York Times, March 21, 1933. See also Manley Hudson, The Verdict of the League; 


Colombia and Peru at Leticia, World Peace Foundation, 1933. 
37 New York Times, April 20, 1933. 
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embarrassments. In the early years of the League’s existence, before 
it had achieved prestige, it was not often called upon to handle such 
baffling problems as have been thrown upon it during recent years. 
The problem of reparations, for example, was not assigned to the 
League of Nations, but was put in the hands of the Reparations Com- 
mission, And the Corfu crisis was handled largely by the Conference 
of Ambassadors of the four Allied Powers. With the development of 
the League’s activities and the growth of its prestige, however, it 
came to be called upon necessarily, and quite properly, to deal 
with matters of increasing international importance. And during 
the past five years problems arose which were so difficult that 
only League action could possibly solve them, and yet so stubborn 
that apparently they simply could not be expected to be handled 
satisfactorily by any existing agency. These problems were: (1) the 
Manchurian affair; (2) the limitation of national armaments; and, 
(3) the world economic crisis. Solution of these problems was con- 
ceived to be possible, if at all, only through the agencies of the League 
of Nations. Actually, satisfactory solutions have not yet been reached. 


The Chino-Japanese Affair 


The Japanese program in Manchuria had come to be an “‘irresist- 
ible force.”’ It had been halted by pressure of Western nations in 
1895, in 1905, and again in 1922. It is conceivable that possibly an 
indefinite postponement of its consummation might have been ar- 
ranged in 1931 by sufficiently prompt, vigorous, and united action 
on the part of the governments of the Western world, but, under the 
circumstances, no such action was to be had. 

The members of the League missed an opportunity to make a test 
of the effectiveness of their power to handle a major conflict involving 
one of the great nations. If they had promptly let it be known to 
Japan that the sanctions of the League Covenant would be vigorously 
applied, it is possible that the matter could have been settled prompt- 
ly. At least, many people feel that the failure to take decisive action 
in that case may have been responsible, not only for the failure of the 
League to stop Japanese aggression in China, but also for the recent 
Italian attack upon Ethiopia. 

It must be appreciated, of course, that in the Chino-Japanese 
controversy no nation has been sufficiently concerned to assume a 
forceful and determined leadership in a movement to apply economic 
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sanctions against Japan. Governments were only willing to support 
a movement to conciliate the situation, and thus their representa- 
tives in the Assembly and the Council at Geneva were limited in their 
action to such measures as would not call upon their home govern- 
ments to assume undue risks and responsibilities. That is, the organs 
of the League of Nations probably did everything which they reason- 
ably could have been expected to do to settle the trouble, considering 
the limited scope of their powers. They used all practicable means at 
their disposal. Promptly, constantly, and with considerable vigor, 
they urged the Japanese Government to desist and to settle by peace- 
ful means. The Council sent an able investigating commission to the 
spot to get the facts. The commission made the most thorough study 
which had ever been made in such a situation and reported to the 
Council. The Council and the Assembly urged settlement on the 
basis of the Commission’s recommendations. The Assembly finally 
issued a report severely condemning the action of Japan—the first 
such world indictment in history, at that time the most drastic action 
ever taken by the League, and the most vigorous of which it then 
seemed to be practicably capable in a dispute involving a Great 
Power. In 1931 the economic sanctions mentioned in the Covenant 
were simply not considered to be practicable means for use by the 
League organs in any such dispute, because they can only be used 
by the joint cooperation, or the sympathetic acquiescence, of the 
governments of all the commercial nations, both members and non- 
members of the League. And the military sanctions mentioned in 
Article 16 of the Covenant appeared to be quite as impracticable of 
actual application for similar reasons.#8 

It needs to be realized also that in this matter the Government of 
the United States worked hand in hand with the League organs. In 
fact, it was in the effort to resolve this difficulty that the United 
States gave the most vigorous cooperation which it has ever given to 
any League activity, and, while the League failed to settle the Man- 
churian dispute, it needs to be appreciated that the United States 
~ failed also. In fact, the League of Nations and the United States failed 
in a joint effort, because the several governments were unwilling, or 
unable, to agree to resort to sufficiently prompt, vigorous, and united 
action, without which no agency could bring about a settlement. 

38 Consult The Weakness of Peace Machinery, Foreign Policy Association Reports, Vol. 


VIII, No. 14 (September 14, 1932). See also Ronald S. Kain, ‘‘The Chaco Dispute and the 
Peace System,’’ 50 Political Science Quarterly 321 (September, 1935). 
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The World Economic Conference of 1933 

The great world economic crisis brought a wave of nationalism, 
higher tariff walls, and trade restrictions which paralyzed inter- 
national commercial relations. This, in turn, brought about a demand 
for reduction of tariffs, for relaxation of trade barriers, reconsidera- 
tion of international debts, and stabilization of national currencies 
by cooperative international action, Yet, in the nature of the case, 
the depression made a solution of these problems extremely difficult, 
if not in fact absolutely impossible for the time being. The commer- 
cial interests of each nation were anxious for others to make con- 
cessions, but no nation was willing itself to make the necessary 
concessions. The London Conference, therefore, appears to have been 
foredoomed to failure, not because of any fault of the agencies of the 
League which made preparations for it, but again because the govern- 
ments of the nations concerned were unwilling or unable to agree to 
make the necessary concessions. 

Representatives of the Government of the United States took a 
_ leading part in the preparation of the program for the Conference and 
participated actively in the deliberations. In fact, rightly or wrongly, 
the United States was widely blamed, at the time, for the failure 
of the London Conference, yet the League seems to have received the 
ultimate condemnation, simply because the conference was officially 
called by the Council of the League.*? 


Limitation of National Armaments 


The exact extent to which national armaments constitute a menace 
to world peace is a matter of debate. There are those who insist that 
armament competition is a symptom of deeper international enmities 
rather than a primary cause of those enmities. There can be no doubt 
that increasing armaments do aggravate international enmities and 
come, to some extent at least, to operate as causes of international 
trouble, to say nothing of the financial burdens which their main- 
tenance places upon the peoples of the world, and the desirability of 
mutual limitations of national armaments has long been urged. 

The Peace Treaty sought drastically to limit German armaments 
and bound the other nations to reduce and limit their armaments on 
the basis of their respective domestic police needs. Agencies of the 
League of Nations started work toward general arms limitation soon 


39 See The Work of the London Economic Conference, Foreign Policy Association Reports, 
Vol. IX, No. 18 (November 8, 1933). 
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after its establishment. Several conferences were called by the United 
States and by Great Britain from 1922 to 1930, but little real progress 
was made. Germany, after admission to the League in 1926, urged 
the nations to take steps to carry out their treaty pledge to reduce 
their armaments, and in that year preparatory work was started in 
earnest by League agencies looking toward a great world conference 
on limitation. The Government of the United States took a leading 
part in the work of preparing a program for the conference. But again 
the problem was apparently incapable of being solved. Germany 
insisted upon ‘‘equality” in armaments which meant an increase in 
German armaments and a reduction in French armaments. France 
demanded ‘‘security” guarantees, refused to consent to German 
rearmament, and insisted upon French superiority. So the World 
Disarmament Conference which met in February, 1932, was threat- 
ened with failure before it met. Progress simply could not be made. 
The French-German deadlock could not be broken. The apparently 
vigorous efforts by the Government of the United States were unable 
to bring a solution. Again, the governments of the nations simply © 
would not, or could not, agree to make the necessary concessions— 
and another “failure” has been charged against the League. 


VII. THE ITALo-ETHIOPIAN AFFAIR 


It does not lie within the scope of this paper to trace the back- 
ground of the present Italo-Ethiopian Controversy.‘ It has a long 
history, but the present crisis was precipitated by a frontier clash 
which occurred on December 5, 1934, between Italian native troops 
and an Ethiopian force at Wal Wal in the disputed territory between 
Ethiopia and Italian Somaliland on the east. The matter was brought 
to the attention of the League on December 14, 1934. On January 3, 
1935, Ethiopian spokesmen formally appealed to the League Council 
to take up the question, urging that ‘every measure effectively to 
safeguard the peace be taken.’’*! The Governments of France and 
Great Britain were reluctant, however, to act hastily in the matter 
and succeeded in securing a postponement of Council consideration 

7“ 40 See Ernest Work’s Ethiopia, Macmillan, 1935. See also ‘‘ The Abyssinian Dispute; the 

\ Background of the Conflict,’’ in The New Statesman and N ation, Supplement, September 7, 
‘1935 (Reprinted in International Conciliation, November, 1935); and William Koren, Jr., 
Imperialist Rivalries in Ethiopia, Foreign Policy Reports, Vol. XI, No. 14 (September EI, 

\ 1035). Consult also Elizabeth MacCallum, Rivalries in Ethiopia, World Peace Foundation, 


1935. 
4 New York Times, December 15, 1934 and January 4, 1935. 
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from its January session to the May session, urging that Italy and 
Ethiopia attempt to settle the dispute in accordance with the arbi- 
tration and conciliation clause of their treaty of 1928. The situation 
rapidly grew worse, and on February 16 the Italian Government 
began moving troops to East Africa in open preparation for war.” 

On March 19, 1935, the Ethiopian Government made a fresh appeal 
to the Secretary-General of the League under Article 15 of the League 
Covenant, which requires the Secretary-General to arrange for “a 
full investigation and consideration” by the Council in such cases. 
Ethiopia sought to have the matter considered at the special session 
of the Council which was held in April, 1935, to consider and con- 
demn Germany’s failure to abide by the armament provisions of the 
Versailles Treaty, but the Ethiopian affair was again postponed until 
the May session. 

At the opening of the regular session of the Council on May 20, 
1935, the Emperor of Ethiopia sent a personal appeal in which he 
stated: 

We ask resolutely that the Council should take steps to insure 
the execution of the Covenant and should stop Italy’s military 
preparations, the character of which is falsely described as de- 
fensive. We ask that it should decide, unless Italy agrees that 
arbitration should interpret the treaty of 1928, and pronounce 
upon all incidents which have occurred since November 23, 
last, in the vicinity of the Somaliland-Ethiopia frontier, take up 
the dispute itself and make full inquiry and examination on the 
basis of Article 15 of the Covenant.“ 


Under pressure from France and Great Britain, Premier Mus- 
solini agreed to submit the matter to arbitration, and the Council 
again postponed direct action for a period of three months, deciding 
to meet again in the event that by August 25 a settlement should 
not have been reached. No steps were taken to halt the Italian 
preparations for war.*® 

The attempt at arbitration broke down without making any 
progress toward a settlement, and in accordance with its May deci- 
sion, the Council met at the end of August to consider the matter. 
On September 4, the Italian spokesman, Baron Pompeo Aloisi, made 
a lengthy statement before the Council, bitterly indicting Ethiopian 
policy toward Italy, denying the fitness of the Ethiopian Govern- 

42 Tbid,, February 17, 1935. 

43 Ibid,, March 20, 1935. 


44 New York Times, May 21, 1935. 
45 Ibid,, May 25, 1935. 
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ment to take part on equal terms in the Council discussions, and 
reserving ‘‘full liberty of action with a view to adopting all measures © 
that prove necessary for the security of her [Italy’s] colonies and for 
safeguarding her own interests.’’46 The following day he walked out 
of the Council meeting, refusing to listen to the Ethiopian statement 
of the case. In spite of this incident, however, the Council named a 
Committee of Five to investigate the whole subject, the Italian 
representative abstaining from making any formal objection, and 
on September 11,1935, Sir Samuel Hoare, British Foreign Secretary, 
made a strong declaration in the Assembly of British determination 
to stand squarely behind the League Covenant in opposition to “‘all 
acts of unprovoked aggression.” “The League,” he declared, “is 
what its member States make it. If it succeeds, it does so because its 
members have in combination with each other the will and power 
to apply the principles of the Covenant. If it fails, it is because its 
members lack either the will or the power to fulfill their obligations.’ 

Two days later Premier Pierre Laval of France, in an address to 
the Assembly, pledged French support to the maintenance of the 
obligations of the League and promised ‘‘close collaboration with 
Great Britain for defense of peace and safeguarding Europe.” “‘No 
country,” he said, ‘“‘has welcomed with greater satisfaction the 
word of the British Secretary of State than France.” And he gave 
assurance that ‘France is faithful to the League Covenant. She 
cannot fail in her obligations.’’48 : 

These statements seemed clearly to presage ultimate resort to 
drastic measures in an effort to bring the situation under control. 
Italian military preparations went steadily and rapidly on, and day 
by day it became more clearly apparent that Mussolini was deter- 
mined to undertake the conquest of Ethiopia. On September 18, 
1935, the League Committee of Five, which had been appointed two 
weeks before to investigate the situation, made its report, recom- 
mending a plan of settlement involving an agreement by which the 
League Council should undertake to extend assistance to Ethiopia 
in reorganizing its governmental services and fostering its economic 
development. The plan also proposed to give Ethiopia an outlet to 
the sea by way of French or British territory in return for certain 

48 Tbid., September 5, 1935. 

47 New York Times, September 11, 1935. See also International Conciliation, No. 314 


(November, 1935). 
48 New York Times, September 14, 1935. See also International Conciliation, op. cit. 
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territorial concessions to Italy and recognized ‘“‘a special Italian 
interest in the economic development of Ethiopia.’’49 

The Government of Ethiopia accepted the plan as a basis for 
settlement on September 23,59 but Italy failed to accept it, and on 
September 26 the Council of the League voted unanimously (the 
Italian delegate being absent) to draft a “report,” as required by 
Article 15 of the Covenant in such cases. 

On October 2, the Italian army invaded Ethiopian territory and 
opened a drive upon Adowa, the site of the smashing victory by 
Ethiopia over Italy in 1896, and on October 7 the Council of the 
League adopted its “‘report’’ condemning Italy for resorting ‘to 
war in disregard of its covenants under Article 12 of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations’? and contrary to the Pact of Paris.® 
This action pointed directly to the application of the economic 
sanctions of Article 16 of the Covenant, and on October 10 the As- 
sembly of the League, voting to accept the report of the Council, 
appointed a committee to coordinate the application of economic 
sanctions by the members of the League.* 

On October 5 President Roosevelt, acting under authority of 
the joint resolution passed by Congress in August, 1935, calling for 
-the prohibition of the export of ‘‘arms, ammunition, and implements 
of war”’ to belligerent countries, issued a proclamation forbidding 
the export from the United States to Italy or Ethiopia of six catego- 
ries of military supplies.54 Then, on October 11, the League Com- 
mittee on Coordination of sanctions adopted a plan calling upon 
members of the League to take steps to prohibit the export to Italy 
of “arms, munitions, and implements of war.” The list enumerated 
exactly the same articles and materials as President Roosevelt’s 
proclamation had included, with the addition of ‘‘powders and 
explosives,” and each government was “requested to inform the 
Committee through the Secretary-General of the League within the 
shortest possible time the measures which it has taken” in con- 
formity with the recommendations.® 

49 New York Times, September 19, 20, 24, 1935. See also Vera Micheles Dean, The 
League and the Ethiopian Crisis, Foreign Policy Reports, Vol. XI, No. 18 (November 6, 
gp the text of the Ethiopian acceptance in New York Times, September 24, 1935. 
51 Tbid., September 27, 1935. 

52 See the text of the report in New York Times, October 8, 1935. 
53 Tbid., October 11, 1935. 
54 New York Times, October 7, 1935. See James Brown Scott, ‘‘ Neutrality of the United 


States,’ 29 American Journal of International Law 644 (October, 1935). 
55 New York Times, October 12, 1935. 
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On October 14, the Committee on Coordination called upon the 
governments of the members of the League to take steps on or before’ 
October 31 to shut off all sources of loans and credits to or for the 
Italian Government, and reminded them of their obligation under 
Article 16 of the Covenant ‘mutually [to] support one another in 
the financial and economic measures’’ to be applied.56 And on 
October 19 the Committee recommended that the governments of 
the members of the League should adopt measures designed to place 
an embargo upon all importations of Italian goods and to prohibit 
the shipment to Italy of certain “key” materials necessary for war, 
such as rubber, horses, mules, iron ore, scrap iron, manganese, nickel, 
chromium, aluminium, tungsten, bauxite, and fero-alloys. The Com- 
mittee also called upon the members of the League to take steps in 
accordance with Article 16, to give one another mutual assistance 
in order to minimize the economic losses which might be suffered 
as a result of the application of sanctions against Italy.” 

Within a few days after the Committee’s recommendations had 
been made public, replies started pouring into Geneva from the gov- 
ernments of the members of the League accepting the proposals for 
sanctions and promising to put them into effect. November 18 was 
fixed as the date for the official launching of the economic and finan- 
cial sanctions, and when that date arrived most of the active members 
of the League, except Albania, Austria, and Hungary, were ready to 
apply the sanctions, though some had made certain reservations with 
respect to the extent of their application.*®8 

On October 21, the Committee on Coordination sent to the gov- 
ernments of the nations which are not members of the League a 
statement of all its actions and recommendations with respect to 
the application of economic sanctions against Italy and invited them 
to reciprocate by informing the League of any action which they 
might take.5® As a factor in the ultimate effectiveness of sanctions, 
the attitude of some of the non-member nations—the United States 
and Germany in particular—was seen as being of no less importance 
than the attitude of Austria and Hungary. During the first half of 
the year 1935 these four countries combined supplied about 34 
per cent of all Italian imports and took about 28 per cent of all 

56 Tbid,, October 15, 1935. 

57 New York Times, October 20, 1935. See also International Conciliation, No. 315, De- 
cember, 1935. 


58 Tbid,, November 18, 1935. 
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Italian exports, and Germany, Austria, and Hungary are so situated 
as to be in a position to facilitate the shipment to Italy of great 
quantities of goods, even in the event of possible ultimate applica- 
tion of sterner restrictions upon commerce-to Italy by sea. 

In response to this inquiry, the Government of the United States 
stated that, “It views with sympathetic interest the individual or 
concerted efforts of other nations to preserve peace or to localize and 
shorten the duration of war,’’ and that ‘‘the United States, in keep- 
ing with the letter and spirit of the Pact of Paris and other peace 
obligations, undertakes at all times not only to exercise its moral 
influence in favor of peace throughout the world, but to contribute 
in every practicable way, within the limitations of our foreign policy, 
to that end.”” The statement recapitulated the moves which the 
President and the Secretary of State had already made in an effort 
to prevent the Italian-Ethiopian war and to shut off supplies of 
arms, munitions, and implements of war from both the belligerent 
States and declared that, 

The course thus pursued in advance of action by other govern- 
ments represents the independent and affirmative policy of the 

Government of the United States and indicates its purposes not 


to be drawn into the war and its desire not to contribute to a 
prolongation of the war. 


The German Government took no steps to join in the application 
of sanctions, but on November 12 it proclaimed a blanket embargo 
against the export to any country of certain enumerated goods and 
materials, including arms and munitions, food products, leather, 
wool, hides, manganese, aluminium, tin, nickel, zinc, iron, bronze, 
antimony, and chromium. This measure, it was announced, was 
designed to prevent depletion of German supplies. In effect, of 
course, it must operate as an aid to the League’s application of 
sanctions, though at the outset, at least, neither coal, which is the 
chief German export to Italy, nor copper was embargoed.® 

The application of economic sanctions was, of course, very much 
resented in Italy, and on November 11, the Italian Government 
addressed notes to the governments of all members of the League, 
as well as to non-members, protesting the use of sanctions and in- 
quiring of each exactly what measures it proposed to take toward 
applying them. Calling attention to ‘‘the fact that sanctions of this 


60 New York Times, October 27, 1935. 
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nature were never applied in the case of previous conflicts,” the 
notes sought to place individual responsibility upon each government — 
for its part in their application, gave a warning of “the gravity of 
their consequences,”’ and contained an implied threat to withdraw 
from the League. Stating that, ‘‘'The various governments remain 
individually the judges and are responsible to Italy both as regards 
the scope of the measures they adopt and as regards their legal 
justification,’’ the note went on to say that, “The prohibition of all 
Italian exports is more than economic measures. A veritable act of 
hostility which amply justifies inevitable Italian countermeasures. 
. Sanctions and counter-sanctions will finally have the gravest 

consequences of a moral and psychological nature by provoking 
a disturbance of outlook which may last long after the sanctions have 
fulfilled their functions. ’’® 

Italian resentment has been particularly strong against Great 
Britain, because the leadership of the British Government has been 
considered to have been responsible for the application of the sanc- 
tions against Italy and because of the concentration of almost the - 
entire British navy in the Mediterranean Sea. If, however, these 
warnings and threats were calculated immediately to affect seriously 
British policy or the policy of other governments on the matter of 
the sanctions, as evidently they must have been, then they failed 
to accomplish their purpose, as has already been indicated. The 
ultimate effect of Italian resentment against the operation of sanc- 
tions is, of course, not now capable of being accurately predicted. On 
November 22 the British and French Governments replied to the 
Italian protest against their application of sanctions. The British 
Government stated pointedly that it was so thoroughly convinced 
of the propriety of the League’s action “in connection with the 
Italo-Ethiopian dispute that they feel no useful purpose would be 
served by reopening or recapitulating a discussion of questions 
raised in the Italian note.’’ The French note was a bit milder but no 
less firm in expressing French determination to go ahead with the 
application of sanctions.® 

On November 15, Secretary Hull issued a statement to the effect 
that 


The American People are entitled to know that there are 
certain commodities such as oil, copper, trucks, tractors, scrap 


62 See the text of the note in New York Times, November 13, 1935. 
58 New York Times, November 23, 1935. 
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iron and scrap steel which are essential war materials although 
not actually arms, ammunition, or implements of war, and that 
according to recent government trade reports, a considerably 
increased amount of these is being exported for war purposes, 
This class of trade is directly contrary to the policy of this gov- 
ernment as announced in official statements of the President 
and Secretary of State, as it is also contrary to the general spirit 
of the recent neutrality act. 


On November 21, the Secretary of the Interior at Washington 
issued a statement to the press calling upon American oil producers 
to observe the spirit as well as the letter of the Neutrality Resolution 
by halting voluntarily the export of oil to the belligerents.* These 
statements were generally interpreted to mean that the American 
Government, independently, but in harmony with possible further 
League sanctions developments, might ultimately take steps to 
curtail the rapidly increasing exports of oil to Italy. And at that 
time it had been persistently reported for several days that the 
League Committee on Coordination was seriously considering rec- 
ommending an embargo upon oil exports to Italy from the nations 
which are members of the League. 

On the other hand, newspaper dispatches from Rome had, on 
‘several occasions, reported that an embargo upon exports of oil to 
Italy, or the use of a naval blockade to enforce sanctions, would be 
considered ample cause for war against any nation applying either. 
As a result of these threats and certain mysterious movements of 
Italian troops, apparently meant as a hostile gesture against Great 
Britain in Africa, Premier Laval of France, on November 29, notified 
Mussolini and assured the British Government that any unprovoked . 
attack upon the British fleet would be considered as an act of hostility 
against the members of the League which the French Government 
would be obliged to join in resisting.** At the same time, however, 
the date for deciding upon the application of an embargo upon ship- 
ments of oil to Italy was postponed. 

On December 4, the press announced that Premier Laval and Sir 
Samuel Hoare, British Foreign Secretary, had reached an agreement 
upon a plan for settling the Ethiopian controversy to be submitted 
to Italy, Ethiopia, and the League Council for their consideration.” 

64 Press Releases, Vol. XIII, No. 320 (November 16, 1935). See also New York Times, 
November 16, 1935. 

85 New York Times, November 22, 1935. 
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The plan was reported to involve cession to Italy of a vast area of 
Ethiopian territory and was immediately and violently attacked in 
France, Great Britain, and other countries as a betrayal of Ethiopia 
and as a reward for Italian aggression. The official text of the plan 
was not made public in Geneva until December 13, and by that time 
it had been thoroughly discredited by world opinion. ® 

So bitterly was the peace proposal protested in Great Britain that 
Sir Samuel resigned his post as Foreign Secretary. He exercised his 
right, however, as a private member of Parliament, to explain his 
reasons for having joined with Premier Laval in offering the plan of 
settlement, and his statement served to call attention forcefully to 
the extreme gravity of the situation. He admitted that the plan was 
not satisfactory either to the British cabinet or to Premier Laval. He 
disclosed frankly that, as the situation was developing, he feared 
that the British Government could not depend upon the active and 
immediate support of other nations in the event of an Italian attack 
as a result of the contemplated application of more drastic sanctions 
against Italy. He pointed out that Great Britain was the only nation - 
which had taken active steps to prepare for military and naval ac- 
tion, and he expressed the definite fear that the application of further 
Sanctions might result in ‘‘an isolated war between Great Britain 
(and Italy.’’ Continuing, Sir Samuel said: 

It is necessary for all members of the League to take stock 
of their position. Hitherto they have worked together, worked 
well together. They have imposed economic sanctions and on 
the whole they have cooperated successfully one with the other. 
But up to the present, this economic pressure has not brought 
us into the danger zone. Now we are entering a new phase of 
the war, and I should not be candid with the House were I not 
to say that I believe we are now entering a much more danger- 
ous phase. . . . I say that, now that we are entering upon 
this new chapter in the war, it is essential, if collective defense 
is to be really effective, if we go beyond the period of general 
protestations, that we have actual proof by action from the 
member States concerned. 

There is no secret about what I am saying. We alone have 
taken military precautions. There is a British fleet in the Med- 
iterranean. There are British reinforcements in Egypt, Malta, 
and Aden. No ship, no machine gun, no man has been moved by 


any other State. 
Now that negotiations have failed, we must have something 
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more than general protestations of loyalty to the League. : 
I believe that without this active cooperation, collective security 
is impossible and the League will dissolve. . . . Let the House 
remember the conditions of modern warfare. Let them remember 
that in modern warfare events move very quickly. The aggressor 
has a great advantage. The aggressor has his forces mobilized. 
He is ready to strike with appalling speed. 

This makes it all the more necessary that all the member 
States should here and now make themselves ready, not for an 
event that may take place three, or four, or six months ahead, 
but for an event that may take place at any time. 


The peace plan died without any necessity of its being formally 
rejected and the question of the application of further sanctions, 
which had been previously postponed in the midst of the excitement 
aroused by the peace proposal, still faced the nations of the League. 
The statements of Sir Samuel Hoare and Prime Minister Stanley 
Baldwin seemed to leave no doubt about British apprehension con- 
cerning the possible serious consequences of the application of sterner 
sanctions against Italy. Yet, Neville Chamberlain, British Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, stated in the House of Commons on December 19, 
in the course of the debate on the peace proposal, that 

If the League should decide that oil sanctions should be 
applied to Italy, and if this government is satisfied that all 
members of the League are not only prepared to give assurances 
but to take part in meeting an attack which might be sudden 
and unexpected, this government would be willing to agree to 
the imposition of oil sanctions.” 


Anthony Eden, British Minister for League of Nations Affairs, 
was made Foreign Secretary on December 22, four days after Sir 
Samuel Hoare’s resignation. And, since Mr. Eden had been active in 
urging the application of sanctions against Italy, his appointment 
was interpreted to indicate that the British Government might be 
expected to take a firm stand for the application of such further sanc- 
tions as might be considered to be necessary, feasible, and practi- 
cable.7! The press announced on December 28 that as a result of 
Mr. Eden’s recent inquiries at Geneva, France, Turkey, Greece, and 
Yugoslavia had given assurance that they would come to the aid of 
Great Britain in case of an Italian attack.”? Great importance was 

89 See New York Times, December 20, 1935, for full text of Sir Samuel Hoare’s speech. 

70 New York Times, December 20, 1935. 
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attached, however, to the attitude of the French Government on the 
matter of the application of further sanctions. It had been clear 
all along, of course, that France was reluctant to join in the applica- 
tion of severe pressure against the Italian Government. And in de- 
fending his part in the formulation of the Hoare-Laval peace plan, 
the latter let it be understood in the Chamber of Deputies on Decem- 
ber 27 that while his government would come to the assistance of 
the British in case of an unprovoked attack by Italy, it would be most 
reluctant to support the application of more severe sanctions, which 
might lead to a European war. He predicted that oil sanctions 
would probably not be immediately imposed.?? And, as the year 
closed and the rainy season in Ethiopia approached, there seemed to 
be a growing feeling that the nations of the League might settle down 
to a policy of waiting to discover how effective the economic and 
financial sanctions already under application would prove. At least 
this policy seemed to be the only apparently obvious way of avoiding 
a European war, which might take the original controversy out of 
the direction of the League and whose ultimate repercussions could 
not be accurately predicted. 


VIII. Tur FuTuRE oF THE LEAGUE 


It may seem unfortunate that so many stubborn problems have 
had to be tackled by the agencies of the League of Nations in such 
rapid succession, yet every human institution must ultimately meet 
crucial tests of its capacity to deal effectively with the problems for 
whose solution it has been developed. And only when the League, or 
some other plan of international government, has demonstrated its 
capacity to handle the great task of facilitating international co- 
operation in peace-time and of reducing the danger of war to a mini- 
mum can it earn that universal confidence and respect to which it 
should aspire. 

The inability or unwillingness of the governments of the members 
of the League to agree upon effective joint action in meeting the 
great problems with which the organs of the League have within 
recent years been called upon to deal has resulted in much criticism 
of the institution and agencies of the League. Perhaps some of the 
criticism has been unwarranted, considering the limited power of the 

78 Ibid., December 28, 1935. 
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League organs and the magnitude of the problems, but it has resulted, 
nevertheless, in a loss of League prestige.74 Persons who have long 
predicted that the League of Nations would ultimately prove to be a 
failure have seemed in recent years to consider themselves in the 
position of vindicated prophets whose predictions, about to be dis- 
credited by the passing of time, have suddenly turned out to have 
had some merit. This is, of course, unfortunate, because a complete 
breakdown of the League would have most serious consequences. 
That would leave the world with little comprehensive and unified 
machinery for international cooperation or for regular international 
conferences. It would mean the loss of the only agency which the 
world has with responsibility and facilities for trying to keep the 
peace, and the progress of the past fifteen years would have to be 
painfully regained some time. 

What, then, is to be the future of the League of Nations? 

Anyone can predict, but nobody knows. It can be just what the 
governments of the nations care to make it. It is perhaps too much to 
expect that they shall unite to develop the utility of the League 
purely on a basis of unselfish devotion to human welfare. Anyone 
who is at all familiar with the processes and policies of governments 
in domestic situations or in foreign affairs must realize that, unfortu- 
nately, they are not, and may not reasonably be expected to be, 
always so motivated. If the governments of the Great Powers, through 
whose leadership only can the League be made to function effec- 
tively in the handling of great problems, are to assume that leader- 
ship, then it must be expected that they will do so primarily in the 
pursuit of their own respective national interests. 

Certain popular journalists and discerning observers of inter- 
national events have gone to great pains to point out that the British 
Government has assumed the leadership in the movement to apply 
League sanctions against Italy in the Ethiopian situation because 
of British interests in Africa and that the French Government, in 
spite of a great reluctance to lose Italian friendship, has been induced 
to support the movement because of a desire to be in a position to 
expect similar action in the event of future German aggression in 
Europe. Mr. Frank H. Simonds has stated that, ‘‘henceforth the 

7% See Louis Le Fur, ‘‘The League of Nations and the Present Crisis,’’ International 
Conciliation, No. 303 (October, 1934); and Clarence K, Streit, ‘‘The League’s Defenders 


Make Answer,’’ The New York Times Magazine, January 14, 1934 (reprinted in Inter- 
national Conciliation, No, 302, September, 1934). 
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League of Nations will be the instrument of British and French 
policy, to be used against Italy to serve British interests and against . 
Germany to further those of the French.” He also points out that, 
“the more humiliating the terms which are imposed upon Italy, if 
indeed any can be imposed, the more deep and lasting the Italian 
desire for vengeance will be.’’75 

There is, of course, enough obvious truth in these statements to 
focus attention upon the realities of the working of political and gov- 
ernmental institutions, both domestic and international. Govern- 
ments had their origin and have been maintained for centuries with 
the active support of those elements in the population who have felt 
that they have something which should be protected from disorder 
and violence. Governments have always been used by these elements 
as ‘instruments to serve their interests” in subjecting and controlling 
other elements in the population who might otherwise be difficult to 
live with. This is the very essence of domestic governmental control, 
and there is no reason to expect effective international governmental 
control to be developed on any other basis. > 

In the very nature of the case, persons who run afoul of govern- 
mental discipline are resentful. Doubtless gangsters, kidnappers, 
racketeers, ‘loan sharks,’ and other anti-social persons whose 
careers are interfered with by governmental action are often deeply 
resentful against society. And perhaps “the more humiliating the 
terms which are imposed upon them, when indeed any can be im- 
posed, the more deep and lasting is their desire for vengeance,” but 
the struggle for effective governmental control in domestic society 
must go on, in spite of the resentment of those elements in the popu- 
lation who seek at times to profit by anti-social methods. So also 
must the struggle for the development of effective discipline in inter- 
national affairs go on, in spite of the resentment of those nations 
which may at times seek to profit by unwarranted aggression upon 
their neighbors. And this discipline can only be expected to be per- 
fected through the vigorous leadership of those nations whose in- 
terests may be served by its development. 

It is to be hoped that the Governments of Great Britain, France, 
Russia, and most of the other European nations, perhaps ultimately 
even Italy and Germany, may see fit to develop and use the League 


75 See Frank H. Simonds, ‘‘ Peace Is a Racket,’’ published under copyright of the Mc- 
Clure Newspaper Syndicate on November 10, 1935. “ 
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as their principal agency for international cooperation in Europe. 
One student of its problems and processes has said that, 

The League’s accomplishments through conference and con- 
ciliation, and through its statistical, health, financial, intellectual 
and other services, are beyond dispute. They are worth five 
five-million dollar buildings at Geneva and ten times an annual 
budget of ten million dollars, regardless of whether the League 
is able to keep Japan out of Manchuria or Italy out of Abyssinia. 
But at present three at least of the seven strongest States seem 
definitely bent on expansion. If anyone is to say them nay, it 
will be other States, more powerful still, which see in the pro- 
posed action an intolerable threat to their own vital interests. 
The will of the League is no more firm than the several wills of 
the Great Powers which must be its executors.”® 


The withdrawal of Germany and Japan was a hard blow to the 
League, both in prestige and in handicapping its activities, just as the 
failure of the United States to join has been a handicap in many 
ways. It appears, however, that their withdrawal need not be fatal. 

apan is not a European nation and, after all, Japan may come to 
need the League as much as the League needs Japan; Germany had 
been a member only since 1926, and either or both may rejoin at 
any time. 

The United States has never cooperated with the League as ar- 
dently as it has during the last five years.” Recent additions to its 
membership have undoubtedly strengthened it to some degree.78 
Mexico joined in 1931, and Turkey was admitted in 1932; Argentina 
became a full fledged member for the first time in 1933, and Afghan- 
istan, Russia, and Ecuador became members in 1934. The repre- 
sentative of the latter in his formal statement of acceptance of 
membership apologized for his nation’s belated joining. He stated 
that Ecuador had benefited from League activities, even as a non- 
member, and commended especially the League’s helpfulness in 
settling the Leticia dispute between Colombia and Peru.’9 

The League of Nations, and the governments of the member 
nations, are truly passing through a series of severe tests. When 

76 Hamilton Fish Armstrong, ‘‘Power Politics and the Peace Machinery,”’ 
Affairs 1 (October, 1935). 

77 A foremost student of the matter refers to the United States as an ‘‘Associated Power’ 
with respect to the League, Morley, op, cit., p. 256, Only five members of the League have 
representation in more of its agencies than does the United States, ibid., pp. 255, 651 ff. 

78 See Manley O. Hudson, ‘‘Afghanistan, Ecuador, and the Soviet Union in the League 
of Nations,’’ 29 American Journal of International Law 109 (January, 1935). 


79 See Manley O. Hudson, The Verdict of the League: Colombia and Peru at Leticia, World 
Peace Foundation, 1933. 
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they failed to halt Japan’s aggression in China, and failed to handle 
the armaments problem, the League’s prestige dropped to its lowest 
point since its birth. Its successful handling of the Saar plebiscite 
in the early part of 1935 was widely commended at the time,®° but 
its vacillating policy in dealing with the early phases of the Italo- 
Ethiopian controversy soon put it on the defensive again. It is to be 
hoped that its later vigorous action in applying sanctions against 
Italy may serve to give it a new start. 

It is little more than empty formalism to discuss or consider any 
social, economic, or political institution apart from the problems 
with which it must deal and the practical difficulties which it must 
encounter. No amount of theoretical rationalization can get away 
from the realities of economic and political nationalism in our 
present-day world. So long as high tariff walls, trade barriers, the 
doctrine of national self-sufficiency, and the ideal of unlimited 
populations persist, certain governments may be expected to aspire 
to achieve territorial expansion and economic security, by peaceful . 
means when possible, and by force, if necessary and practicable. And 
so long as this situation exists, it makes the development of an 
effective system of international government both necessary and 
difficult. Persons who appreciate the long and unfinished task of 
building orderly systems of domestic economy and government, 
where the doctrine of political authority over individuals and groups 
has long been accepted, should not be too impatient with the in- 
evitable and discouraging delay in building an effective system of 
international government, where the doctrine of national sovereignty 
still persists. 

The establishment of the League of Nations registers progress in 
this development of a system of international government. But only 
as peoples and governments become willing to accommodate national 
policies to a world society of order and harmony can the system be 
perfected, Out of a clear understanding of the League’s nature and 
limitations should come, as the years go by, some perfecting of its 
methods and some strengthening of the powers of its organs. But, 
only total bankruptcy of international statesmanship could permit 
its complete breakdown.®*! 

80 See James K, Pollock, ‘‘The Saar Plebiscite,"” 29 American Political Science Review 
275 (April, 1935). 


81 See William E, Rappard, ‘‘ Nationalism and the League of Nations Today,” 23 Amer- 
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TEXT OF RESIGNATION AS HIGH COMMISSIONER 
FOR REFUGEES COMING FROM GERMANY! 


By JAmEes G. McDonaLp 


Lonpon, DECEMBER 27, 1935 


The Secretary General of the League of Nations, Geneva, 
Switzerland, 


Sybey 

On October 26, 1933, the President of the Council of the League 
of Nations did me the honor to appoint me High Commissioner for 
Refugees (Jewish and Other) Coming from Germany, to “‘negotiate 
and direct” the ‘international collaboration” necessary to solve the 
“economic, financial and social problem”’ of the refugees. I hereby 
beg to submit through you to the Council of the League my resigna- 
tion from this office, to become effective as from December 31, 1935. 

2. In the period of over two years since the establishment of the 
office, conditions in Germany which create refugees have developed 
so catastrophically that a reconsideration by the League of Nations of 
the entire situation is essential. The legislation and administrative 
and party action against ‘‘non-Aryans”’ were steadily intensified, 
and culminated in the autumn of 1935 when a series of new laws and 
decrees initiated a fresh wave of repression and persecution of a 
character which was not envisaged in 1933. 

The intensified persecution in Germany threatens the pauperiza- 
tion or exile of hundreds of thousands of Germans—men, women, and 
children—not only Jews but also the ‘‘non-Aryan”’ Christians treated 
as Jews, and Protestants and Catholics who in obedience to their 
faith and conscience dare to resist the absolute will of the National 
Socialist State. 


Says 500,000 Persons Are Being Oppressed 


3. Apart from all questions of principle and of religious persecu- 
tion, one portentous fact confronts the community of States, More 
than half a million persons, against whom no charge can be made 
except that they are not what the National Socialists choose to 
regard as ‘“‘Nordic,” are being crushed. They cannot escape oppres- 

1 Reprinted from The New York Times, December 30, 1935. 
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sion by any act of their own free-will, for what has been called ‘the 
membership of non-Aryan race” cannot be changed or kept in» 
abeyance. 

Tens of thousands are today anxiously seeking ways to flee abroad; 
but except for those prepared to sacrifice the whole or greater part 
of their savings, the official restrictions on export of capital effec- 
tively bar the road to escape, and the doors of most countries are 
closed against impoverished fugitives. Nevertheless, if the present 
pressure is not relieved, it is inconceivable that those who can flee 
will remain within Germany. 

The task of saving these victims calls for renewed efforts of the 
philanthropic bodies. The private organizations, Jewish and Chris- 
tian, may be expected to do their part if the governments, acting 
through the League, make possible a solution. But in the new cir- 
cumstances it will not be enough to continue the activities on behalf 
of those who flee from the Reich. Efforts must be made to remove or 
mitigate the causes which create German refugees. This could not 
have been any part of the work of the High Commissioner’s office;. 
nor, presumably, can it be a function of the body to which the 
League may decide to entrust future administrative activities on 
behalf of the refugees. It is a political function, which properly 
belongs to the League itself. 

4. At the last meeting, on October 16, 1935, of the permanent com- 
mittee of the governing body of the High Commission, at which my 
intention to resign was fully discussed, action was taken to liquidate 
the office of the High Commissioner at the end of January, 1936, or 
sooner if before that date the council of the League had made other 
provision for the coordination of the activities on behalf of the 
refugees coming from Germany. It was the expectation of the perma- 
nent committee that the committee of experts provided for by the 
assembly of 1935 to study the reorganization of the activities on 
behalf of the ‘‘German”’ and of the “Nansen” refugees would com- 
plete its investigations in time to present a plan for consideration, 
and, it was hoped, for action, by the Council at its meeting in 
January, 1936. 

It has been the sense of the governing body that the work of 
assistance in the countries of refuge could be better carried forward 
by an organization directly under the authority of the League. It is 
now clear that the effectiveness of the High Commissioner’s efforts 
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was weakened from the beginning by the compromise which was 
agreed upon at the time his office was set up—that is, the decision to 
separate it definitely from the League. This compromise was accepted 
in order to avoid the veto of Germany, which was then an active 
member of the League. 


Progress in Settling Refugees from Germany 


5. Progress has been made during the last three years in settling 
the refugees from Germany. Of the more than 80,000 who have 
already left the Reich, approximately three-fourths have now found 
new homes—more than half of these in Palestine—or have been 
repatriated to their countries of origin. This accomplishment has 
been primarily the work of refugees themselves and of the phil- 
anthropic organizations—Jewish and Christian—whose devoted 
labors have been ceaselessly carried on in many parts of the world. 
Probably not more than 15,000 refugees now remain unplaced. (An 
account of the work done for the refugees since April, 1933, is being 
published.) 

6. The care and the settlement of these remaining thousands of 
refugees could and would be borne by the already heavily burdened 
private organizations were they not fearful that the number of 
refugees may be increased many times by new flights from Germany. 

The facts which arouse these apprehensions are indisputable. They 
are evidenced clearly in the German laws, decrees, judicial decisions 
and party pronouncements and practices during the last two years. 
The culmination of these attacks on the Jews, the Christian ‘‘non- 
Aryans,” and the political and religious dissenters was the new 
legislation announced at the Party Congress at Nuremberg last 
September. The core of that enactment was the law limiting citizen- 
ship to those who are ‘“‘of German or cognate blood,’ and who also 
conform to the National Socialist conception of loyalty to the State. 
As the direct result in Germany not only the Jews, who now number 
about 435,000, but also tens of thousands of Christian “‘non-Aryans”’ 
who are classified as Jews, lost their citizenship, were disfranchised, 
and made ineligible to hold public office. Indirectly, through this new 
law, a constitutional basis was laid for unrestricted discriminations 
against all those whom the party may wish to penalize. 

The denationalization by the German Government of thousands of 
German citizens has added to the hardships both of those remaining 
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in Germany and of the refugees, and is an increasing burden on 
States which have admitted the refugees while in possession of 
German nationality. 

7. Relentlessly the Jews and ‘‘non-Aryans” are excluded from 
all public offices, from the exercise of the liberal professions, and from 
any part in the cultural and intellectual life of Germany. Ostracized 
from social relations with “Aryans,” they are subjected to every 
kind of humiliation. Neither sex nor age exempts them from dis- 
crimination. Even the Jewish and ‘‘non-Aryan”’ children do not 
escape cruel forms of segregation and persecution. In party publica- 
tions, directly sponsored by the government, “Aryan” children are 
stirred to hate the Jews and the Christian ‘‘non-Aryans,” to spy 
upon them and to attack them, and to incite their own parents to 
extirpate the Jews altogether. 


Jews and ‘“Non-Aryans’’ Deprived of Livelihood 


8. It is being made increasingly difficult for Jews and ‘‘non- 
Aryans” in Germany to sustain life. Condemned to segregation with- 
in the four corners of the legal and social Ghetto, which has now 
closed upon them, they are increasingly prevented from earning 
their living. Indeed, more than half of the Jews remaining in Germany 
have already been deprived of their livelihood. In many parts of the 
country there is a systematic attempt at starvation of the Jewish 
population. In no field of economic activity is there any security 
whatsoever. For some time it has been impossible for Jewish business 
men and shopkeepers to carry on their trades in small towns. The 
campaign against any dealings with Jews is now systematically 
prosecuted in the larger towns. Despite the restrictions upon migra- 
tion from the provinces into the few largest cities where Jewish 
economic activity is not yet completely excluded, the Jews are fleeing 
to those cities because there only can they hope to escape, at least 
for a time, from the more brutal forms of persecution. 

This influx has exhausted already the resources of the Jewish 
philanthropic and educational institutions in Germany. The victims 
of the terrorism are being driven to the point where, in utter anguish 
and despair, they may burst the frontiers in fresh waves of refugees. 

9. Again, as so often during their long heroic and tragic history, 
the Jewish people are used as the scapegoat for political and partisan 
purposes. The National Socialists level against them charges of the 
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most outrageous and untenable kind. They ignore all of the facts 
of the continuous loyalty of the Jews in Germany: for example, 
during the empire when Jews helped to unify Germany and to 
make it strong; during the war, when a percentage of Jewish youth 
as high as that of any other religious community in the Reich gave 
their lives for the Fatherland, and Jewish scientists and men of 
affairs helped so notably to enable Germany to prolong the struggle; 
and under the republic, when Jewish leaders aided in saving Germany 
from some of the worst effects of defeat. 


Jews Held Responsible for German Adversity 


Instead, it has been found useful to attribute to the Jews the re- 
sponsibility for the misery and dejection which the German people 
suffered during the last years of the war and the decade that followed. 
Though less than a one-hundredth part of the total population, 
the Jews are held responsible for all the adversity which the German 
people had to undergo. As in the Middle Ages, when they were 
massacred and expelled from German States as the cause of the 
Black Death, so today they are eliminated from the economic and 
cultural life of Germany and degraded on the ground that they were 
the cause of the German humiliation. So far does this hatred extend 
that even the Jewish war veterans, who fought and were wounded 
in the front-line trenches, have been forced from their positions in 
the public services, and the names of the Jewish war dead may no 
longer be engraved on war memorials. 

10. The attitude of the German Government is based not only on 
the theory of ‘‘ Nordic race’’ supremacy and the desire to eliminate 
“foreign racial’”’ elements from the life of the country; it rests also 
on the conception of the absolute subordination of the individual to 
the State. An influential section of the party is actively promoting a 
revival of neo-Paganism which sets itself against both the Old Testa- 
ment and parts of the New Testament. The conceptions of ‘blood, 
race, and soil,”’ propagated with fanatical enthusiasm, menace not 
alone the Jews, but all those who remain defiantly loyal to the old 
ideals of religious and individual freedom. 

Party leaders violently attack religious freedom in the State and 
threaten the church with political domination. Outstanding thinkers 
of the two great Christian communities in Germany and abroad 
raise their voices in protest against this attack which threatens to 
increase the number of refugees. 
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Urges Collective Action Against Persecution 


11. The developments since 1933, and in particular those following 
the Nuremberg legislation, call for fresh collective action in regard to 
the problem created by persecution in Germany. The moral authority 
of the League of Nations and of States members of the League must 
be directed toward a determined appeal to the German Government 
in the name of humanity and of the principles of the public law of 
Europe. They must ask for a modification of policies which constitute 
a source of unrest and perplexity in the world, a challenge to the 
conscience of mankind, and a menace to the legitimate interests of 
the States affected by the immigration of German refugees. 

12. Apart from the Upper Silesia convention of May, 1922, Ger- 
many does not appear to be expressly bound by a treaty obligation 
providing for equal citizenship of racial, religious, or linguistic 
minorities. But the principle of respect for the rights of minorities has 
been during the last three centuries hardening into an obligation of 
the public law of Europe. That principle was recognized in some of the 
most important international instruments of the nineteenth century. 
I may refer to the provisions of the Congress of Vienna, the treaty 
of guarantee following upon the union of Belgium and Holland, the 
collective recognition of the independence of Greece, the creation 
of the autonomous principalities of Moldavia and Wallachia. It was 
affirmed at the Congress of Berlin in 1878 in relation to newly recog- 
nized States. It was deliberately reaffirmed in the Peace Settlement of 
1919 and in a series of special minorities treaties as a vital condition 
both of international justice and of the preservation of the peace 
of the world. In the case of newly created States its express recogni- 
tion constituted a condition of admission to the League of Nations. 

Neither was the attitude of Germany in this matter open to any 
doubt. During the peace conference, the German delegation, in 
urging the adoption of the principle of protection of minorities for the 
German population in the territories detached from Germany, de- 
clared spontaneously that ‘‘Germany on her part is resolved to treat 
minorities of alien origin in her territories according to the same 
principles.’’ The Allied and Associated Powers expressly took note of 
that declaration. From the moment of her admission to the League 
Germany took the lead in securing the effectiveness of the principles 
of international protection of minorities. 
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1922 League Resolution on Treatment of Minorities 


13. The Assembly of the League in 1922 adopted a resolution 
which expressed the hope that ‘States not bound by specific legal 
obligations in the matter of minorities will nevertheless observe in the 
treatment of their own minorities at least as high a standard of justice 
and toleration as is required by the treaties in question.”” The Assem- 
bly in 1933, when considering the question of the persecution of Jews 
in Germany in connection with the discussion on minorities, re- 
affirmed that resolution; and in order to dispel doubts whether it 
applied to the Jews in Germany, voted, with the single dissent of 
Germany, in favor of a further resolution that the principle ‘must be 
applied without exception to all classes of nationals of a State which 
differ from the majority of the population in race, language, or 
religion,” 

The German Jews, although not claiming or desiring to be a minor- 
ity, are within the scope of this principle because, as was stated at 
the Assembly, as soon as there is legal discrimination, a minority 
exists within the meaning of modern law. 

14. It is not within my province to state to what extent the prac- 
tice in this matter of the community of nations in the last hundred 
years and of the League of Nations has become a rule of customary 
international law; neither am I called upon to judge how far the 
declarations and the conduct of Germany prior to 1933 are in them- 
selves sufficient to establish legal presumptions, But both, I believe, 
are sufficient to establish an appeal to those broad considerations of 
humanity and of international peace which are the basis of the public 
law of Europe in the matter of racial and religious minorities. 

The growing sufferings of the persecuted minority in Germany and 
the menace of the growing exodus call for friendly but firm inter- 
cession with the German Government, by all pacific means, on the 
part of the League of Nations, of its member States, and other mem- 
bers of the community of nations. 

Pity and reason alike must inspire the hope that intercession will 
meet with response. Without such response, the problems caused by 
the persecution of the Jews and the ‘‘non-Aryans”’ will not be solved 
by philanthropic action, but will continue to constitute a danger to 
international peace and a source of injury to the legitimate interests 
of other States, 

15. The efforts of the private organizations and of any League 
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organization for refugees can only mitigate a problem of growing 
gravity and complexity. In the present economic conditions of the 
world, the European States, and even those overseas, have only a 
limited power of absorption of refugees. The problem must be tackled 
at its source if disaster is to be avoided. 

This is the function of the League, which is essentially an associ- 
ation of States for the consideration of matters of common concern. 
The Covenant empowers the Council and the Assembly to deal with 
any matter within the sphere of activity of the League or affecting 
the peace of the world. The effort of the League to insure respect for 
human personality, when not grounded on express provisions of the 
Covenant or international treaties, has a sure foundation in the fact 
that the protection of the individual from racial and religious intoler- 
ance is a vital condition of international peace and security. 

16. I am appending to this letter a comprehensive analysis of the 
German legislation, administrative decrees and jurisprudence, as well 
as of their effects on the problem of refugees. 

17. I feel bound to conclude this letter on a personal note. Prior to 
my appointment as High Commissioner for Refugees Coming from 
Germany, and in particular during the fourteen years following the 
war, I gave in my former office frequent and tangible proof of my 
concern that justice be done to the German people. But convinced as 
I am that desperate suffering in the countries adjacent to Germany, 
and an even more terrible human calamity within the German fron- 
tiers, are inevitable unless present tendencies in the Reich are checked 
or reversed, I cannot remain silent. I am convinced that it is the duty 
of the High Commissioner for German Refugees, in tendering his 
resignation, to express an opinion on the essential elements of the 
task with which the Council of the League entrusted him. When 
domestic policies threaten the demoralization and exile of hundreds 
of thousands of human beings, considerations of diplomatic correct- 
ness must yield to those of common humanity. I should be recreant 
if I did not call attention to the actual situation and plead that world 
opinion, acting through the League and its member States and other 
countries, move to avert the existing and impending tragedies. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, 


Your obedient servant, 


James G. McDonaLp, 


High Commissioner for Refugees (Jewish and 
Other) Coming from Germany. 
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PREFACE 


Despite the almost universal ratification of the Pact of Paris, the use 
of force for the acquisition of empire has been resumed. A penetrating 
analysis of the subject of colonial expansion, by Nathaniel Peffer, a 
writer on international relations and world politics, is presented in 
this document. Holding that the objectives claimed in pursuing a 
policy of expansion can never be realized, Mr. Peffer cites examples 
to show that expansion with a view to relieving pressure of popula- 
tion has failed of its purpose. He also points out that economic bene- 
fits do not necessarily flow from the possession of colonies, and that 
access to raw materials is of limited advantage unless accompanied 
by command of markets. ‘‘The Fallacy of Conquest,” which ap- 
peared in the January, 1936, issue of Harper’s Magazine, is repub- 
lished in International Conciliation through the courtesy of Harper 
and Brothers. 

The Carnegie Endowment also takes pleasure in making available 
to readers of International Conciliation the text of an address on 
international peace made by Thomas John Watson, President of 
the International Business Machines Corporation and a Trustee 
of the Carnegie Endowment, to a group of business associates on 
January 29, 1936. The official text of the Constitution of the Philip- 
pines, under which the government of those islands has just been 


organized, is likewise included. 


NicHoLAs Murray BuTLER 
New York, February 18, 1936. 
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THE FALLACY OF CONQUEST! 
By NATHANIEL PEFFER 


The old faiths may die, but not the old phrases. Consider the polemics 
arising out of the Italian invasion of Ethiopia. Who that has entered 
into that controversy, whether in condemnation or defense, whether 
cabinet minister or newspaper paragrapher, has not referred to Italy’s 
need for expansion? The Italians say that their need for expansion 
compels them to make war for additional territory notwithstanding 
their treaty obligations. The British say that Italy’s need for ex- 
pansion is legitimate but that it does not justify the violation of 
treaties and the resort to war. None has said what need for expan- 
sion means or asked whether it means anything at all. 

Need for expansion has been a prepotent formula in international 
discourse and world politics for two generations. In its name strong 
nations have impoverished themselves for armaments; weak nations 
have been crushed and primitive tribes exterminated; millions of 
young men have gone to their death in major wars, and the European 
continent is now apparently about to invite its own destruction. But 
what is it? Exactly what does it mean? 

Does any country really need expansion? What, concretely, is its 
condition if it does? And when it is in that condition, what, concretely, 
can it do? 

Granted for the moment that certain countries have a larger 
population than they can feed out of their own resources. This is 
all that pressure of population means of course. The word ‘“‘over- 
crowded” in itself is almost meaningless in an age when men live 
in metropolitan centers and produce by machinery. No country 
organized on a machine-industry economy can be overcrowded in 
the literal sense. Not magnitude of population but plenitude of 
resources is determinant. Nor need it be granted that there is any 
country that cannot feed its people if industrialized; this is in fact 
subject to serious question. But let it be granted for the sake of argu- 
ment. What can such a country do? Expand, is the obvious answer. 
How? When the formula is stripped of all its accretions of diplomatic, 
military, and journalistic verbiage, expansion can take only three 
forms: it can seize partly uninhabited lands to which to send its 


1 Reprinted by permission from Harper’s Magazine, January, 1936. Copyright, 1935, 
by Harper and Brothers. 
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excess population; it can seize undeveloped territories as markets for 
exports; it can seize territories with stores of unexplored raw mate- 
rials. For all the high talk about expansion, there are no other ways 
in which a country can expand. In concrete national policy and 
action this is all the word means. 


I 


Take outlet for population first. Here the experience of Italy is 
eloquent. For fifty years—or almost since national unification—Italy 
has strained such resources as it has had in order to win an empire, 
ostensibly to relieve the pressure of population. It joined in the 
scramble for colonies in Africa after 1880, fought wars against 
Abyssinia (now Ethiopia) and Tripoli, and because it could not agree 
with England and France on the division of the spoils in Africa, 
entered into the combination of alliances that brought on the World 
War—and then, ironically, changed sides. In 1914, when the war to 
which it had committed itself broke out, there were in all the colonies 
which it had won in Africa some eight thousand Italians. There were 


_ more than that number within a radius of a quarter of a mile of 
' Cherry Street, New York City. There were fifty times as many in 
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New York State. And with full confidence I make this prediction: if, 
on January I, 1936, there should come about simultaneously the 
complete, absolute conquest of Ethiopia and the repeal of the restric- 
tions on immigration into the United States, then by January 1, 
1937, for every Italian who will have emigrated to Ethiopia five 
hundred will have emigrated to the United States. 

Take the example of Germany. It was in order to win an empire 
and get a place in England’s sun that Germany challenged British 
naval supremacy after 1900 and thus foredoomed the World War. 
And in 1914, at the outbreak of the war which had been brought on 
by the lust for colonies and in which Germany was to ruin itself, 
there were in all the German colonies in Africa—g00,000 square miles 
in extent—about 22,000 Germans and in all the German colonies in 
other parts of the world just 2,000 more. There were more than that 
number of Germans between 80th and goth Streets on Manhattan 
Island. There were twenty-five times that number in New York 
State. And I make the further prediction that if Hitler and the 
rejuvenated Reichswehr succeed in recovering the pre-war colonies 
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and add another million square miles thereto, for every German 
who goes out to the colonies one hundred will come to the United 
States. 

The other stock example of presumed over-population is Japan, 
At the cost of some 300,000 men Japan won South Manchuria from 
Russia in 1905—and incidentally Japan is now driving itself into 
another war with Soviet Russia or the United States or both in order 
to get possession of China. It must, say the Japanese apologists; 
for the population has been increasing at the rate of from 600,000 
to 1,000,000 a year for a generation. But in 1930, twenty-five years 
after the acquisition of South Manchuria, only 200,000 Japanese 
had settled there—fewer than had been killed in the war to acquire 
it and one-third the annual increase in population. There were half 
as many Japanese in California alone. But ostensibly it was pressure 
of population which compelled the Japanese to invade and seize 
all of Manchuria in 1931 at the risk of embroiling the country with 
Soviet Russia and the United States. 

The argument for empire based on pressure of population is 
palpably specious. It is not worth serious consideration except for 
its utility as a slogan in the press and a rallying-cry to whip up the 
‘patriotic passions of the mob when necessary. It makes good propa- 
ganda for bigger armies and navies. It has a plausible ring. But it 
is empty. Figures demonstrate that in so far as the inhabitants of a 
country emigrate, whether they have to or not, they emigrate, not 
to their country’s colonies but to other independent countries already 
settled, even if they have to renounce their citizenship by birth. They 
do so for the very good reason that nearly all of the territories that 
constitute colonial empires are almost uninhabitable by white men. 

For practical purposes the only parts of the world open to conquest 
in the past hundred years, that is, those parts occupied by weak or 
backward peoples, have lain in Africa and Asia. Such as are not 
already densely populated by their own people, as are India and 
China, are completely unsuited to white colonization. How many 
Italians can survive the climate of the East African coast? The 
overwhelming majority of white men will not go to the territories 
coveted by their countries for imperial aggrandizement—unless, 
ironically, they go to die as soldiers to win places in which they will 
not and cannot live as civilians. A European nation which believes 
itself to be so over-populated that it cannot subsist can take all the 
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colonies in the world and the pressure of its population will not be 
relieved by a trace. 

Further, it should be observed that it is the countries most vocal 
about their over-population that make a cult of increase in popula- 
tion. Mussolini has for years preached multiplication to the Italian 
women. Thus there would in time be stalwart soldiers to make Italy 
a great empire again. With the humorlessness characteristic of 
dictators, he has even offered bounties for conspicuous feats of 
fecundity. Now that his appeals have achieved results—if they have 
—he must have colonies to make room for the increase. Where the 
defense of aggression on the ground of population needs is not in- 
sincere it is absurd. 


II 


For the seizing of territories in order that they may serve as 
markets for exports there is more to be said. Certainly this has been 
a more genuine motive in imperialistic conquest. It has also attained 
a greater degree of success in the past. Thus England won world 
supremacy in the nineteenth century—or seemed to. Whether Eng- 
land’s supremacy was attributable to the fact that the sun never 
set on its empire or to the fact that it was the first country to adapt 
itself to machine production is arguable. The former is always taken 
for granted; the latter is more likely to be true. The relationship 
between supremacy and empire may have been one of coincidence ~ 
rather than of cause and effect. If England had had no colonies it 
would still have been commercially, industrially, and financially 
the first Power in the world in the nineteenth century. Not only was 
it always technologically in advance of other countries, but its 
trading methods were superior and its earlier accumulation of capital 
made it inevitably the world’s financial center and dictator. From 
England’s world domination one may deduce that expansion is 
necessary for the quickest and most profitable establishment of 
an industrialized society, but not that it pays any single nation. In 
either case the truth was valid only for the nineteenth century, 

Suppose then that a nation now seeks to expand by seizing terri- 
tory as an outlet for its manufactured products, thus enabling it to 
keep its people employed and fed. No hypothetical example need be 
set up. There is Great Britain. No empire could be more farflung 
or more securely established. No nation could have more, bigger, 
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and richer colonies. India is a British colony, with an area of two 
million square miles and a population of approximately 350,000,000. 
What market could be of more idyllic economic promise? And what 
nation is now capturing that market? Not England, but Japan. The 
Malay Peninsula is a British possession. Not England, but Japan is 
selling goods there now. For Great Britain the fruits of victory in 
1919, after a war in which it had spent iself, were the dispossession 
of Germany from its colonies, especially in Africa, and the con- 
summation of the old British dream of an all-British route from Cairo 
to Cape Town. The former German colonies are now British. But 
99 per cent of the artificial silk imported into Tanganyika is Japa- 
nese, and for every yard of British textiles imported into Kenya, 
there are six yards of Japanese textiles. The foundation of Great 
Britain’s commercial position in the nineteenth century was the 
textile trade, more particularly the textile trade with India. In 1933 
Japan’s exports of textiles to India passed Great Britain’s. Despite 
Great Britain’s prior position, despite its control of facilities of 
finance and distribution, despite mounting tariff walls built to shut 
out Japan, Japanese textiles won preference in competition with 
British. 

Parallels may be found in other imperial possessions. Java and 
Sumatra are Dutch possessions. But Japan’s trade with Java and 
Sumatra is greater than that of the Netherlands. Italy may subdue 
and hold Ethiopia in perpetuity, but Japan—or Germany or the 
United States—will get the bulk of the trade of Ethiopia. 

In a word, possession of colonial territory no longer guarantees 
enjoyment of the economic perquisites thereof. Trade no longer 
follows the flag. It did fifty years ago; it does not now. In the twen- 
tieth century political sovereignty may be only a psychological 
luxury, a testimonial of national glory, which may be satisfying but 
makes no jobs and fills no bellies. Even tariffs, control of credit, and 
manipulation of currencies are not decisive. The Indian rupee is 
pegged to the pound sterling, but it is paid out to Japanese mer- 
chants. Too many other factors enter into international commercial 
competition now. Trade goes to the most efficient producer regard- 
less of nationality; to the producer, that is, who can lay down goods 
of quality equal to others, at a lower price and on easier credit condi- 
tions. Because the resultant of all these factors, weighted principally 
by nearness to the market, operates in Japan’s favor, Japan gets 
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the trade of the British colonial possessions in the East, though the 
raj still pronounces the decrees and official ceremonies still end with 
“God Save the King.” In other areas other industrial countries 
possessing the same advantages will get the trade no matter what 
flag flies over the colonies. There has been unwarranted exaggera- 
tion of the so-called Japanese trade menace, but in one sense its 
significance is historic. It symbolizes the end of the uses of imperialis- 
tic aggression as an économic weapon. There may still be ways of 
expansion for the acquisition of markets; seizure of colonies is not 
one of them. 


III 


Expansion in order to secure access to supplies of raw materials 
still has a certain validity. Monopoly of the iron, coal, oil, gold, 
copper, rubber, and tin of an area offers a compelling motive for 
national aggression, since these and similar raw materials are in- 
dispensable to industrial production. Possession of a colony does give 
prior rights to such natural resources and at least yields a profit from 
their exploitation. But that is all it gives. It does not solve the funda- 
mental economic problem of a country. It does not provide the means 
of subsistence for a population which otherwise cannot be supported. 
Possession of a colony grants prior right but not monopoly. For 
practical purposes no nation can maintain a monopoly of all the 
resources within its control without provoking retaliation by other 
countries at points where it is vulnerable. Great Britain controls 
the rubber of Malaya, but it had to come to terms with American 
manufacturers. Conversely, the United States has no supply of 
rubber within its own borders, but the American automobile industry 
operates nevertheless. In fact, the United States is the principal con- 
sumer of rubber. Access to raw materials is indispensable, but it is 
not enough. It is of limited advantage unless accompanied by com- 
mand of markets, which in turn depends upon an efficient, broad- 
based industrial structure. And if a country has such an industrial 
structure it can get the raw materials it needs by purchase. It prob- 
ably does not even have to pay a premium for them, since there are 
few materials which are so exclusively confined to one area that their ~ 
price is not fixed in the world market. Control of raw materials is 
of conclusive advantage only if a country can command all or nearly 
all the essential raw materials, whether in its own territory (as does 
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the United States) or in its colonial possessions. If it is to have them 
in its colonial possessions, then it must have practically all the 
colonies in the world. And this’is scarcely feasible in the twentieth 
century. Too many Powers would have to be eliminated. 

All the colonies still extant or subject to conquest will do Italy and 
Germany little good. Japan is in a somewhat special case, since if it 
conquers China it conquers a continent, not a colony. But even for 
Japan there are important reservations. The price of conquering 
China and perhaps fighting other countries for the right to do so 
may be so much higher than Japan would have to pay for China’s 
raw materials in the normal processes of trade that Japan will bank- 
rupt itself. In so far as access to raw materials is necessary to an 
industrial economy, their purchase is not excluded. In fact, purchase 
is in the long run the surest means of access, if not also the cheapest. 
Colonial conquest is not only more expensive but not sure. The 
benefits will go to the industrially most efficient country in any case. 


IV 


What then of expansion? Suppose countries such as Italy do have 
a “legitimate” need to expand: what follows from that? There is a 
considerable vogue just now for the theory that the danger of war 
arises from the division of the world into countries that are sated 
and countries that are unsated, notably Germany, Italy, and Japan. 
The unsated will seek to redress the balance, it is held; hence the 
certainty of conflict. A neat, well-rounded theory, but it has only a 
superficial relation to the facts. 

In the first place, even on the most casual scrutiny of the sated 
countries, satiation would not seem to be very satisfying. What 
nation could be more replenished than Great Britain with all that is 
supposed to endow a people with wealth and power and prestige? 
And how flourishing is Great Britain just now? How secure is its 
empire and how stable its economic organism? And how sweet are 
the fruits of world dominion to its people? In the second place, sup- 
pose Germany or even Italy should succeed in supplanting England, 
carving out as great an empire as the British: how much better off 
would it be? For an empire greater than the British no nation could 
hope. It is not likely that any nation can ever again be what England 
was in 1900, not even England. Before that can come about, na- 
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tionalism will more likely have passed as a form of political and 
economic organization. Let the unsated redress the balance or even 
pull all the weights into their own scale; let them take all England’s 
colonies and more: their needs will still not be met. 

The truth is that the rewards of empire are barren in the twentieth 
century. 

From this it does not follow, of course, that they will not be pur- 
sued. In fact they are being pursued now. The struggle for empire is 
being resumed. The years between 1919 and 1929 were an abnormal 
interlude. There was no change in international motives and methods. 
The principal antagonists in the imperialistic struggle were only 
war-stricken and convalescing. The signs of the renewal of the 
scramble for colonies are unmistakable. Italy’s challenge of the 
finality of the status quo has caused a profound unsettlement; witness 
Great Britain’s springing to the defense in the Mediterranean, Ger- 
many’s rearmament is preliminary to its re-entry into its pre-war 
role of contestant for empire. Powers without colonies will seek 
them. Others will seek to prevent them from succeeding—as, for 
example, the United States in obstructing Japan—and will try to 
entrench themselves more securely in their own colonies. Thus, as a 
by-product, the kindlier temper toward subject peoples manifest 
a few years ago will be abandoned and movements for recovery of 
independence will be firmly scotched. In consequence, there is every 
prospect of a dual struggle—between empire and empire and between 
each empire and its dependencies. The nationalism of the subject 
peoples will intensify with time rather than abate. The theory of 
satiety versus unsatedness is sound enough as prognosis of inter- 
national tendencies. It is disputable only in its analysis of interna- 
tional social forces. Nations will arm themselves, form alliances 
against one another, contest with diplomatic intrigues, embark on 
aggressions and finally plunge into another Armageddon, no doubt. 
But it should be emphasized that they will be doing so in order to 
get what they will not have when they get it. 

The argument has been confined thus far to demonstrating that 
the objects of expansion cannot be achieved. That is enough to in- 
validate most of the national “policies” that now draw Western 
nations into war. The point could also be made that even if the 
objects of expansion could be achieved, the gain would not com- 
pensate for the cost of armament, for wars against rivals, and for 
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suppression of native uprisings. And the further point could be made 
that those objects are self-defeating. This point is crucial. To get 
the benefits that expansion envisages—markets, raw materials, 
profits, the trade that will keep men employed and industry solvent 
—it is necessary to develop the territories expanded into. What 
can the primitive, barefooted tribesmen of Ethiopia buy from Italy? 
How can they pay for what they buy if they want to do so? And 
where will they get the knowledge and skill required to exploit the 
resources that Italy presumably covets? To do these things they must 
be given capital, they must be trained as engineers and machine 
operatives, and they must be helped to establish factories, banks, and 
commercial enterprises. Then only will they have the means to buy 
from Italy and constitute the market that Italy desires. But then 
they will have less need to buy from Italy. When they are so proficient 
that they can produce enough to pay for imports from Italy they will 
not have to depend on imports from Italy. They will satisfy all or a 
large part of their demands by their own production. 

It will be as it has already begun to be in the East. When a colony 
has reached the stage of development in which it yields the fullest 
benefit to the ruling country, it has already become economically 
independent of the ruling country. In time it may even bea successful 
competitor of its ruler, as Japan became—and as China no doubt 
will become some day even if Japan first conquers China. This is the 
Achilles-heel of all modern empires and of the institution of im- 
perialism. To attain success an empire must lay the conditions of 
ultimate failure. Its progress can be measured by the distance it has 
gone toward self-defeat. The definition of consummate success is 
self-elimination, Empires have reached the fullness of life only when 
they are about to die. 

The degree of success which the older empires have already 
achieved may be measured by their economic plight now. An integral 
factor in the depression felt throughout the Western world is the loss 
of foreign markets in the once backward areas which have begun to 
industrialize and make their goods for themselves. The distinction 
has been drawn earlier in this article between the necessity of expan- 
sion for the quick establishment of an industrialized society and its 
advantage for a country already industrialized. It is an elementary 
fact of the social history of the past hundred years that the expansion 
of the first industrialized countries over the rest of the globe made 
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possible the high material development of twentieth-century Europe 
and America. The new markets which were opened up and the 
natural resources which were made available to Western factories 
yielded the weaith that created the industrial structure of the West 
and enabled it to grow ever loftier. An analogy may be drawn between 
imperialism in the international economy and inflation in domestic 
economy. In its earlier stages inflation works. It even provides a 
stimulant that energizes and produces the flush of vigor. But it must 
be continued. When—to mix a metaphor—it has reached saturation 
point, there is collapse. Throughout the nineteenth century im- 
perialistic expansion was the stimulant that sent the blood coursing 
through the veins of the Western economic system and gave it body 
and vitality and growth. So long asit could be continued the economic 
system was healthy. It can no longer be continued. There are no 
more worlds to conquer. We can only snatch at one another’s 
possessions, 

After the collapse of a domestic inflation and the liquidation and 
readjustment that follow, the system may be sounder than before, 
provided it has had resistance enough to survive. So too, after the 
readjustment is made in the international economy and the losses 
have been written off that were based on the fallacious discounting 
of continuous future increase, the international economy may be 
sounder. When colonial territories are fully developed and econ- 
omically independent they will constitute better markets than they 
ever did as colonies. But the national readjustments required in the 
interim will be disastrous and may be fatal. The danger is that they 
will goad some nations to mad flings in desperation. There are dis- 
quieting psychotic symptoms already. 

The case for national expansion, as put by Italy or any other 
country, for that matter, does not hold. It has no relevance in the 
third quarter of the twentieth century. There is no “‘legitimate”’ need 
for expansion, because expansion as expressed in nationalistic, mili- 
taristic policies cannot answer the need. All or nearly all nationalistic, 
militaristic, imperialistic policies today are, therefore, futile at best 
and perhaps suicidal. The sanctity with which this particular formula 
has been endowed is in result all the more dangerous. The only ex- 
pansion which is now possible is by way of penetration into territories 
already settled, or displacement of nations now occupying unsettled 
or undeveloped territories—that is to say, by war. And even then the 
objects for which it is undertaken cannot be realized. 
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This is not to say, however, that there are no needs. Obviously 
there are, and the difference between Italy and other industrialized 
countries is only one of degree. The needs are exigent, desperate, and 
immediate. There was a time when they could be met by following the 
course of empire, with national governments blazing the trail and 
mobilizing the population to beat off intruders or hostile raiders. They 
can no longer. The stock weapons of tariffs, subsidies, and diplomatic 
démarches in support of financial and commercial representatives are 
blunted. If we do not wish to destroy ourselves against a wall at the 
end of a blind alley we shall turn from the course of empire and seek 
new paths. “Leveling the barriers to trade,” one of the clichés of the 
moment, is futile counsel. No doubt the normal operation of economic 
law, whether for trade or for raw materials, would leave us no worse 
off and make what we do get less costly; no trade returns profit 
enough to balance the outlay in a modern war. But this is counseling 
men to meditate with the philosophers on the eternal verities when 
the roof over their heads sags and sways. They will not doit. They will 
rush for means of escape, sauve qui peut—as all contemporary evi- 
dence testifies. 

_ Once a new basis for prosperity is found, to replace the older and 
now useless basis of expansion by acquisition of colonies, and a new 
equilibrium is reached, normal economic processes can function again. 
It will then be more efficient, cheaper, and safer to buy raw materials 
in the open market, on the same terms to all buyers, and to let trade 
go to him who makes the most serviceable goods at the lowest price. 
But first the new basis and the new equilibrium must be found. They 
will be found all the sooner if we disembarrass ourselves of old beliefs 
no longer true and old phrases now hollow. Of these the most danger- 
ous is the belief in imperial conquest, with the glamour that has 
gathered round it. Empire can lead only to death and to destruction, 
no matter how it may be glorified by rhetoric, synthetic emotionalism, 
and meretricious patriotism. For a way out of the economic dilemma 
it is better to turn back into ourselves, re-examine dur economic 
premises, and make the fundamental changes which are called for 
by the fact that the first epoch in the age of mechanization has 
irrevocably gone. The outlets must be found by re-organization at 
home—by making it possible for the disinherited at home to buy the 
goods we have hitherto counted on the heathen in the backward 
parts to pay for. 
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INTERNATIONAL PEACE? 
By THomas JoHN WATSON 


The one thing we are most interested in is international peace. 
There is nothing that I personally am more interested in than that. 
Everything depends on the peace of the world being maintained 
—there is no use of deceiving ourselves. We are only seventeen years 
away from the worst war in history. The things that happened during 
that war are fresh in our memory. 

We have all learned one important thing from that experience. 
There is no such thing as either side winning a war; everybody loses, 
not only the people who are directly engaged in war, but the nations 
and the peoples who are not actively engaged. No one can escape 
the bad effect of a world war, and all thinking people today realize 
that another world war will be disastrous to civilization. 

That is why I am so much interested in trying to work out plans 
that will bring about international peace on a permanent basis. I am 
interested in the development of civilization. Many things are yet 
to be done which will add to the happiness and well being of the 
people all over the world. 

I know that our people in every country in the world feel as I do, 
and when we have our meetings abroad, we always discuss the subject 
of peace. We have learned to live peaceably together. Our organiza- 
tion, representing 79 different nations, never has discord or trouble. 

As the representatives of so many different countries, we can get 
along together and arrive at a common understanding in regard to 
social questions and the problems of industry and finance. There 
is no reason in the world why nations cannot do the same thing, if 
they are only willing to think and work along that line. 

As I see this matter of world peace, there are just a few funda- 
mental things that must be settled. First, we must have an interna- 
tional stabilization of currency throughout the world. It will not be 
satisfactory for the United States and England, for example, to agree 
on terms of stabilization without taking into consideration the effect 
of such action on all the other countries of the world, both large and 
small. 


2 Text of an address delivered at a dinner held in the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York 
City, on January 29, 1936, by the One Hundred Percent Club of the International Business 
Machines Corporation. 
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We must approach all of these problems from the standpoint of 
a fair deal. A fair deal cannot injure anyone, but any deal that is 
not fair will injure someone. It will not last. 

While I am tremendously interested in the stabilization of our 
international currencies, I am not in favor of doing this without 
making a careful study. We must not attempt to do this until we 
have come to an understanding that will be satisfactory to all 
countries. 

The next thing that we must take into consideration is a fair 
adjustment of international trade barriers. When I say that, I do 
not mean free trade; I mean an adjustment of the trade barriers that 
have slowed, and in some places blocked, the free flow of trade 
throughout the world. We must all work, and we must all think 
along the lines of international trade. 

When you hear anyone talk, or read articles advocating that the 
United States live within her own boundaries because we are a great 
and rich country, you may well question the wisdom of such a policy. 

If we did this we would be closing our greatest manufacturing 
industry, the automotive industry, because we could not manufac- 
ture automobiles without putting rubber tires on the wheels. We 
import all the rubber which goes into those tires. Here in the United 
States, we consume approximately sixty-nine per cent of all the 
rubber produced in the world. 

In the manufacture of steel products, forty different ingredients 
from different parts of the world are needed. We must import those 
ingredients in order to produce these products. It is the same in other 
lines of manufacture. 

A few years ago we were exporting more than 50 per cent of our 
cotton, 35 per cent of our raw tobacco, and 20 per cent of our wheat. 
The markets of the world need and can use all our surplus. We have 
no right to talk about a surplus of food in the United States, when 
people are hungry and dying of starvation in other parts of the world. 

What we need to think about is how we can distribute this food. 
We must devise a sound basis for distribution for getting our surplus 
food into the stomachs of starving people wherever they may be. 
Then there will be no surplus. 

In the United States, we have 6 per cent of the world’s population, 
and we are manufacturing 50 per cent of all the goods manufactured 
in the world. Under our American system we have made it possible 
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for our own people to consume 90 per cent of all that we produce. 

We are constantly educating our people to want better things, 
and I hope we will never change that policy. I want to see our people 
in all walks of life continue to enjoy more and better things as time 
goes on. 

We have made considerable progress along that line. Our working 
hours have been reduced from fifteen and sixteen hours a day in the 
1860's, with an average annual wage of $288 per year, to eight hours 
a day and an annual wage in 1929, the last full year of employment, 
of $1,325. 

We are now operating on a still shorter working week, and in a 
great many of the industries, a still higher wage rate. I believe we 
are going to continue along that line, because improved methods 
and improved machines enable us to compensate for the shorter 
working hours and the higher wage. 

I know very few industrialists who have any fear that this short 
work week and this high wage rate will ruin American industry. That 
is one of the things that has made American industry great. 

That matter of trade barriers must be given careful consideration. 
We must make sure that the adjustment will be fair and equitable 
among all the countries of the world. 

I have the honor of representing our country in the International 
Chamber of Commerce, and I am also a representative of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace. 

These two organizations have combined in order to form a com- 
mittee for the purpose of making an economic survey of the world. 
They want to prove to everyone the adverse effect on world eco- 
nomics brought about by a war. 

We held our first meeting in Paris last November. At that meeting 
twenty-seven countries were represented. We appointed a com- 
mittee composed of the best experts from the different countries of 
the world, headed by Dr. Gregory, of the University of London. 

These men went immediately to work, and at a meeting here in 
New York sometime in the early spring, we expect they will report 
on their findings to date. We hope to be able, through the coopera- 
tion of these two great international organizations, to work out 
something that will convince the people of the world that there is 
no chance for anybody to profit through a war. 

I think that is going to do more toward bringing about permanent 
peace than anything we can do. 
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There is another point in connection with international peace 
that has to be settled and that is the complete, final settlement of 
all international debts between nations. That proposition must be 
carefully considered, because settlement must be on a basis that 
will be fair to debtor and creditor country alike. There can be no 
advantage either way, if there is to be a satisfactory settlement. 

The fourth thing in which I am especially interested is some kind 
of sound, fair and safe agreement in regard to international arma- 
ments. I am not in favor of complete disarmament because I think 
every country needs a certain amount within its own borders. 

If we all get together and look the facts in the face, and frankly 
discuss the subject, I am sure that in the end we will agree upon some 
plan that will stop this continuous race between nations to be the 
best equipped and the best armed. That is not going to get us 
anywhere. 

The people in all countries I visit are giving serious thought to 
all of these things I have mentioned. 

I hope that you as individuals, whenever you have an oppor- 
tunity, will be able to make some contribution toward at least causing 
people to think along the lines of international peace and harmony, 
based on fair dealings between nations, economically and financially. 
Then we will have permanent world peace. 

Another subject I have touched on several times recently, and 
which to me is a most important thing for us to give consideration 
to in our country, is the matter of peace at home. I am not now 
thinking or speaking of armed conflict, but rather of the strife that 
is going on between certain groups of people—one group in private 
life and the other in public life. 

At times these groups seem to be exerting most of their energies 
toward destroying the only asset we have in this country that is of 
any real value, and that is character. We must all work along the 
lines of correcting that situation. 

We cannot get anywhere by attacking the character of the people 
representing us in our government, in our States, and in our cities. 

On the other hand, those people cannot get us anywhere along the 
road we want to travel by wholesale attacks on the character of 
other people. 

It is true that occasionally we run across instances where a few 
financial people and a few industrial leaders do not seem to be play- 
ing the game as we believe they should play it, but it is not fair to 
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so class all the people, or to say anything that might tend to give 
the impression that this is general. 

Our people in public life have to learn that lesson—they have te 
practice it, and all of usin private life have to learn the same lesson— 
that it is not fair to make a wholesale attack upon the people who 
are running our government. 

I believe in pointing out the specific errors and mistakes on both 
sides and doing everything possible to correct them. I think that we 
as individuals can be of greater service to our country by trying in 
every way possible to get all our people in private and public life to 
work together in harmony, because we cannot get anywhere when 
there is a division between our people. 

In order to have things go along the way that we want them to 
go we must have close, unreserved, honest cooperation between our 
people in public life and in private life, just the same as we have it 
in our business. 

Let us all see if we cannot do something toward helping to bring 
about a condition whereby we can live in peace and harmony within 
our own borders. Then we will be in a better position to set an ex- 
ample and to do more effective work in cooperation with the other 
nations of the world in bringing about this great international peace 
which I have been talking about. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE PHILIPPINES 


[Adopted by the Philippine Constitutional Convention at the City of 
Manila, Philippine Islands, on the eighth day of February, 
nineteen hundred and thirty-five, and approved by the 
President of the United States on the twenty-third 
day of March, nineteen hundred and thirty-five.] 


The Filipino people, imploring the aid of Divine Providence, in 
order to establish a government that shall embody their ideals, con- 
serve and develop the patrimony of the nation, promote the general 
welfare, and secure to themselves and their posterity the blessings 
of independence under a régime of justice, liberty, and democracy, 
do ordain and promulgate this Constitution, 


ArTICLE I, THe NATIONAL TERRITORY 


SECTION 1. The Philippines comprises all the territory ceded to the 
United States by the treaty of Paris concluded between the United 
States and Spain on the tenth day of December, eighteen hundred 
and ninety-eight, the limits of which are set forth in Article III of 
said treaty, together with all the islands embraced in the treaty con- 
cluded at Washington, between the United States and Spain on the 
seventh day of November, nineteen hundred, and in the treaty 
concluded between the United States and Great Britain on the second 
day of January, nineteen hundred and thirty, and all territory over 
which the present Government of the Philippine Islands exercises 
jurisdiction. 


ARTICLE II, DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES 


SECTION 1. The Philippines is a republican State. Sovereignty 
resides in the people and all government authority emanates from 
them. 

Src. 2. The defense of the State is a prime duty of government, 
and in the fulfilment of this duty all citizens may be required by law 
to render personal military or civil service. 

Sec. 3. The Philippines renounces war as an instrument of na- 
tional policy, and adopts the generally accepted principles of inter- 
national law as a part of the law of the Nation. 

SEc. 4. The natural right and duty of parents in the rearing of the 
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youth for civic efficiency should receive the aid and support of the 
Government. 

SEc. 5. The promotion of social justice to insure the well-being 
and economic security of all the people should be the concern of the 
State. 


ARTICLE III. Bitt oF RiGuts 


SECTION I. (1) No person shall be deprived of life, liberty, or 
property without due process of law, nor shall any person be denied 
the equal protection of the laws. 

(2) Private property shall not be taken for public use without just 
compensation. 

(3) The right of the people to be secure in their persons, houses, 
papers, and effects against unreasonable searches and seizures shall 
not be violated, and no warrants shall issue but upon probable cause, 
to be determined by the judge after examination under oath or affirm- 
ation of the complainant and the witnesses he may produce, and 
particularly describing the place to be searched, and the persons 
or things to be seized. 

(4) The liberty of abode and of changing the same within the limits 
prescribed by law shall not be impaired. 

(5) The privacy of communication and correspondence shall be 
inviolable except upon lawful order of the court or when public 
safety and order require otherwise. 

(6) The right to form associations or societies for purposes not 
contrary to law shall not be abridged. 

(7) No law shall be made respecting an establishment of religion, 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof, and the free exercise and 
enjoyment of religious profession and worship, without discrimina- 
tion or preference, shall forever be allowed. No religious test shall be 
required for the exercise of civil or political rights. 

(8) No law shall be passed abridging the freedom of speech, or of 
the press, or the right of the people peaceably to assemble and peti- 
tion the Government for redress of grievances. 

(9) No law granting a title of nobility shall be enacted, and no per- 
son holding any office of profit or trust shall, without the consent 
of the National Assembly, accept any present, emolument, office, or 
title of any kind whatever from any foreign State. 

(10) No law impairing the obligation of contracts shall be passed. 
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(11) No ex post facto law or bill of attainder shall be enacted. 

(12) No person shall be imprisoned for debt or nonpayment of a 
poll tax. 

(13) No involuntary servitude in any form shall exist except as a 
punishment for crime whereof the party shall have been duly 
convicted. 

(14) The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall not be sus- 
pended except in cases of invasion, insurrection, or rebellion, when 
the public safety requires it, in any of which events the same may be 
suspended wherever during such period the necessity for such sus- 
pension shall exist. 

(15) No person shall be held to answer for a criminal offense with- 
out due process of law. 

(16) All persons shall before conviction be bailable by sufficient 
sureties, except those charged with capital offenses when evidence of 
guilt is strong. Excessive bail shall not be required. 

(17) In all criminal prosecutions the accused shall be presumed to 
be innocent until the contrary is proved, and shall enjoy the right 
to be heard by himself and counsel, to be informed of the nature and 
cause of the accusation against him, to have a speedy and public 
trial, to meet the witnesses face to face, and to have compulsory 
process to secure the attendance of witnesses in his behalf. 

(18) No person shall be compelled to be a witness against himself. 

(19) Excessive fines shall not be imposed, nor cruel and unusual 
punishment inflicted. 

(20) No person shall be twice put in jeopardy of punishment for the 
same offense. If an act is punished by a law and an ordinance, con- 
viction or acquittal under either shall constitute a bar to another 
prosecution for the same act. 

(21) Free access to the courts shall not be denied to any person by 
reason of poverty. 


ARTICLE IV. CITIZENSHIP 


SEcTION I. The following are citizens of the Philippines: 

(1) Those who are citizens of the Philippine Islands at the time of 
the adoption of this Constitution. 

(2) Those born in the Philippine Islands of foreign parents who, 
before the adoption of this Constitution, had been elected to public 
office in the Philippine Islands. 
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(3) Those whose fathers are citizens of the Philippines. 

(4) Those whose mothers are citizens of the Philippines and, upon 
reaching the age of majority, elect Philippine citizenship. 

(5) Those who are naturalized in accordance with law. 

SEc. 2. Philippine citizenship may be lost or reacquired in the 
manner provided by law. 


ARTICLE V. SUFFRAGE 


SECTION 1. Suffrage may be exercised by male citizens of the 
Philippines not otherwise disqualified by law, who are twenty-one 
years of age or over and are able to read and write, and who shall 
have resided in the Philippines for one year and in the municipality 
wherein they propose to vote for at least six months preceding the 
election. The National Assembly shall extend the right of suffrage to 
women, if in a plebiscite which shall be held for that purpose within 
two years after the adoption of this Constitution, not less than three 
hundred thousand women possessing the necessary qualifications 
shall vote affirmatively on the question. 


ARTICLE VI. LEGISLATIVE DEPARTMENT 


SECTION 1. The Legislative power shall be vested in a National 
Assembly. The Members of the National Assembly shall not exceed 
one hundred and twenty, shall be chosen every three years, and shall 
be apportioned among the several provinces as nearly as may be 
according to the number of their respective inhabitants, but each 
province shall have at least one Member. The National Assembly 
shall by law make an apportionment within three years after the — 
return of every enumeration, and not otherwise. Until such appor- 
tionment shall have been made, the National Assembly shall consist 
of ninety-eight Members, of whom eighty-seven shall be elected by 
the representative districts as now provided by law; and three by the 
Mountain Province, and one by each of the other eight existing special 
provinces. The Members of the National Assembly in the provinces 
of Sulu, Lanao, and Cotabato shall be chosen as may be determined 
by law; in all other provinces they shall be elected by the qualified © 
voters therein. 

Src. 2. No person shall be a Member of the National Assembly 
unless he has been five years a citizen of the Philippines, is at least 
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thirty years of age, and, at the time of his election, a qualified elector, 
and a resident of the province in which he is chosen for not less than 
one year immediately prior to his election. 

SEc. 3. (1) In case of vacancy in the National Assembly a special 
election may be called in the corresponding district, in the manner 
prescribed by law, but the Member thus elected shall serve only for 
the unexpired term. 

(2) Elections for the National Assembly shall be held on the dates 
fixed by law. 

(3) The National Assembly shall convene in regular session once 
every year, on the second Monday of the month immediately follow- 
ing that on which the election of its Members was held, unless a 
different date is fixed by law. The National Assembly may be called 
in special session at any time by the President to consider general 
legislation or only such subjects as he may designate. No special 
session shall continue longer than thirty days and no regular session 
longer than one hundred days, exclusive of Sundays. 

(4) The National Assembly shall choose its Speaker, a secretary, 
a sergeant-at-arms, and such other officers as may be required. A 
majority of all the Members shall constitute a quorum to do business, 

_ but a smaller number may adjourn from day to day, and may compel 
the attendance of absent Members, in such manner and under such 
penalties as the National Assembly may provide. 

(5) The National Assembly may determine the rules of its pro- 
ceedings, punish its Members for disorderly behavior, and, with the 
concurrence of two-thirds, expel a Member. It shall keep a Journal of 
its proceedings, and from time to time publish the same, excepting 
such parts as may in its judgment require secrecy; and the yeas and 
nays on any question shall, at the request of one-fifth of its Members 
present, be entered in the Journal. 

Sec. 4. There shall be an Electoral Commission composed of three 
Justices of the Supreme Court designated by the Chief Justice, and of 
six Members chosen by the National Assembly, three of whom shall 
be nominated by the party having the largest number of votes, and 
three by the party having the second largest number of votes therein. 
The senior Justice in the Commission shall be its Chairman. The 
Electoral Commission shall be the sole judge of all contests relating 
to the election, returns, and qualifications of the Members of the 
National Assembly. 

SEc. 5. The Members of the National Assembly shall, unless 
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otherwise provided by law, receive an annual compensation of five 
thousand pesos each including per diems and other emoluments or 
allowances and exclusive only of traveling expenses to and from their 
respective districts when attending sessions of the National Assembly. 
No increase in said compensation shall take effect until after the 
expiration of the full term of the Members of the National Assembly 
elected subsequent to the approval of such increase. The Speaker 
of the National Assembly shall receive an annual compensation of 
sixteen thousand pesos until otherwise provided by law. 

Sec. 6. The Members of the National Assembly shall in all cases 
except treason, felony, and breach of the peace, be privileged from 
arrest during their attendance at the sessions of the National Assem- 
bly, and in going to and returning from the same; and for any speech 
or debate therein, they shall not be questioned in any other place. 

SgEc. 7. The National Assembly shall elect from among its Mem- 
bers, on the basis of proportional representation of the political 
parties therein, a Commission on Appointments and a Commission 
on Impeachment, each to consist of twenty-one members. These 
Commissions shall be constituted within thirty days after the Na- 
tional Assembly shall have been organized with the election of its 
Speaker, and shall meet only while the National Assembly is in ses- 
sion, at the call of their respective Chairmen or a majority of their 
members, to discharge such powers and functions as are herein con- 
ferred upon them. 

Sec. 8. (1) No Member of the National Assembly may hold any 
other office or employment in the Government without forfeiting his 
seat, nor shall any such Member during the time for which he was 
elected, be appointed to any civil office which may have been created 
or the emoluments whereof shall have been increased while he was a 
Member of the National Assembly. 

(2) No Member of the National Assembly shall directly or in- 
directly be financially interested in any contract with the Govern- 
ment or any subdivision or instrumentality thereof, or in any franchise 
or special privilege granted by the National Assembly during his 
term of office; nor shall any such Member appear as counsel before 
the Electoral Commission or any court in any civil case wherein the 
Government or any subdivision or instrumentality thereof is the 
adverse party, or collect any fee for his appearance in any adminis- 
trative proceedings or in any criminal case wherein an officer or 
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employee of the Government is accused of an offense committed in 
relation to his office. No Member of the Commission on Appoint- 
ments of the National Assembly shall appear as counsel before any 
court inferior to the Supreme Court. 

SEC. 9. (1) The President shall submit within fifteen days of the 
opening of each regular session of the National Assembly a budget of 
receipts and expenditures, which shall be the basis of the general 
appropriation bill. The National Assembly may not increase the 
appropriations recommended by the President for the operation of 
the Government as specified in the Budget, except the appropria- 
tions for the National Assembly and the Judicial Department. The 
form of the Budget and the information that it should contain shall 
be prescribed by law. 

(2) No provision or enactment shall be embraced in the general 
appropriation, unless it relates specifically to some particular appro- 
priation in the bill; and any such provision or enactment shall be 
limited in its operation to such appropriation. 

Sec. 10. The heads of departments upon their own initiative or 
upon the request of the National Assembly may appear before and be 
heard by the National Assembly on any matter pertaining to their 
departments, unless the public interest shall require otherwise and 
the President shall so state in writing. 

Sec. 11. (1) Every bill which shall have passed the National 
Assembly shall, before it becomes a law, be presented to the Presi- 
dent. If he approve the same, he shall sign it; but if not, he shall 
return it with his objections to the National Assembly, which shall 
enter the objections at large on its Journal and proceed to reconsider 
it. If, after such reconsideration, two-thirds of all the Members of the 
National Assembly shall agree to pass the bill, it shall become a law. 
In all such cases the votes of the National Assembly shall be deter- 
mined by yeas and nays, and the names of the Members voting for 
and against shall be entered on the Journal. If any bill shall not be 
returned by the President as herein provided within twenty days 
(Sundays excepted) after it shall have been presented to him, the 
same shall become a law in like manner as if he had signed it, unless 
the National Assembly by adjournment prevent its return, in which 
case it shall become a law unless vetoed by the President within 
thirty days after adjournment. 

(2) The President shall have the power to veto any particular item 
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or items of an appropriation bill, but the veto shall not affect the 
item or items to which he does not object. When a provision of an 
appropriation bill affects one or more items of the same, the President 
cannot veto the provision without at the same time’ vetoing the 
particular item or items to which it relates. The item or items ob- 
jected to shall not take effect except in the manner heretofore pro- 
vided as to bills returned to the National Assembly without the 
approval of the President. If the veto refers to a bill or any item of 
an appropriation bill which appropriates a sum in excess of ten per 
centum of the total amount voted in the appropriation bill for the 
general expenses of the Government for the preceding year, or if it 
should refer to a bill authorizing an increase of the public debt, the 
same shall not become a law unless approved by three-fourths of all 
the Members of the National Assembly. 

(3) The President shall have the power to veto any separate item 
or items in a revenue or tariff bill, and the item or items vetoed shall 
not take effect except in the manner provided as to bills vetoed by 
the President. 

Sec. 12. (1) No bill which may be enacted into law shall embrace 
more than one subject which shall be expressed in the title of the bill. 

(2) No bill shall be passed or become a law unless it shall have been 
printed and copies thereof in its final form furnished the Members at 
least three calendar days prior to its passage by the National Assem- 
bly, except when the President shall have certified to the necessity 
of its immediate enactment. Upon the last reading of a bill no amend- 
ment thereof shall be allowed, and the question upon its final pas- 
sage shall be taken immediately thereafter, and the yeas and nays 
entered on the Journal. 

SEc. 13. (1) All money collected on any tax levied for a special 
purpose shall be treated as a special fund and paid out for such pur- 
pose only. If the purpose for which a special fund was created has 
been fulfilled or abandoned, the balance, if any, shall be transferred 
to the general funds of the Government. 

(2) No money shall be paid out of the Treasury except in pur- 
suance of an appropriation made by law. 

(3) No public money or property shall ever be appropriated, 
applied, or used, directly or indirectly, for the use, benefit, or support 
of any sect, church, denomination, sectarian institution, or system 
of religion, or for the use, benefit, or support of any priest, preacher, 
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minister, or other religious teacher or dignitary as such, except when 
such priest, preacher, minister, or dignitary is assigned to the armed 
forces or to any penal institution, orphanage, or leprosarium. 

SEC. 14. (1) The rule of taxation shall be uniform. 

(2) The National Assembly may by law authorize the President, 
subject to such limitations and restrictions as it may impose, to fix 
within specified limits, tariff rates, import or export quotas, and ton- 
nage and wharfage dues. 

(3) Cemeteries, churches, and parsonages or convents appurtenant 
thereto, and all lands, buildings, and improvements used exclusively 
for religious, charitable, or educational purposes shall be exempt from 
taxation. 

SEc. 15. The National Assembly shall, with the concurrence of 
two-thirds of all its Members, have the sole power to declare war. 

SEc. 16. In times of war or other national emergency, the Na- 
tional Assembly may by law authorize the President, for a limited 
period and subject to such restrictions as it may prescribe, to pro- 
mulgate rules and regulations to carry out a declared national policy. 


ArTICLE VII. Executive DEPARTMENT 


SECTION 1. The Executive power shall be vested in a President 
of the Philippines. 

Sec. 2. The President shall hold his office during a term of six 
years, and together with the Vice-President chosen for the same term, 
shall be elected by direct vote of the people. The election returns for 
President and Vice-President, duly certified by the board of can- 
vassers of each province, shall be transmitted to the National Assem- 
bly. Upon receipt of such returns the National Assembly shall forth- 
with, in public session, count the votes, and proclaim the persons 
elected President and Vice-President, The persons respectively 
having the highest number of votes for President and Vice-President 
shall be declared elected, but in case two or more shall have an equal 
and the highest number of votes for either office, the National Assem- 
bly shall, by a majority vote of all its Members, elect one of said 
persons as President or Vice-President, 

SEc. 3. No person may be elected to the office of President or 
Vice-President, unless he be a natural-born citizen of the Philippines, 
a qualified voter, forty years of age or over, and has been a resident 
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of the Philippines for at least ten years immediately preceding the 
election. 

Src. 4. No person elected President may be reélected for the fol- 
lowing term, nor shall the Vice-President or any other person who 
may have succeeded to the office of President as herein provided at 
least one year before the election, be eligible to the office of President 
at such election. 

Sec. 5. Elections for President and Vice-President shall be held 
once every six years on a date to be fixed by the National Assembly. 

SEc. 6. The terms of the President and Vice-President shall end 
at noon on the thirtieth day of December following the expiration of 
six years after their election, and the terms of their successors shall 
begin from such time. 

Sec. 7. If, at the time fixed for the beginning of the term of the 
President, the President-elect shall have died, the Vice-President- 
elect shall become President. If a President shall not have been 
chosen before the time fixed for the beginning of his term, or if the 
President-elect shall have failed to qualify, then the Vice-President 
shall act as President until a President shall have qualified, and the 
National Assembly may by law provide for the case wherein neither 
a President-elect nor a Vice-President-elect shall have qualified, 
declaring who shall then act as President, or the manner in which one 
who is to act shall be selected, and such person shall act accordingly 
until a President or Vice-President shall have qualified. 

Src. 8. Before he enter on the execution of his office, the President 
shall take the following oath or affirmation: 

I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will faithfully and con- 
scientiously fulfil my duties as President of the Philippines, 
preserve and defend its Constitution, execute its laws, do justice 
to every man, and consecrate myself to the service of the Na- 


tion. So help me God. (In case of affirmation, last sentence will 
be omitted.) 


Sec. 9. In the event of the removal of the President from office or 
of his death, resignation, or inability to discharge the powers and 
duties of the said office, the same shall devolve on the Vice-President, 
and the National Assembly shall by law provide for the case of re- 
moval, death, resignation, or inability, both of the President and 
Vice-President, declaring what officer shall then act as President, 
and such officer shall act accordingly, until the disability be removed, 
or a President shall be elected. 
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SEc. 10. The President shall have an official residence and receive 
a compensation to be ascertained by law which shall be neither 
increased nor diminished during the period for which he shall have 
been elected, and he shall not receive within that period any other 
emolument from the Government or any of its subdivisions or instru- 
mentalities. Until the National Assembly shall provide otherwise, the 
President shall receive an annual salary of thirty thousand pesos, 
The Vice-President, when not acting as President, shall receive an 
annual compensation of fifteen thousand pesos until otherwise pro- 
vided by law. 

SEC. II, (1) The President shall have control of all the executive 
departments, bureaus, or offices, exercise general supervision over all 
local governments as may be provided by law, and take care that the 
laws be faithfully executed. 

(2) The President shall be commander-in-chief of all armed forces 
of the Philippines and, whenever it becomes necessary, he may call 
out such armed forces to prevent or suppress lawless violence, inva- 
sion, insurrection, or rebellion. In case of invasion, insurrection, or 
rebellion, or imminent danger thereof, when the public safety requires 
it, he may suspend the privileges of the writ of habeas corpus, or place 
the Philippines or any part thereof under martial law. 

(3) The President shall nominate and with the consent of the Com- 
mission on Appointments of the National Assembly, shall appoint 
the heads of the executive departments and bureaus, officers of the 
Army from the rank of colonel, of the Navy and air forces from 
the rank of captain or commander, and all other officers of the Gov- 
ernment whose appointments are not herein otherwise provided for, 
and those whom he may be authorized by law to appoint; but the 
National Assembly may by law vest the appointment of inferior 
officers, in the President alone, in the courts, or in the heads of 
departments. 

(4) The President shall have the power to make appointments 
during the recess of the National Assembly, but such appoint- 
ments shall be effective only until disapproval by the Commission 
on Appointments or until the next adjournment of the National 
Assembly. 

(5) The President shall from time to time give to the National 
Assembly information of the state of the Nation, and recommend 
to its consideration such measures as he shall judge necessary and 
expedient. 
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(6) The President-shall have the power to grant reprieves, com- 
mutations, and pardons, and remit fines and forfeitures, after con- 
viction, for all offenses, except in cases of impeachment, upon such 
conditions and with such restrictions and limitations as he may deem 
proper to impose. He shall have the power to grant amnesty with the 
concurrence of the National Assembly. 

(7) The President shall have the power, with the concurrence ofa 
majority of all the Members of the National Assembly, to make 
treaties, and with the consent of the Commission on Appointments, 
he shall appoint ambassadors, other public ministers, and consuls. 
He shall receive ambassadors and other ministers duly accredited 
to the Government of the Philippines. 

SEc. 12. (1) The executive departments of the present Govern- 
ment of the Philippine Islands shall continue as now authorized by 
law until the National Assembly shall provide otherwise. 

(2) The heads of departments and chiefs of bureaus or offices and 
their assistants shall not, during their continuance in office, engage 
in the practice of any profession, or intervene, directly or indirectly, 
in the management or control of any private enterprise which in any 
way may be affected by the functions of their office; nor shall they, 
directly or indirectly, be financially interested in any contract with 
the Government, or any subdivision or instrumentality thereof. 

(3) The President may appoint the Vice-President as a member 
of his cabinet and also as head of an executive department. 


ARTICLE VIII. JupictaL DEPARTMENT 


SECTION I. The Judicial power shall be vested in one Supreme 
Court and in such inferior courts as may be established by law. 

Sec. 2. The National Assembly shall have the power to define, 
prescribe, and apportion the jurisdiction of the various courts, but 
may not deprive the Supreme Court of its original jurisdiction over 
cases affecting ambassadors, other public ministers, and consuls, nor 
of its jurisdiction to review, revise, reverse, modify, or affirm on 
appeal, certiorari, or writ of error, as the law or the rules of court may 
provide, final judgments and decrees of inferior courts in— 


(1) All cases in which the constitutionality or validity of any — 


treaty, law, ordinance, or executive order or regulation is in question. 
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(2) All cases involving the legality of any tax, impost, assessment, 
or toll, or any penalty imposed in relation thereto. 

(3) All cases in which the jurisdiction of any trial court is in issue. 

(4) All criminal cases in which the penalty imposed is death or 
life imprisonment. 

(5) All cases in which an error or question of law is involved. 

Sec. 3. Until the National Assembly shall provide otherwise, the 
Supreme Court shall have such original and appellate jurisdiction as 
may be possessed and exercised by the Supreme Court of the Philip- 
pine Islands at the time of the adoption of this Constitution. The 
original jurisdiction of the Supreme Court shall include all cases 
affecting ambassadors, other public ministers, and consuls. 

Sec. 4. The Supreme Court shall be composed of a Chief Justice 
and ten Associate Justices and may sit either in bance or in two divi- 
sions unless otherwise provided by law. 

SEc. 5. The members of the Supreme Court and all judges of 
inferior courts shall be appointed by the President with the consent of 
the Commission on Appointments of the National Assembly. 

Sec. 6. No person may be appointed member of the Supreme 
Court unless he has been five years a citizen of the Philippines, is at 
least forty years of age, and has for ten years or more been a judge of 
a court of record or engaged in the practice of law in the Philippines. 

Sec. 7. No judge appointed for a particular district shall be desig- 
nated or transferred to another district without the approval of the 
Supreme Court. The National Assembly shall by law determine the 
residence of judges of inferior courts. 

Sec. 8. The National Assembly shall prescribe the qualifications 
of judges of inferior courts, but no person may be appointed judge of 
any such courts unless he is a citizen of the Philippines and has been 
admitted to the practice of law in the Philippines. 

SEc. 9. The members of the Supreme Court and all judges of in- 
ferior courts shall hold office during good behavior, until they reach 
the age of seventy years, or become incapacitated to discharge the 
duties of their office. They shall receive such compensation as may 
be fixed by law, which shall not be diminished during their continu- 
ance in office. Until the National Assembly shall provide otherwise, 
the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court shall receive an annual com- 
pensation of sixteen thousand pesos, and each Associate Justice, 
fifteen thousand pesos. 
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Sec. 10. All cases involving the constitutionality of a treaty or law 
shall be heard and decided by the Supreme Court in banc, and no 
treaty or law may be declared unconstitutional without the concur- 
rence of two-thirds of all the members of the Court. 

SEC. 11. The conclusions of the Supreme Court in any case sub- 
mitted to it for decision shall be reached in consultation before the 
case is assigned to a Justice for the writing of the opinion of the 
Court. Any Justice dissenting from a decision shall state the reasons 
for his dissent. 

Sec. 12. No decision shall be rendered by any court of record with- 
out expressing therein clearly and distinctly the facts and the law on 
which it is based. 

SeEc. 13. The Supreme Court shall have the power to promulgate © 
rules concerning pleading, practice, and procedure in all courts, and 
the admission to the practice of law. Said rules shall be uniform for 
all courts of the same grade and shall not diminish, increase, or 
modify substantive rights. The existing laws on pleading, practice, 
and procedure are hereby repealed as statutes, and are declared — 
Rules of Courts, subject to the power of the Supreme Court to alter 
and modify the same. The National Assembly shall have the power 
to repeal, alter, or supplement the rules concerning pleading, prac- 
tice, and procedure, and the admission to the practice of law in the 
Philippines. 


ARTICLE IX. IMPEACHMENT 


SECTION 1. The President, the Vice-President, the Justices of the 
Supreme Court, and the Auditor General, shall be removed from 
office on impeachment for, and conviction of, culpable violation of — 
the Constitution, treason, bribery, or other high crimes. 

SEc. 2. The Commission on Impeachment of the National Assem- — 
bly, by a vote of two-thirds of its Members, shall have the sole power 
of impeachment. 

SEc. 3. The National Assembly shall have the sole power to try 
all impeachments. When sitting for that purpose the Members shall 
be on oath or affirmation. When the President of the Philippines is on 
trial, the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court shall preside. No person 
shall be convicted without the concurrence of three-fourths of all the 
Members who do not belong to the Commission on Impeachment. 

SEc. 4. Judgment in cases of impeachment shall not extend further 
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than to removal from office and disqualification to hold and enjoy 
any office of honor, trust, or profit under the Government of the 
Philippines, but the party convicted shall nevertheless be liable and 
subject to prosecution, trial, and punishment, according to law. 


ARTICLE X, GENERAL AUDITING OFFICE 


SECTION I. There shall be a General Auditing Office under the 
direction and control of an Auditor General, who shall hold office for 
a term of ten years and may not be reappointed. The Auditor Gen- 
eral shall be appointed by the President with the consent of the Com- 
mission on Appointments, and shall receive an annual compensation 
to be fixed by law which shall not be diminished during his contin- 
uance in office. Until the National Assembly shall provide otherwise, 
the Auditor General shall receive an annual compensation of twelve 
thousand pesos. 

SEc. 2. The Auditor General shall examine, audit, and settle all 
accounts pertaining to the revenues and receipts from whatever 
source, including trust funds derived from bond issues; and audit, in 
accordance with law and administrative regulations, all expenditures 
of funds or property pertaining to or held in trust by the Government 
or the provinces or municipalities thereof. He shall keep the general 
accounts of the Government and preserve the vouchers pertaining 
thereto. It shall be the duty of the Auditor General to bring to the 
attention of the proper administrative officer expenditures of funds 
or property which, in his opinion, are irregular, unnecessary, exces- 
sive, or extravagant. He shall also perform such other functions as 
may be prescribed by law. 

Sec. 3. The decisions of the Auditor General shall be rendered 
within the time fixed by law, and the same may be appealed to the 
President whose action shall be final. When the aggrieved party isa 
private person or entity, an appeal from the decision of the Auditor 
General may be taken directly to a court of record in the manner 
provided by law. 

Sec. 4. The Auditor General shall submit to the President and 
the National Assembly an annual report covering the financial condi- 
tion and operations of the Government, and such other reports as 
may be required. 
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ARTICLE XI. Crivit SERVICE 


Section 1. A Civil Service embracing all branches and subdivi- 
sions of the Government shall be provided by law. Appointments 
in the Civil Service, except as to those which are policy-determining, 
primarily confidential or highly technical in nature, shall be made 
only according to merit and fitness, to be determined as far as prac- 
ticable by competitive examination. 

SEc. 2. Officers and employees in the Civil Service, including mem- 
bers of the armed forces, shall not engage directly or indirectly in 
partisan political activities or take part in any election except to vote. 

Sec. 3. No officer or employee of the Government shall receive 
additional or double compensation unless specifically authorized by 
law. 

Src. 4. No officer or employee in the Civil Service shall be removed 
or suspended except for cause as provided by law. 


ARTICLE XII. CONSERVATION AND UTILIZATION OF 
NATURAL RESOURCES 


SECTION I. All agricultural, timber, and mineral lands of the pub- 
lic domain, waters, minerals, coal, petroleum, and other mineral oils, 
all forces of potential energy, and other natural resources of the 
Philippines belong to the State, and their disposition, exploitation, 
development, or utilization shall be limited to citizens of the Philip- 
pines, or to corporations or associations at least sixty per centwm of 
the capital of which is owned by such citizens, subject to any existing 
right, grant, lease, or concession at the time of the inauguration of 
the Government established under this Constitution. Natural re- 
sources, with the exception of public agricultural land, shall not be 
alienated, and no license, concession, or lease for the exploitation, 
development, or utilization of any of the natural resources shall be 
granted for a period exceeding twenty-five years, renewable for 
another twenty-five years, except as to water rights for irrigation, 
water supply, fisheries, or industrial uses other than the develop- 
ment of water power, in which cases beneficial use may be the meas- 
ure and the limit of the grant. 

Sec. 2. No private corporation or association may acquire, lease, 


or hold public agricultural lands in excess of one thousand and’ 


twenty-four hectares, nor may any individual acquire such lands 
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by purchase in excess of one hundred and forty-four hectares, or by 
lease in excess of one thousand and twenty-four hectares, or by home- 
stead in excess of twenty-four hectares. Lands adapted to grazing, 
not exceeding two thousand hectares, may be leased to an individual, 
private corporation, or association. 

SEC, 3. The National Assembly may determine by law the size of 
private agricultural land which individuals, corporations, or asso- 
ciations may acquire and hold, subject to rights existing prior to the 
enactment of such law. 

Sec. 4. The National Assembly may authorize, upon payment of 
just compensation, the expropriation of lands to be subdivided into 
small lots and conveyed at cost to individuals. 

SEC, 5. Save in cases of hereditary succession, no private agri- 
cultural land shall be transferred or assigned except to individuals, 
corporations, or associations qualified to acquire or hold lands of the 
public domain in the Philippines. 

SEC. 6. The State may, in the interest of national welfare and 
defense, establish and operate industries and means of transportation 
and communication, and, upon payment of just compensation, trans- 
fer to public ownership utilities and other private enterprises to be 
operated by the Government. 


ARTICLE XIII. GENERAL PROVISIONS 


SECTION I. The flag of the Philippines shall be red, white, and 
blue, with a sun and three stars, as consecrated and honored by the 
people and recognized by law. 

SEc. 2. All public officers and members of the armed forces shall 
take an oath to support and defend the Constitution. 

SEc. 3. The National Assembly shall take steps toward the devel- 
opment and adoption of a common national language based on one 
of the existing native languages. Until otherwise provided by law, 
English and Spanish shall continue as official languages. 

SEc. 4. The State shall promote scientific research and invention. 
Arts and letters shall be under its patronage. The exclusive right to 
writings and inventions shall be secured to authors and inventors for 
a limited period. 

SEc. 5. All educational institutions shall be under the supervision 
of and subject to regulation by the State. The Government shall 
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establish and maintain a complete and adequate system of public 
education, and shall provide at least free public primary instruction, 
and citizenship training to adult citizens. All schools shall aim to 
develop moral character, personal discipline, civic conscience, and 
vocational efficiency, and to teach the duties of citizenship. Optional 
religious instruction shall be maintained in the public schools as now 
authorized by law. Universities established by the State shall enjoy 
academic freedom. The State shall create scholarships in arts, science, 
and letters for specially gifted citizens. 

Src. 6. The State shall afford protection to labor, especially to 
working women and minors, and shall regulate the relations between 
landowner and tenant, and between labor and capital in industry and 
in agriculture. The State may provide for compulsory arbitration. 

Sec. 7. The National Assembly shall not, except by general law, 
provide for the formation, organization, or regulation of private 
corporations, unless such corporations are owned or controlled by the 
Government or any subdivision or instrumentality thereof. 

Sec. 8. No franchise, certificate, or any other form of authoriza- 
tion for the operation of a public utility shall be granted except to 
citizens of the Philippines or to corporations or other entities organ- 
ized under the laws of the Philippines, sixty per centum of the capital 
of which is owned by citizens of the Philippines, nor shall such fran- 
chise, certificate, or authorization be exclusive in character or for a 
longer period than fifty years. No franchise or right shall be granted 
to any individual, firm, or corporation, except under the condition 
that it shall be subject to amendment, alteration, or repeal by the 
National Assembly when the public interest so requires. 

Sec. 9. The Government shall organize and maintain a national 
police force to preserve public order and enforce the law. 

Sec. 10. This Constitution shall be officially promulgated in Eng- 
lish and Spanish, but in case of conflict the English text shall prevail. 


ARTICLE XIV. AMENDMENTS 


SECTION I. The National Assembly, by a vote of three-fourths of 
all its Members, may propose amendments to this Constitution or 
call a convention for that purpose. Such amendments shall be valid 
as part of this Constitution when approved by a majority of the votes 
cast at an election at which the amendments are submitted to the 
people for their ratification. 
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ARTICLE XV. TRANSITORY PROVISIONS 


SEcTION I. The first election of the officers provided in this Con- 
stitution and the inauguration of the Government of the Common- 
wealth of the Philippines shall take place as provided in Public Act 
Numbered One hundred and twenty-seven of the Congress of the 
United States, approved March twenty-four, nineteen hundred and 
thirty-four. 

Sec. 2. All laws of the Philippine Islands shall continue in force 
until the inauguration of the Commonwealth of the Philippines; 
thereafter, such laws shall remain operative, unless inconsistent with 
this Constitution, until amended, altered, modified, or repealed by 
the National Assembly, and all references in such laws to the Gov- 
ernment or officials of the Philippine Islands shall be construed, in so 
far as applicable, to refer to the Government and corresponding 
officials under this Constitution. 

Sec. 3. All courts existing at the time of the adoption of this Con- 
stitution shall continue and exercise their jurisdiction, until otherwise 
provided by law in accordance with this Constitution, and all cases, 
civil and criminal, pending in said courts, shall be heard, tried, and 
determined under the laws then in force. 

Sec. 4. All officers and employees in the existing Government of 
the Philippine Islands shall continue in office until the National 
Assembly shall provide otherwise, but all officers whose appointments 
are by this Constitution vested in the President shall vacate their 
respective offices upon the appointment and qualification of their 
successors, if such appointment is made within a period of one year 
from the date of the inauguration of the Commonwealth of the 
Philippines. 

Sec. 5. The Members of the National Assembly for the Mountain 
Province shall be elected as may be provided by law. The voters of 
municipalities and municipal districts formerly belonging to a special 
province and now forming part of regular provinces shall vote in the 
election for Members of the National Assembly in such districts as 
may be provided by law. 

Sec. 6. The provisions of this Constitution, except those contained 
in this article and in Article V, and those which refer to the election 
and qualifications of officers to be elected under this Constitution, 
shall not take effect until the inauguration of the Commonwealth 


of the Philippines. 
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ARTICLE XVI. SPECIAL PROVISIONS EFFECTIVE UPON 
THE PROCLAMATION OF THE INDEPENDENCE OF 
THE PHILIPPINES 


SECTION I. Upon the proclamation of the President of the United 
States recognizing the independence of the Philippines— 

(1) The property rights of the United States and the Philippines 
shall be promptly adjusted and settled, and all existing property 
rights of citizens or corporations of the United States shall be ac- 
knowledged, respected, and safeguarded to the same extent as prop- 
erty rights of citizens of the Philippines. 

(2) The officials elected and serving under this Constitution shall 
be constitutional officers of the free and independent government of 
the Philippines and qualified to function in all respects as if elected 
directly under such Government, and shall serve their full terms of 
office as prescribed in this Constitution. 

(3) The debts and liabilities of the Philippines, its provinces, 
cities, municipalities, and instrumentalities, which shall be valid and 
subsisting at the time of the final and complete withdrawal of the 
sovereignty of the United States, shall be assumed by the free and 
independent government of the Philippines; and where bonds have 
been issued under authority of an Act of Congress of the United 
States by the Philippine Islands, or any province, city, or municipality 


therein, the Government of the Philippines will make adequate pro- — 


vision for the necessary funds for the payment of interest and prin- 
cipal, and such obligations shall be a first lien on all taxes collected. 

(4) The Government of the Philippines will assume all continuing 
obligations of the United States under the Treaty of Peace with 
Spain ceding the Philippine Islands to the United States. 

(5) The Government of the Philippines will embody the foregoing 
provisions of this article (except subsection (2) ) in a treaty with the 
United States. 


ARTICLE XVII. THE COMMONWEALTH AND THE REPUBLIC 


SECTION I. The government established by this Constitution shall 
be known as the Commonwealth of the Philippines. Upon the final 
and complete withdrawal of the sovereignty of the United States and 
the proclamation of Philippine independence, the Commonwealth 
of the Philippines shall thenceforth be known as the Republic of the 
Philippines. 


; 


a‘ 
, 
\ 
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ai 
ORDINANCE APPENDED TO THE CONSTITUTION 


SECTION 1. Notwithstanding the provisions of the foregoing Con- 
stitution, pending the final and complete withdrawal of the sover- 
eignty of the United States over the Philippines— 

(1) All citizens of the Philippines shall owe allegiance to the United 
States. 

(2) Every officer of the Government of the Commonwealth of the 
Philippines shall, before entering upon the discharge of his duties, 
take and subscribe an oath of office, declaring, among other things, 
that he recognizes and accepts the supreme authority of and will 
maintain true faith and allegiance to the United States, 

(3) Absolute toleration of religious sentiment shall be secured and 
no inhabitant or religious organization shall be molested in person or 
property on account of religious belief or mode of worship. 

(4) Property owned by the United States, cemeteries, churches, 
and parsonages or convents appurtenant thereto, and all lands, build- 
ings, and improvements used exclusively for religious, charitable, or 
educational purposes shall be exempt from taxation. 

(5) Trade relations between the Philippines and the United States 
shall be upon the basis prescribed in section six of Public Act Num- 
bered One hundred and twenty-seven of the Congress of the United 
States approved March twenty-four, nineteen hundred and thirty- 
four. 

(6) The public debt of the Philippines and its subordinate branches 
shall not exceed limits now or hereafter fixed by the Congress of the 
United States, and no loans shall be contracted in foreign countries 
without the approval of the President of the United States. 

(7) The debts, liabilities, and obligations of the present Govern- 
ment of the Philippine Islands, its provinces, municipalities, and 
instrumentalities, valid and subsisting at the time of the adoption of 
the Constitution, shall be assumed and paid by the Government of 
the Commonwealth of the Philippines. 

(8) The Government of the Commonwealth of the Philippines shall 
establish and maintain an adequate system of public schools, prima- 
rily conducted in the English language. 

(9) Acts affecting currency, coinage, imports, exports, and im- 
migration shall not become law until approved by the President of 
the United States. 

(10) Foreign affairs shall be under the direct supervision and con- 
trol of the United States. 
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(11) All acts passed by the National Assembly of the Common- 
wealth of the Philippines shall be reported to the Congress of the 
United States. 

(12) The Philippines recognizes the right of the United States to 
expropriate property for public uses, to maintain military and other 
reservations and armed forces in the Philippines, and, upon order of 
the President of the United States, to call into the service of such 
armed forces all military forces organized by the Government of the 
Commonwealth of the Philippines. 

(13) The decisions of the courts of the Philippines shall be subject 
to review by the Supreme Court of the United States as now pro- 
vided by law, and such review shall also extend to all cases involving 
the Constitution of the Philippines. 

(14) Appeals from decisions of the Auditor General may be taken 
to the President of the United States. 

(15) The United States may, by Presidential proclamation, exer- 
cise the right to intervene for the preservation of the Government of 
the Commonwealth of the Philippines and for the maintenance of the 
Government as provided in the Constitution thereof, and for the pro- 
tection of life, property, and individual liberty and for the discharge 
of Government obligations under and in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the Constitution. 

(16) The authority of the United States High Commissioner to the 
Government of the Commonwealth of the Philippines as provided in 
Public Act Numbered One hundred and twenty-seven of the Con- 
gress of the United States approved March twenty-four, nineteen 
hundred and thirty-four, is hereby recognized. 

(17) Citizens and corporations of the United States shall enjoy in ~ 
the Commonwealth of the Philippines all the civil rights of the citi- 
zens and corporations, respectively, thereof. 

(18) Every duly adopted amendment to the Constitution of the 
Philippines shall be submitted to the President of the United States 
for approval. If the President approve the amendment or if the Presi- 
dent fail to disapprove such amendment within six months from the 
time of its submission, the amendment shall take effect as a part of © 
such Constitution. 

(19) The President of the United States shall have authority to 
suspend the taking effect of or the operation of any law, contract, or 
executive order of the Government of the Commonwealth of the 
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Philippines, which in his judgment will result in a failure of the Gov- 
ernment of the Commonwealth of the Philippines to fulfil its con- 
tracts, or to meet its bonded indebtedness and interest thereon or to 
provide for its sinking funds, or which seems likely to impair the 
reserves for the protection of the currency of the Philippines, or 
which in his judgment will violate international obligations of the 
United States. 4 

(20) The President of the Commonwealth of the Philippines shall 
make an annual report to the President and Congress of the United 
States of the proceedings and operations of the Government of the 
Commonwealth of the Philippines and shall make such other reports 
as the President or Congress may request. 

SEc, 2. Pending the final and complete withdrawal of the sover- 
eignty of the United States over the Philippines, there shall be a 
Resident Commissioner of the Philippines to the United States who 
shall be appointed by the President of the Commonwealth of the 
Philippines with the consent of the Commission on Appointments. 
The powers and duties of the Resident Commissioner shall be as pro- 
vided in section seven, paragraph five of Public Act Numbered One 
hundred and twenty-seven of the Congress of the United States, 
approved March twenty-four, nineteen hundred and thirty-four, 
together with such other duties as the National Assembly may deter- 
mine. The qualifications, compensation, and expenses of the Resident 
Commissioner shall be fixed by law. 

Sec, 3. All other provisions of Public Act Numbered One hundred 
and twenty-seven of the Congress of the United States, approved 
March twenty-four, nineteen hundred and thirty-four, applicable to 
the Government of the Commonwealth of the Philippines are hereby 
made a part of this Ordinance as if such provisions were expressly 
inserted herein. 
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PREFACE 


Texts and articles recording events tremendous and far-reaching in 
effect are published in this issue of International Conciliation. The 
remilitarization of the Rhineland in contravention of provisions of 
the Treaty of Versailles and repudiation of the Locarno pact were 
announced by Chancellor Adolf Hitler in a speech to the German 
Reichstag on March 7. The text of that address and other docu- 
mentary material relative to the situation in Europe as a result of the 
German démarche are contained in this document, which also in- 
cludes an article concerning the recent political murders in Japan, 
by Mr. K. K. Kawakami, for many years Washington representative 
of Japanese newspapers, and “The Japanese-American War Myth,” 
by Vernon Nash, Professor of Journalism at Yenching University, 
Peiping. Mr. Nash’s article appeared in The Nation of December PTs 
1935, and is reproduced here through the courtesy of that publication. 


NicHoLas Murray Butler 
New York, March 16, 1936. 
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TEXT OF CHANCELLOR HITLER’S SPEECH TO THE 
GERMAN REICHSTAG, MARCH 7, 1936, 
REPUDIATING THE VERSAILLES 
TREATY AND THE LOCARNO PACT! 


Men of the German Reichstag: Reichstag President Goering has 
called at my order the present session to give you an opportunity to 
receive a declaration of the Reich Government relative to questions 
which instinctively are regarded not only by yourselves but also by 
the whole German people as important, nay, decisive. 

When in the gray November days of 1918 the curtain was lowered 
on the bloody tragedy of the great war, millions of people throughout 
the whole world breathed easier again. Like a harbinger of spring- 
time hope spread among the nations not only because one of the 
saddest wars in the history of mankind had come to an end but also 
because a period full of errors, therefore a calamitous period, had 
passed into history. 

Amid the tumult of war, savage threats, accusations, maledictions, 
and condemnations, the views of the President of the United States 
had reached the ear of the world. They spoke of new times and a 
better world. 

In fourteen points, the nations were given an outline such as would 
make a new order for the peoples of mankind. Whatever faults there 
might be, or were, found with these points, one thing doubtless is in 
their favor: 

Recognition that the mechanical restoration of former conditions 
and institutions and opinions would in a short time lead to like 
consequences. 

This was the magic of these theses, that they, with uncontestable 
grandeur, attempted to give new laws to a community of peoples, 
to fill them with a new spirit through which an institution could 
grow and flourish to become a League of Nations, not only to weld 
nations together outwardly but, above all, to bring them inwardly 
closer together in mutual consideration and mutual understanding. 

No people succumbed more completely to the magic power of this 
fantasy than the Germans. Germany had the honor of having fought 
against the whole world and the misfortune to have been defeated 
in this struggle. As the defeated party, however, she was loaded down 

1 Reprinted by permission from The New York Times, March 8, 1936. 
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with the curse of responsibility for a struggle that the German people 
had neither foreseen nor desired. 


Belief in Wilson Points Led to Sorrowful Period 


The German people believed in these theses with the strength of 
one despairing of himself and the world. Thus Germany was led to her 
most sorrowful period. 

We all for many years have been victims of this fantastic faith. It 
is not the purpose of these explanations to give an expression to the 
terrible disappointment that seized our people in increasing meas- 
ures. I do not want to speak of the despair, the sorrow nor the distress 
these years bore for the German people. 

We had been dragged into the war, for whose outbreak we were 
exactly as guiltless, or guilty, as other peoples. But precisely because 
we sacrificed the most, we also were those who succumbed most 
easily to a faith in better times. But not only we, the vanquished, 
but also the victors experienced a transformation of the fanciful 
image of new times in human development into a pitiful reality. 

Since the statesmen of those times met at Versailles to determine a 
new order of things, seventeen years have passed. It has been long 


enough to form a judgment on the general tendency of development. © 


It is unnecessary to search for or to coordinate the critical voices 
from literary or publicist sources to arrive at a final conclusion. 

No, it suffices to cast a glance at the present world, its practical 
life, its hopes, disillusionments, its crises and its struggles in order 
to obtain an unequivocal answer to a true assessment of this devel- 
opment. 

Instead of a warmth, bringing a feeling of a gradual composition of 
human differences, we are re-experiencing a disquiet fraught with 
worry which unfortunately seems not to become less but contrarily 
is on the increase. Distrust, hatred, jealousy, greed, suspicion, and 


accusation are visible and tangible feelings that seem to possess the 


peoples. 

That peace, which was intended to be the final stone laid on the 
cover of the tomb of war, developed into dragons’ seed for new 
struggles. Wherever we have looked since then we have experienced 
the flaring up of domestic and foreign troubles, 


a 
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Roar of Arms Is Heard Instead of Peace Chimes 


Nota year has passed since then during which the roar of arms has 
not been audible instead of the chimes of peace somewhere upon 
this earth. 

Can one wonder that from such tragic disappointment there results 
also within the nations a shattering of trust in rectitude and order 
which appears to fail in such a catastrophic manner? 

New conceptions are trying to take possession of mankind, to send 
out converts and make new conquests. Some future time in history 
will deliver the verdict that the earth has, since the end of the World 
War, been visited by spiritual, political, and economic revolutions 
such as ordinarily occur only within millenniums in order to give 
people and continents their special meaning and character. Just con- 
sider: Since that time the tension between peoples of the world has 
become greater than ever before. 

The Bolshevik revolution places its stamp not only outwardly upon 
the greatest empire of the world but also inwardly brings it into con- 
flict, philosophical and religious, with neighboring peoples and States 
such as to make it impossible to construct a connecting bridge. 

Not only do general human economic or political forms break up 
and carry their former representatives, parties, organizations, and 
States among themselves, but also the world of supernatural imagina- 
tion is torn apart, a god is dethroned, religion and church are rooted 
out, thus laying waste the world beyond for claiming the stifling 
present world as a single being, 

Imperial and kingly domains fall and eradicate themselves even 
from memory, exactly as in reverse order parliamentary democracies 
are relinquished by peoples to set up new governmental concepts in 
their place, 

Parallel with this, economic maxims which earlier were accepted as 
foundations for human and business life are superseded by contrary 
interpretations; meanwhile the terrors of unemployment, and there- 
by the terrors of hunger and sufferings of the peoples, strike millions 
in their sweep. These astounded peoples see, however, the god of 
war has not abandoned his armament but, on the contrary, strides 
over the earth more heavily armed than ever. 

Where in earlier times armies of hundreds of thousands arose to 
gain the objective of the imperialistic policies of dynasties, cabinets, 
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and nationalities, there are today armies of millions, which, for the 
new spiritual concepts of world revolution, of Bolshevism, of indeed, 
““war to end war’’ ideas, are armed for conflict. 

My Deputies, if I am presenting these facts to you and the German 
nation I am doing so less for the purpose of awakening an under- 
standing of the grandeur of the times in which we live, but rather to 
show the inadequacy of the mental and practical labors of those who 
put themselves forward as being called upon to offer the world a new 
epoch of peaceful evolution and blessed prosperity. 

One thing more. We are not to blame for this development for it 
was not in our power after the terrible collapse in the time of our 
humiliation and defenseless ill-treatment to gives ideas to the world, 
let alone prescribe laws. That was done by the mighty rulers of the 
world. Germany for fifteen years belonged only to the ruled. 

I mention this because I should like to open the eyes of the German 
people, perhaps others as well, to a recognition that following erro- 
neous and therefore fallacious premises must lead to faulty results. 
That we as sufferers from this development were especially hard hit 
is, as I have said before, a consequence partly of our great fall, but 
that all the world fell into a state of continual tension and endless 
crises is the consequence of the scanty intelligence and insight with 


which the problems of the nations, singly and jointly, were handled. — 


This development took its birth from that fatal treaty which will 
stand as a work of human shortsightedness and senseless passion; as a 
historical example of how war ought not to be ended if new upheavals 
are not to be brought upon the nations. 


Peace Treaty Divided Peoples of the World 


Since that time there has existed a discrepancy between a world 
divided by the peace treaty into the defeated—that is, the people 
without rights—and the victors—that is, people who alone possess 
rights—and the only theoretical principle of a League of Nations as 
a community of free and equal nations. 

From the spiritual atmosphere of this treaty there further ensued 
short-sighted treatment of numerous political and economic questions 
of the world. Frontiers were drawn not according to the clear necessi- 
ties of life and recognition of factual traditions but were dominated 
by the idea of revenge and retribution, accompanied by feelings of 


‘ 
; 
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fear and apprehension concerning the spirit of revenge that might 
result. 

There was a moment when the statesmen would have had it with- 
in their power, through one single appeal to common sense and also 
to the hearts of the soldiers of the struggling armies of millions of 
people, to inaugurate a brotherly understanding which perhaps might 
for centuries have made possible unmeasured ameliorations in the 
common life of the nations. 

The very opposite happened. Worst of all, however, is that the 
spirit of secrecy inherent in this treaty became part and parcel of 
the general mentality of the peoples. It began to infect and master 
public opinion. Because of this spirit of hatred, lack of sense began 
to triumph and failed to recognize at their worst the most natural 
problems of life of the peoples; yes, even the most personal interests, 
and destroyed them with the poison of misspent passion. 

That the world today is harried by a great calamity is neither to be 
overlooked nor gainsaid. The worst thing, however, is that out of the 
spirit of this insanity not only will the causes of these misfortunes not 
be perceived, but also persons wil! seize upon this misfortune and in 
public discussion determine with more or less malicious joy how 
endangered or strangled are the possibilities for livelihood of one or 
another of the peoples. 

That the world, for example, will reach no understanding of the 
causes behind the difficulties of the German people’s need for living 
is lamentable. 

Just as shocking, however, are the daily reports in so many press 
organs of the satisfaction with which one regards these sorrows 
which forcibly accompany the life of our people. So far as this con- 
cerns unimportant journals the matter can be overlooked. But it is 
an ugly consideration, however, when statesmen also begin to see 
joyful moments in regard to judgments of the present situation 
and the future in growing or waning indications of need and suffering 
of our people. 

This began in the year 1918. At that time there was started in an 
especially circumscribed way that “statesmanship” which through 
unreasonableness developed problems in order to raise a fearsome 
outcry about their solutions. That unreasonableness forswore the 
organization of a mode of living, indeed made it impossible. 

There was the folly with which, for instance, in the case of Ger- 
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many, a nation of 60,000,000 all possible vital strands connecting 
her with the outside world were first cut off with scientific accuracy, 
all economic connections prevented, all capital invested abroad con- 
fiscated, her trade destroyed, and then an unfathomable astronomic 
debt foisted upon this people. 


People of Reich Driven to Poverty and Misery 


Finally, to enable Germany to pay off this debt, foreign credits 
were granted upon which again to draw interest, then an export-at- 
any-price move encouraged, then markets for foreign sales were 
walled up. Thus this people was driven into terrible poverty and 
misery: and now complaint is made about the lack of ability to 
pay, or about ill-will. That, however, was then called “wise states- 
manship.” 

My Deputies! If I always go with so much detail into these psy- 
chological problems, it is because I am convinced that without a 
change of spiritual outlook regarding the development of our inter- 
national relationships real pacification of the world will never be 
attained, 

Today’s fatal tension in Europe, of which we are witnesses, also 
owes its existence to this folly with which it is believed the natural 
interest of nations can be managed. There are politicians today who 
seem to feel secure only when the living conditions of their neighbors 
are as bad as possible. The worse off their neighbors are the more 
triumphant these politicians feel in the belief that it is all due to their 
farsighted policies. 

I should like the German people to learn from this senselessness not 
to fall into like errors. I should like the German people to learn to 
see in the nation’s historical realities what fancy might like to wish 
away but which cannot be dismissed as nonexistent. It is foolish to 


bring these historic realities into conflict with the requirements of 


the will to existence, the reasonable needs of living. 

I should, therefore, like to have the German people understand the 
inner motives underlying the National Socialist foreign policy, which, 
for instance, is very much pained that the approach of 33,000,000 
people to the sea leads over territory formerly belonging to the 
Reich, which, however, regards it as senseless, because impossible, 
simply to want to deny so large a State an approach to the sea. 
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It cannot be the meaning or purpose of a superior foreign policy to 
bring about conditions that would of necessity immediately cry for a 
change. It is no doubt possible, especially by falling back on one’s 
“power,” for politicians to commit such violations of natural vital 
interests, but the more this is done, the greater will the pressure be 
for giving vent to stored-up and violated power and energies. 


Statesmen Are Blamed for World Difficulties 


This, then, leads to an accumulation of ever-new means of defense 
and thereby again necessarily increases the counter-pressure of the 
pent-up life energies of the peoples affected. And then the world lies 
awake in fearsome disquietude and foreboding of threatening explo- 
sions and is unwilling to recognize that in reality only a lack of sense 
on the part of her so-called statesmen is responsible for these de- 
velopments. 

How much anxiety could have been spared humanity, especially 
the peoples of Europe, if the natural self-evident necessities of life 
had been respected and taken into account in the political constitu- 
tion of European space for existence as well as in cooperating along 
economic lines! 

This, however, seems to me to be an essential if one wants to reach 
better and more satisfactory results. And this particularly is true for 
Europe. European peoples represent just one family of this world— 
often somewhat quarrelsome, but, despite everything, related to one 
another and not separable spiritually, culturally, or economically. 
Every attempt to see and treat European problems other than 
according to the laws of cool, considered reasonableness leads to a 
reaction which would be inconvenient to everybody. 

We live in a time of inner social and business uniformity of peoples, 
The statesman who does not recognize the meaning of this time and 


does not therefore seek along the path of concessions to reduce the 
_ tension will one day result in explosions which will then either neces- 
sarily re-establish equilibrium or, what is more probable, leave as 


the first result a chaotic field of ruin. 

It is wise statesmanship to put a brake on turbulent senselessness, 
but at the same time to yield to the visible necessities of the time 
and intelligently aim at a social settlement which avoids one extreme 
without falling into another. 
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Peril to Europe Seen if the Tension Continues 


For Europe. it can be prophesied today that where this process is 
not followed intelligently or where it fails, tension is bound to in- 
crease, eventually finding an outlet for itself in accordance with the 
spiritual tendencies of the time. 

It also belongs to the wisdom of constructiveness and the mainte- 
nance of the family of nations as we have it in Europe to apply these 
inner State laws externally. It is not sound judgment to imagine in 
the space of a restricted house, such as Europe, a community of 
nations can be kept for long under different principles of law. Any — 
such attempts lead to an accumulation of will and energies by those — 
suffering unrightfully and thereby, of course, again an accumulation — 
of the psychosis of fear among those who are guilty. : 

Such a development, however, I deem to be not sensible but, on the — 
contrary, consider it senseless and very dangerous besides. I con- 
sider it especially critical if, in addition thereto, spiritual incitation 
occurs which, originating with shortsighted littérateurs and inter- 
nationally known troublemakers, also mobilizes the passions of con- 
fused and excited masses of people. 

If I give expression to these fears, I merely render also what millions 
of humans are divining, feeling, or experiencing without perhaps 
being able to explain the deeper causes to themselves. I have the right 
to unfold these viewpoints of mine for you gentlemen, Deputies of the 
Reichstag, because they furnish the key at the same time to our own 
political experience and to our work among our people domestically 
as well as our position in matters abroad. 

If the rest of the world frequently speaks of the “‘German ques- 
tion,”’ then it is necessary to assure one’s self with objective clarity 
regarding the nature of this question, For many the “question” 
involves the German administration, in misunderstood differentiation 
of the German administration in contrast with another administra- 
tion in the socalled “rearmament” which generally is felt to be 
threatening, 

The question for many resides in the noticed desire for war of the 
German people, in a slumbering intention of making an attack, or in 
a devilish dexterity in outwitting an opponent. 

No, my dear politicians! The German question involves something 
entirely different. 
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Germans Not Anxious to Seek Heroes’ Death 


Here 67,000,000 persons are living on a very restricted and not 
everywhere fertile area. That means, roughly, 136 per square kilo- 


meter. These people are no less industrious than other European 


peoples and also no less insistent upon getting what they want. 

They are no less intelligent but also no less insistent upon living. 
They have exactly as little ambition to be shot dead heroically in 
pursuit of a shadow as have the French or English. 

But neither are they more cowardly and in no case are they less 
honorable than the citizens of other European nations. They were 
once dragged into a war in which they believed as little as did the 
other Europeans and for which they bore just as little responsibility. 

Today’s young German of twenty-five was in the time leading 
up to the war just one year old. Therefore he was hardly responsible 
for the world catastrophe. Even the youngest German who might 
be held responsible was, according to the voting age then, twenty-five 
years old. So today he would be fifty. 

That means that the overwhelming majority of German men have 
simply taken part in war as a matter of course exactly like the last 
of the surviving members of the French or British peoples. If they 
were loyal they at that time did their duty exactly as every loyal 
Frenchman or Englishman did his if he possessed the necessary age. 

If they were not loyal they failed to do their duty, perhaps made 


money, or worked for revolution. These, however, are no longer 


within our ranks but for the most part are living as emigrants with 


any available iniernational hosts. Thus the German people have 


exactly as many points in their favor as have other peoples, and, of 
course, also exactly as many faults and points against them. 
Now the German question consisted in the fact that this people 


as late as 1935 was supposed to stand, because of a fault which it 
-hever committed, for the inferiority of rights, which for the honor of 


a loving people is unbearable, for an industrious people, fraught with 
suffering, and for an intelligent people a cause for indignation. 

The German question further consists in an endeavor by a system 
of senseless actions, measures and hateful incitation, to make more 
difficult the struggle for existence which, in itself, is already hard, 
not only artificially to render it more difficult, but senselessly and 
in a manner running counter to nature. For the rest of the world 
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does not derive the slightest advantage from this method of making 
Germany’s struggle for existence difficult. 


Less Land for Germans than the Russians Have 


For the Germans there is 18 per cent less ground per capita of 
population than, for example, for the Russians. It is understandable, 
therefore, how hard the struggle for existence and for daily bread 
must be. And without the energy and diligence of the German farmers 
and the organization capacity of the German people, finding a means 
of existence for these 67,000,000 would be scarcely thinkable. 

What, however, should one think of the silliness of persons who 
childishly find joy in press articles, publications and speeches, con- 
cerning our sufferings, yes, who even triumphantly seek every 
indication of this inner need in order to disseminate it in the rest of 
the world! 

These persons apparently would be happier if our need were even 
greater, if we could not succeed in making our need bearable through 
our industry and intelligence. They have no conception that the 
German question would gain in an entirely different aspect if the — 
capacity and industry of these millions were crippled. ; 

But this is one of the German questions, and the only interest of — 
the world is that the question of insuring German livelihood from : 
year to year can successfully be solved exactly as I wish, and that 
the German people also in its own interest values a fortunate solution _ 
of similar questions by other peoples. i 

The mastering of this problem of Germany is, however, the concern 
of the German people itself and need not interest the rest of the 
world. It concerns other peoples only so far as the German people 
by a solution of this question is forced economically as a buyer or 
seller to be in connection with other peoples. 

And here it would be in the interest of the rest of the world to 
understand the cry for bread among a 40,000,000, 50,000,000 or 
60,000,000 population is not a trumped-up piece of maliciousness of a 
régime or certain régimes but is the natural expression of the necessi- 
ties of the struggle for existence. 

And to comprehend also that well-fed peoples are more sensible ~ 
than hungry ones and that governments should not only be interested 
in feeding their own citizens but also in feeding surrounding peoples - 
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and therefore to comprehend that providing for such living mainte- 
nance is in the highest sense of the word in the interest of all. 


Opposite View Caused Europe to Go to War 


In pre-war times the opposite view prevailed and was even made 
the reason for going to war—the view, namely, that one part of the 
European family of nations would fare better if another part fared 
worse. 

The German people needs no special assistance for its maintenance 
of life. Only it does not want worse chances than other people. But 
this is only one German problem. 

The second German question is the following: 

Owing to the fact that, as a consequence of the extraordinarily 
unhappy general conditions and presuppositions, the economic 
struggle for existence of the German people is very difficult, while the 
intelligence, industry, and natural standard of life are very high, 
exceptional concentration of all energies is necessary to master 
this first German question. 

This can succeed, however, only if this people also in its relations 
with other nations possesses a feeling of political equality and with 
it of political security. It is impossible to deal with or even lead a 
people possessed of honor and of bravery forever, though it were 
made up of helots. 

There is no better proof of the innate love of peace of the German 
people than the fact that despite its ability and its bravery, which 
I suppose cannot be denied even by opponents, and despite its dense 
population, it has secured for itself only such a modest share of 
space for living and the good things of this world. However, precisely, 
this more and more introspective character of the German nature 
cannot put up with being deprived of its rights unworthily, nor with 
violation of its rights. 

When the unhappy Versailles treaty attempted morally to fix 
the result of the war in a manner unparalleled in history it created 
that German question which, if left unsolved, constitutes a critical 
burden for Europe and, if solved, the deliverance of Europe. 
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Ignores Peace Treaty in Solving the Problem 


I have determined not to solve this problem according to the signa- 
ture of the peace treaty of the year 1919. Not because I want to harm 
France or any other State, but because the German people cannot 
forever bear the injury done it, should not bear it, and will not bear it! 

In the year 1932 Germany stood on the brink of a bolshevistic 
collapse. What this chaos in so large a State would have meant for 
Europe perhaps several European statesmen will sometime have 
an opportunity to study in other places. 

I have, at all events, conquered this approaching crisis of the 
German people only through the mobilization of the general moral 
values of the German nation. The man who wanted to save Germany 
from Bolshevism had to bring the question of German equality to a 
decision and thereby to a solution. 

He had to solve it, not to add to the sorrows of other peoples but 
just the opposite, to prevent, indeed, a perhaps greater sorrow 
through the hindering of an outbreak, the extent of which cannot 
be estimated. 

The re-winning of German equality has caused nothing painful to 
the French people. Only the Red uproar and threatened collapse of 
the German Reich has given a blow to European order and business 
of whose results most European statesmen unfortunately have no 
real conception. This fight for German equality which I led for three 
years is not the setting up of the German problem, but its solution. 

It is truly a tragic misfortune that precisely by the Versailles 
treaty a situation was created in the preservation of which the French 
people were believed to be especially interested. The real advantages 
derived from it by a single Frenchman were small, but the unreal — 
link between the anti-German discrimination of Versailles and 
French interests seemed all the greater. 

Possibly it was the fault of a character weakness of the German 
post-war years and of our governments, especially our parties, that 
the fallacy of these views could not be brought home sufficiently to 
the French people and to serious French statesmen. For the worse 
our previous governments were, the more they were bound to shrink 
from a national awakening of the German people. q 

Hence all the greater was the dread of any revival of national 
consciousness, hence their bowing to the general international defa-_ 
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mation of the German people. More, they used these shameful bonds 
to prop up their own miserable régimes, 

Where that régime led Germany was forcefully shown by the 
threatened collapse. Now, of course, it was difficult to prove to our 
neighbors, accustomed as they were to our non-equality status, that 
a restoration of German equality would not harm them but would, 
in the last analysis, be internationally beneficial. 

You, men of the Reichstag, know the stony path I have had to 
tread since January, 1933, to deliver the German people from its 
bondage; to secure equality for it step by step without cutting it 
off from the political and economic community of European nations, 
especially without making fresh enmities when old enmities were 
being liquidated. 

I shall at some future date be able to demand of history that it will 
certify that at no hour of my actions in behalf of the German people 
did I forget the duties which I and all of us owe to the preservation of 
European culturalized civilization. A prerequisite, however, for the 
continued existence of this continent, which is so extraordinary 
because of the differences of its cultures, is the realization that 
it is unthinkable without the existence of free and independent 
national States. Let every European people be convinced it has made 
the greatest contribution to our Occidental culture. 

‘Taken as a whole, however, we do not wish for anything to be 
lacking in the contributions made by individual peoples, and we 
therefore do not want to quarrel about the relative value of this or 
that contribution. But we must recognize that, no doubt from rivalry 
of European individual achievements, there resulted top-notch 
achievements in the most varied realms of human culture. However 
ready, therefore, we may be to cooperate in this European world of 
culture as a free and equal member, so determinedly stubbornly 
would we like to remain what we are. 

During these years I have tried again and again—unfortunately 
too often in vain—to construct a bridge of understanding to the 
French people. The further we become removed from the bitterness 
of the World War and the years following it, the more human mem- 
ories forget the unpleasant incidents, and the more beautiful aspects 
of life, knowledge, and experience push into the foreground. 
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Peoples Not Interested in Harming Neighbors 


Those who once faced each other as embittered opponents respect 
each other today as brave combatants in a past great struggle and 
meet each other again as bearers and conservators of the great 
general human treasure of culture. Why, then, should it not be 
possible to call off the purposeless, century-long quarrel which could 
not and cannot bring a final decision to either of the two peoples 
and to substitute for it a recognition of a higher common sense? 

The German people is not interested in having the French people 


suffer, and vice versa. Where would there be any advantage for 


France if Germany were to go under in misery? What advantage 
does the French farmer enjoy if the German farmer has a bad time 
of it, and vice versa? 

What advantage can the French worker derive from, say, the 
misery of the German? And what blessing could it bring the German 
worker, the German middle class, or the German people at large if 
France were to be visited by misfortune? 

I have tried to solve the questions of the hateful class struggle 


theory within the interior of Germany along the lines of a higher — 


common sense. In this I have succeeded. 


Why should it not be possible to lift the problem of general Euro-— 


pean differences between nations and States out of the sphere of 
senselessness and passion and move it under the quieter light of 
higher reasonableness? 

At any rate, I once swore to myself I would fight doggedly and 
bravely for German equality and to achieve it in one way or another, 
I also determined to strengthen the feeling of responsibility for the 


necessity of European mutual respect for each other and of European © 


cooperation. 


Refuses to Cooperate with Soviet Bolshevism 


If I am reproached by my international opponents on the grounds 
that I refuse this cooperation with Russia, then I must explain the 
following in that connection: I refused and refuse cooperation, not 


with Russia, but with Bolshevism, which has claimed the mastery 


of the world. 
I love my people and I know it can be fortunate only when life, 
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_ according to its nature and its way, is possible for it. I will not have 
_ the gruesome Communist international dictatorship of hate descend 
upon the German people, which cannot only weep but can also laugh 
- heartily through its life. 

I tremble for Europe and the thought of what would happen to 
| our old, over-populated continent if the chaos of a bolshevistic revo- 
lution should be successful through the outbreak of this destructive 
_ Asiatic world conception, which strikes at all hitherto recognized 
_ values. 

To many European statesmen, I am, perhaps, a fantastic and, at 
all events, an inconvenient admonisher. That I, however, pass for 
one of the greatest enemies in the eyes of the bolshevistic interna- 
tional world oppressors is for me a great honor and justification for 
my dealings before posterity. 

I cannot prevent other States from going the way they think they 
can go or, at least, must go, but I will prevent Germany from also 
going the way of destruction. I think this destruction would make its 
entry at the moment when the leadership of a State would submit to 
becoming the ally of such a destructive doctrine. 

I see no possibility for making it clear to the German workers the 
danger, so disturbing to me, of the misery coming from bolshevistic 
chaos in Germany, if I myself, as leader of the nation, were to bring 
myself into close relationship with this danger. 

Here, as a statesman and as the people’s leader, I will do all that I 
demand and expect from any single fellow-citizen. 

I do not believe that close contacts with a concept which is detri- 
mental to a people can be useful to a statesman. We have had full 
opportunity to gather experiences of this sort in Germany’s history 
of the past twenty years. 

The first contact with Bolshevism in 1917 brought us revolution one 
year later. The second contact sufficed to bring Germany a few years 
later to the brink of Communist ruin. 

I have severed these connections and thereby saved Germany 
from perdition. 

Nothing will move me to go another way but the way which 
experience, insight, and foresight tell me to go. I know this conviction 
has become the deepest realization and the ideal of the whole National 
Socialist movement. 

With unswerving steadfastness we shall solve the social problems 
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pending for our people by means of a continued process of evolution, j 
thereby insuring the blessings of quiet development beneficial to all — 


fellow-citizens. Whatever fresh tasks impose themselves upon us, 
we are filled with the joy experienced by those who cannot live 
without work and without tasks to perform. 


Europe Faces Division into Two Hostile Camps 


If I transmute this attitude of principle to the realm of general 


European politics, their results will mean the division of Europe — 


into two halves: 

That half which is built up of independent, self-sustaining national 
States of the peoples with whom we are bound a hundredfold through 
our history and culture, and with whom we should like for all the 
future, to remain bound just as with the frée and independent nations 
of other than European continents. 

And in the other half: That which is governed by that intolerant 
Bolshevik doctrine which lays claim to general international rule, a 
doctrine which preaches destruction even to the most eternal and 
sacred values of this life and the life hereafter, in order to build up 
another world, which, to us, appears horrible as regards culture and 
the appearance of its contents. 

Aside from the necessity of political, economic, and international 
relations, we do not desire any more intimate contact with it. 

A fathomless tragedy lies in the fact, as a conclusion to our honest 
endeavor of many years to win the confidence, sympathy, and affec- 
tion of the French people, a military alliance was born, the beginnings 
of which we know today but the end of which, will, perhaps, be 
accompanied by consequences which no one can foresee unless, 
indeed, Providence once again proves more merciful than men deserve. 

I have endeavored for the past three years, slowly but steadily, to 
create the prerequisites for Franco-German understanding. I have 
never left a doubt that these prerequisites include absolute equality, 
equality of the status of the German people and State, 

Intentionally, I have not only seen in this understanding merely a 
problem capable of solution by means of parleys, but also a problem 
that first has to be brought near to the two peoples psychologically, 
as it must be prepared, not only for the intellect but also for the 
emotion. 
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I therefore have also often been subjected to the charge that my 
offers of friendship contained no concrete proposals, That is not true. 
Whatever could be proposed at all concretely to improve German 
and French relations, I have proposed courageously and concretely. 

There was a time when I did not hesitate to support a concrete 
proposal for the limitation of armaments to 200,000 men. Then, when 
this proposal was abandoned by the responsible originators them- 
selves, I turned to the French people and the European governments 
with quite a concrete new proposal. My proposal for 300,000 men also 
was turned down. 

I have brought a whole array of further concrete proposals for the 
purification of the public viewpoints in the various States and for 
cleansing the conduct of war and, in the final analysis, for careful 
but certain disarmaments. 

Only one of these German proposals has been really considered. 
The realistic sense of an English administration received my proposal 
for the restoration of a lasting relation between the German and 
British fleets which takes into consideration the needs of German 
security and the enormous overseas interests of a great world Power. 

And I may well explain that until today only this agreement has 
remained as the single practical existing attempt to eliminate 
armaments. 

The Reich administration is ready to extend this treaty through a 
wider qualitative understanding with England. 

I have expressed the very concrete principle that the joint pro- 
grams of an international pact mania contain just as little prospect 
of workability as general treaties for world disarmament, which, 
under such conditions, have been demonstrated to be incapable of 
fulfilment. I have expressed the opinion, in contrast, that these 
problems can be approached only step by step and, indeed, in the 
direction of the least opposition. 

I have developed from this conviction a concrete proposal also for 
an air pact on the basis of like strength for France, England, and 
Germany. The result was first a misconception of this proposal and 
then the introduction of a new Eastern European-Asiatic factor, 
incalculable in its military extent, into the European equilibrium, 

Thus I have for years busied myself with concrete proposals, but I 
do not hesitate to say that to me the psychological preparation for 
an understanding was at least as important as the so-called concrete 
proposals. 
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Removed from Discussion Border Revision Issue 


1 have done more that way than any sincere-minded foreign states- 
man could ever hope for. I have removed the question of the ever- 
lasting European revision of frontiers from the atmosphere of public 
discussion in Germany. I regret to say that the viewpoint often is 
held, especially among foreign statesmen, that this action and these 
efforts are of no special importance, 

I may point out here that it would have been quite possible for me, 
as a German, to set up the restoration of the 1914 frontiers morally 
as my program and to proclaim it by publicity and oratory just as the 
French Ministers and popular leaders did after 1871. 

The critics cannot pretend that I have no capacity for such a thing. 
It is far more difficult for a nationalist to preach understanding to 
people than to do the opposite. And it would probably be easier for 
me to excite popular instincts for revenge than to awaken sentiments 
for the necessity for European understanding and to make them ever 
stronger. 

And that is what I have done. I have eliminated from German pub- 
lic opinion a pact of this nature against our neighbors. 

I have removed from the German press all hatred directed against 
the French people. I have tried to inculcate in our youth an apprecia- 
tion for the ideal of such an understanding, certainly not without 
success. 

When, a few weeks ago, our French guests marched into the Olym- 
pic Stadium at Garmisch-Partenkirchen, they probably had occasion 
to determine whether, and how far, I have succeeded in bringing 
about such a remolding of the German people. 

This readiness to seek and find such an understanding is more im- 
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portant than the carefully prepared efforts by statesmen to weave a — 


spider’s net of juridically and objectively opaque pacts over the 
earth. 


This endeavor of mine was doubly difficult because I was compelled — 


at the same time to liberate Germany from the meshes of the treaty 
which robbed it of its equality but in the continuance of which the 
French people—whether rightly is secondary—thought they must 
continue to be interested. 

In that connection I, as a German Nationalist, had to bring an 
additional and especially great sacrifice. Until now, at least in the 
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more modern times, an attempt had never been made after a war to 
deprive a loser of sovereign rights over large and ancient parts of his 
territory. 


Hoped to Take Poison Out of the Atmosphere 


In the interests of understanding, and for this reason alone, I have 
made this greatest sacrifice that could be imposed upon us politically 
and morally, and I was ready to continue to make it merely because 
I believed I ought to stick to a treaty which might possibly help to 
take the poison out of the political atmosphere between France 
and Germany and England and Germany and to spread a feeling 
of security to all sides. 

Yes, beyond that also, here in this house, I have often taken the 
position that we were not only ready to make this most heavy con- 
tribution to the security of European peace as long as the other 
partners also live up to their obligations, but that we saw in this 
treaty the only possible—because concrete—attempt at making 
Europe secure. 

You, my Deputies, know the content and the meaning of this 
treaty. It was intended for all future to prevent the use of force 
between Belgium and France on one hand and Germany on the other. 

Through France’s treaties of alliance previously concluded there 
unfortunately arose the first difficulty, although it did not rob this 
pact of its meaning. 

Germany made her contribution to this pact, for while France sup- 
plied her frontier with ore and weapons and studded it with numer- 
ous garrisons, we were burdened with a continuous maintenance of 
complete defenselessness. Nevertheless we have fulfilled this, too, 
in the hope that by such contribution we could serve the peace of 
Europe and advance the understanding among peoples. 

In contravention of this pact there now exists an arrangement 
upon which France has entered in the past year with Russia and 
which it has already signed, while its ratification by the Chamber of 
Deputies has just taken place. 

For, through this new Franco-Soviet arrangement, there is led 
into the middle of Europe, via detour of Czechoslovakia, which has 
entered upon a similar arrangement with Russia, the threatening 
military power of gigantic empire. 
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The impossible situation which has arisen consists of the fact that 
these two States obligate themselves in this arrangement—without 
taking into consideration a decision of the League of Nations’ Council 
which either already has been rendered or which is expected to be— 
in the event of Eastern European entanglements to settle the question 
of guilt according to their own lights and in accordance therewith to 
regard the obligation of mutual assistance as existent or non-existent. 


An Added Restriction is Not Understandable 


The idea that in this pact a primary obligation is again affirmed 
through an added restriction is not understandable. I cannot estab- 
lish and thereby accept as binding a definite method at a point where 
there is an explicit break with an otherwise valid obligation in order 
to determine at another point that there should be no dealings con- 
cerning these other obligations. 

In this case, the first duty would be nonsensical and, thereby, not 
understandable. This problem, however, now is a political problem, 
and, as such. is to be evaluated on its deeper meaning, 

France has not concluded the pact with an old European Power. 
France had, even before the Rhine pact, assistance agreements with 
Czechoslovakia as well as with Poland. Germany took no exception 
thereto, not only because these pacts, in contrast to the Franco- 
Soviet pact, were within the framework of the League of Nations, 
but also because Czechoslovakia, like Poland, always primarily fol- 
lowed the policy of representing the national interests of these States. 

Germany does not desire to attack these States nor does it believe 
it will lie in the interests of these States to launch an attack upon 
Germany. Above all, Poland will remain Poland; France will remain 
France, 

Soviet Russia, however, is the constitutionally organized exponent 
of the revolutionary philosophy of life. Its State creed is its confes- 
sion in favor of world revolution. 

It is impossible to determine whether or not, tomorrow or the day 
after tomorrow, this creed also will triumph in France. Should, 
however, such an eventuality occur—and as a German statesman 
I must make provision for it—then it is certain that this new 
Bolshevik State would become a section of the Bolshevik Inter- 
national, which means a decision concerning attack or non-attack 
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will then not be arrived at according to their own objectives and 
desires, but in accordance with directions given from one place. 

That place would, however, in the event of such a development, 
no longer be Paris but Moscow. 


Russia Has Advantage Over Armies of Reich 


Germany hardly is in a position—if only for purely territorial 
reasons—to attack Russia, but Russia could at any time, using its 
advanced positions, start a conflict with Germany. The determina- 
tion as to who was the attacker would be certain from the beginning, 
since that determination would be independent of the League of 
Nations Council. 

The assertion that France and Russia would do nothing to expose 
themselves to eventual sanctions—from England or Italy—is imma- 
terial, because it is impossible to gauge the kind of sanctions that 
would be applied against a structure which is so overwhelming. 

For years we have anxiously warned against such a contingency, 
‘not because we needed to fear it more than others, but because, 
some day, it may have frightful consequences for the whole of Europe. 

Our serious misgivings in this connection have been met by the 
argument that the Russian war-machine is not ready, even that it is 
a clumsy and unwieldable machine for a European war. 

We have always opposed this view, not because we think the 
Germans are inferior, but because we all know that numbers have 
their own weight and importance. 

We are all the more grateful for the explanations given by M. Her- 
riot in the French Chamber regarding Russia’s military significance. 
We know that these explanations were furnished M. Herriot by the 
Soviet Government itself and we are convinced that the latter cannot 
have supplied false particulars to inspire in France the desire for the 
new alliance. 

Neither do we doubt that M. Herriot has passed on all this infor- 
mation correctly, 

According to this information, it is certain, first of all, that the 
Russian Army has a peace strength of 1,350,000 and that it comprises, 
secondly, 17,500,000 men in war strength and reserves, and that it 
is, thirdly, equipped with the largest tank equipment, and that 
it, fourthly, owns the largest air force in the world. 
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The introduction of this most powerful of all military factors, 
which also, as regards its mobility and leadership, was described as 
excellent and at all times ready to give an account of itself, into the 
Central European field of operation, destroys every real European 
balance of power. 

Besides, it renders impossible any determination as to the neces- 
sary weapons for defense on land and in the air as far as the European 
States concerned are involved, especially as regards the one opponent 
envisaged, namely, Germany. 

This gigantic mobilization of the East against Central Europe 
stands, not only according to the letter but also according to its 
meaning, in contravention of the spirit of the Locarno pact. Not only 
we as the nation affected feel that way about it. Our feelings are 
shared by uncounted sensible men among all peoples and are being 
freely expressed everywhere, as can be evidenced publicly and 
politically. 


Recalls Friendly Appeal Through French Writer 


On February 21 a French journalist approached me with the re- 
quest to grant him an interview. As I was told that he was one of 
those Frenchmen who, just like ourselves, are trying to find the ways 
and means for an understanding between the two peoples, I wanted 
all the less to decline, as such an act would immediately have been 
interpreted as a sign of my lack of respect for French journalism. 

I gave the desired explanations just as I have expressed them in 
Germany hundreds of thousands of times, and as I have again tried to 
turn to the French people with the plea for understanding which we 
want with all our hearts and which we, so willingly, would like to see 
in actuality. 

I expressed my deepest sorrow over the development in France, 
through the formulation of the pact for which no pressing need is 
visible, but which in the event of its realization must and will pro- 
duce a new situation. 

This interview was, as you know, on grounds which are unknown to 
us, withheld, and it appeared first on the day after the ratification in 
the French Chamber [of the Franco-Soviet pact]. 

In accordance with my announcement in this interview, I shall also 
be ready, and sincerely desirous in the future, to serve this Franco- 


a partner no longer values or appreciates such sacrifices, a one-sided 


_ burden is placed on Germany and thereby there is discrimination 
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German understanding because I see in it the necessary element for 
the security of Europe against unseen danger and because I can prom- 
ise for both peoples from no other procedure any possible advantage 
and see without it the most serious general and international danger, 
so much so that the knowledge of the final conclusion of this pact 
has forced me now to enter upon the examination of the new situation 
created and to draw the necessary conclusions. 

These consequences are very serious, they deeply grieve us and me 
personally. But I am obliged not only to make sacrifices for European 
understanding but also to obey the interests of my own people. 

So long as the sacrifice meets appreciation and understanding on 
the other side, I will gladly make it and recommend the same to the 
German people. But from the moment that it becomes certain that 


which is unbearable to us. 


Recalls His 1933 Demand for Freedom, Equality 


I would repeat here, in this historic hour, what I said at my first 


: great Reichstag speech in May, 1933; the German nation will shoulder 


any hardship and distress rather than swerve from the precept of 
honor and the will to freedom and equality. 

If the German people is to be of any value for European coopera- 
tion, it can have this value only as an honor-loving, hence equal, part- 
ner. At the moment it ceases to possess this characteristic value it 
also loses every objective value. 

I want to cheat neither ourselves nor the rest of the world with a 
people that would then have no value whatever because it lacked 
the most natural feeling of honor. I believe at the same time that 
even in the hour of such bitter realizations and difficult decisions, one 
must not fail, despite everything, to champion European cooperation 
and to cast about for new methods for making possible the solution of 
these questions in a manner useful to all concerned. 

I have therefore made further efforts, by concrete proposals, to 
give expression to the feelings of the German people, who, anxious 
about their security, and ready, for the sake of freedom, to make 
every sacrifice, are at all times ready for real, honest, and equal 
European cooperation. 
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After a hard struggle within myself, I have therefore decided in 
the name of the German Reich Government today to transmit to 
the French Government and other Powers signatory to the Locarno 
pact a memorandum which follows: 

[The text of the memorandum is printed on pages 190-194.] 

Men of the German Reichstag! In this historic hour, when in the 
Reich’s western provinces German troops are just entering their 
future peace garrisons, we all unite in two holy inner confessions: 

First, we swear to yield to no force whatever in the restoration of 
the honor of our people, and rather to succumb with honor to the 
severest hardships than capitulate to it; 

Secondly, to confess that now, more than ever, we shall strive for 
an understanding between European peoples, especially for one 
with our western neighbor nations. 


Sees Way Clear Now for Return to Geneva 


After three years, I believe I can today regard the struggle for 
German equality as over. I believe that the first ground for our one- 
time withdrawal from European collective cooperation has been 
removed. 

If we now are again ready to resume this cooperation, it is with 
a sincere wish that perhaps the present proceedings and a review 
of these years may help to strengthen an understanding for this 
cooperation among other European peoples also. 

We have no territorial demands to make in Europe. We know 
above all that the tension resulting either from long territorial 
provisions or from the wrong relationships between the population 
living in areas can, in Europe, not be solved by wars. 

We hope, however, that human insight will help to alleviate the 
painful consequences of such conditions and to remove tension by 
embarking upon a slow evolutionary development of peaceful co- 
operation. 

And especially today I am more than ever conscious of the neces- 
sity of honoring the obligations which our regained national honor 
and freedom impose upon us. These obligations are not only toward 
our own people but also toward other European States. 

And so I would like, from this place once more, to recall to Euro- 
pean statesmen the thoughts to which I gave expression in the 
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thirteen points of my last speech, and to couple with them the assur- 
ance that we Germans will gladly do everything that is possible and 
necessary for the realization of these very real ideals. 

My party comrades, for three years I have been leading the 
Government of the German Reich and with it the German people. 
Great are the successes which Providence has permitted me to achieve 
for our people during these three years. In all the realms of our 
national economic life our position is improved. 

On this day, however, I also confess that during this period numer- 
ous cares have weighed me down, and uncounted sleepless nights as 
well as days crowded with work have accompanied me. I could do 
all this only because I never felt myself as dictator of my people, 
but always and only as its leader and thereby as its deputy. 

For fourteen years I struggled for the German people to agree to 
my ideals, and I then, thanks to its confidence in me, was called by 
the venerable field marsha) and general [President von Hindenburg]. 
But since then, too, I have derived all my strength from the happy 
knowledge that I am indissolubly bound to my people as man and 
_as leader. 


Reichstag is Dissolved to Permit Vote on Deeds 


I cannot terminate this historic period of restitution of the honor 
and freedom of my people without now asking the German people to 
give its supplementary approval to me and thereby to all my co- 
workers and co-fighters, for all that I have had to execute during these 
years in the way of decisions which seemed to be stern, and for what 
I had to demand in the way of sacrifices. 

I have therefore decided today to dissolve the German Reichstag 
so the German people may pass judgment on my leadership and on 
that of my associates. 

During these three years Germany has regained her honor, re- 
found her faith, conquered the greatest economic distress, and finally 
inaugurated a new cultural advance. This I believe I am entitled to 
state before my conscience and my God. 

I now ask the German people to strengthen me in my faith and to 
give me, through the strength of its will, further individual strength 
with which to fight always courageously for its honor and freedom 
and to be able to take care of its economic well-being. And cepealy 
to support me in my struggle for a new peace, 
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TEXT OF GERMAN GOVERNMENT’S MEMORANDUM 
TO OTHER SIGNATORIES OF THE LOCARNO MUTUAL 
GUARANTEE AGREEMENT? 


Immediately after it became known that on May 2, 1935, a pact 
had been signed between France and the U.S.S.R., the German Gov- 
ernment called the attention of other signatory Powers to the Rhine 
Pact of Locarno,‘ and to the fact that the obligations which France 
assumed in the new pact are not compatible with her obligations 
under the Rhine pact. 

The German Government at that time gave its reasons in detail, 
both from a legal and a political standpoint. 

As regards the legal position, this was elaborated in the German 
memorandum of May 25, 1935; as regards the political, in the 
numerous diplomatic conversations which followed in the wake of 
this memorandum. 

The governments involved also know that neither the original to 
the German memorandum nor the arguments advanced by them 
through diplomatic channels or in public declarations could shake the 
standpoint of the German Government. 

In fact, the entire discussions conducted since May, 1935, diplo- 
matically and publicly, concerning these questions have in all points 
been able merely to confirm the interpretation of the German Gov- 
ernment, to which it gave expression from the very beginning. 


Declares Pact Directed against Nazi Germany 


1. It is not denied that the Franco-Soviet pact is exclusively 
directed against Germany. 

2. It is not denied that in that pact France assumed obligations in 
the event of a conflict between Germany and the Soviet Union which 
far exceed its mandate arising from the Covenant of the League and 
which compel it to advance against Germany militarily, even then 
when it cannot, in so doing, fall back upon the recommendation, or 
in fact upon any known decision of the League Council. 

3. It is not denied, therefore, that in such an event France arro- 
gates to itself the right to decide, upon its own authority, as to who 
is the aggressor. 


2 Reprinted by permission from The New York Times, March 8, 1936. 
3 See International Conciliation No. 216, January, 1926, for text. 
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4. It is therefore established that France has assumed obligations 
toward the Soviet Union which practically mean that France must, 
under certain circumstances, act as though’neither the League Cov- 
enant nor the Rhine pact, which makes reference to this Covenant, 
was operative. 

This result of the Franco-Soviet treaty is not nullified by the fact 
that France has therein made a reservation of being not obligated 
to military procedure against Germany in the event of thereby laying 
itself open to sanctions by the guarantor Powers, Italy and Britain. 

As regards this reservation, the fact is decided that the Rhine pact 
does not rest alone upon guarantee obligations by Britain and Italy, 
but primarily upon obligations arising from relationship between 
France and Germany. 


Rhine Pact Violation Laid to France by Reich 


The only question at issue, therefore, is whether France, in under- 
taking the treaty obligations, kept within the bounds prescribed for 


_ it by the Rhine pact in relationship to Germany. 


To this, however, Germany must reply in the negative. 

The Rhine pact was to bring to realization the aim of securing 
peace in Western Europe by renunciation by Germany, on one side, 
and France and Belgium, on the other side, of application of military 
force for all time in their relations to one another. 

It took no exception to the treaties with Poland and Czechoslo- 
vakia, laid upon the table at Locarno by the representative of 
France, but it was on the self-evident assumption that these treaties 
were adapted to the construction of the Rhine pact and contained no 
provision for handling Article 16 of the League Covenant, such as 
that provided for the new Franco-Soviet arrangement. 

The contents of those special arrangements, as it became known 
to the German Government, corresponded to this. 

The exceptions permitted to the Rhine pact are, to be sure, not 
expressly focused upon Poland and Czechoslovakia but were formu- 
lated abstractly. 

The meaning of all negotiations having to do with this point, 
however, was this: that a compromise was to be found between the 
Franco-German renunciation of war and the desire of France to 
retain obligations from pacts already operative. 
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If, on conclusion of the pact, certain exceptions to this renunciation 
of war beyond the right of self-defense were conceded, the political 
reason therefor, as was generally known, lay solely in the fact that 
France had previously assumed certain obligations of an ally toward 
Poland and Czechoslovakia which it was unwilling to sacrifice to 
the idea of absolute safeguarding of peace in the west. 


Entire Locarno System Destroyed by Action 


Germany, at that time, agreed to these reservations upon renuncia- 
tion of war because it has a clear conscience. 

If, therefore, France now makes use of the abstract formulation 
of war possibilities, approved in the Rhine pact, in order now to 
conclude a new treaty against Germany with a militarily highly 
armed State; if, thereby, it further and in so decisive a manner 
narrows down the implications of war renunciation as agreed to with 
Germany, and if thereby, as pointed out, it does not even remain 
within the formal legal limits prescribed, it has thereby created a 
completely new situation and has destroyed the political system of 
the Rhine pact, both impliedly and actually. 

The last debates and decisions of the French Parliament have 
proved that France is determined, despite the representations made 
by Germany, to give final effect to the pact with the Soviet Union; 
yet diplomatic conversations have developed the fact that France 
already considers itself bound by the signature to this pact, affixed 
May 2, 1935. 

In the face of such a development in European policy, the German 
Reich Government cannot remain inactive if it does not want to 
reject or to renounce the interest the German people have duly 
entrusted to it, 

In the course of negotiations in recent years the German Govern- 
ment has constantly emphasized that it is willing to stick to and to 
fulfil all obligations arising from the Rhine pact, as long as the other 
contracting parties likewise are willing, on their part, to stand by 
this pact. 

This self-evident presupposition can now be regarded as no longer 
fulfilled on the part of France. 

France has replied to the friendly offers tendered it again and again 
by Germany and to Germany’s assurance of friendship by violating 
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the Rhine pact, and by signing a military alliance directed exclusively 
against Germany. 

Thereby the Rhine pact of Locarno lost its inner meaning and 
practically ceased to exist. 

Germany, therefore, no longer considers herself bound to this now 
defunct pact. 

The German Government is now compelled to meet the new situa- 
tion which developed from this treaty—a situation aggravated by 
the fact that the Franco-Soviet treaty finds its complement in the 
treaty of alliance between Czechoslovakia and the Soviet Union, 
which is an exact parallel. 

In the interest of the primitive right of a nation to secure her own 
borders and to safeguard her possibilities of defense, the German 
Government, therefore, beginning today, restituted full, unmitigated 
sovereignty of the Reich in the demilitarized zone of the Rhineland. 

In order, however, to forestall any misconception of its intention, 
and in order to pledge the purely defensive character of these meas- 
ures beyond doubt, and in order further to give expression to its 

- eternally constant yearning for real pacification of Europe and States 
having equal rights and enjoying equal respect, the German Reich 
Government declares itself willing, on the basis of the following pro- 
posals, to enter upon new arrangements for erection of a system of 
new European peace safeguarding: 

1. The German Reich Government declares its willingness to enter 
at once upon negotiations with France and Belgium for creation of a 
bilateral demilitarized zone, and in advance, to agree to extend sucha 
proposal to any desired depth of comprehensiveness, provided only 
there is complete parity. 

2. The German Reich Government proposes, for the sake of secur- 
ing the inviolability and invulnerability of frontiers in the West, a 
non-aggression pact concluded between Germany, France, and Bel- 
gium, whose duration it is ready to fix at twenty-five years. 

3. The German Reich Government desires to invite England and 
Italy to sign this pact as guarantor Powers. 

4. The German Reich Government is agreeable, in case the Royal 
Netherlands Government so desires and other contracting parties 
deem it expedient, to have the Netherlands included in this pact 
system. 
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Germany Ready to Sign a Western Air Pact 


5. The German Government is ready, for the sake of further 
strengthening these security measures, to conclude between the 
Western Powers an air pact, designed automatically and effectively 
to forestall the danger of a sudden air attack. 

6. The Reich Government repeats its offer to conclude non- 
aggression pacts with States bordering on the east of Germany, and 
a similar one with Poland. 

Seeing that the Lithuanian Government in the last few months 
has subjected its attitude toward the Memel territory to a certain 
revision, the Reich Government takes back the exception which 
once applied to Lithuania, and declares its readiness to sign a non- 
aggression pact also with Lithuania, provided the guaranteed auton- 
omy of the Memel territory is effectively carried out. 

Now that Germany’s equality at last is finally achieved and full 
sovereignty over the whole Reich territory is re-established, the Reich 
Government regards the principal grounds for its withdrawal from 
the League of Nations removed. 

It is ready to re-enter the League in expectation that in due course, 
by amicable negotiation, the question of colonial equality as well as 
the question of separation of the League of Nations Covenant from 
its Versailles basis shall be cleared up. 
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TEXT OF FRANCO-SOVIET TREATY OF 
MUTUAL ASSISTANCE, SIGNED MAY 2, 1935 


The Central Executive Committee of the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics and the President of the French Republic, impelled by the 
desire to consolidate peace in Europe and insure its blessings to 
their respective countries by enforcing more completely strict applica- 
tion of the provisions of the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
intended to maintain national security, territorial integrity, and 
political independence of States, and, 

Determined to devote their efforts to the preparation and conclu- 
sion of a European agreement for that purpose, and in the meantime 
to promote to the extent of their ability the efficient workings of the 
provisions of the League Covenant, 

Have decided to conclude a treaty to that end, and have appointed 
their plenipotentiaries, to wit: 

The Central Executive Committee of the U.S.S.R.: 

Vladimir Potemkin, member of the Central Executive Committee, 
- Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the U.S.S.R. 
to the President of the French Republic, and, 

The President of the French Republic: 

Pierre Laval, Senator, Minister of Foreign Affairs, who, having ex- 
changed their credentials found to be in due and proper form, have 
agreed upon the following provisions: 


Article 1 


In the event of France or the U.S.S.R. being threatened with, or 
in danger of, aggression on the part of any European State, the 
U.S.S.R., and reciprocally France, undertake mutually to proceed 
to immediate consultation in regard to measures to be taken for the 
enforcement of Article 10 of the League of Nations Covenant. 


Article 2 


In the event France or the U.S.S.R., under circumstances specified 
in Article 15, Section 7, of the League Covenant, being subjected, 
in spite of the genuinely peaceful intentions of both countries, to an 


4 Reprinted by permission from The New York Times, March 8, 1936. 
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unprovoked aggression on the part of any European State, the 
U.S.S.R., and reciprocally France, shall immediately come to each 
other’s aid and assistance. 


Article 3 


In consideration of the fact that under Article 16 of the League 
Covenant any member of the League having recourse to war, con- 
trary to pledges given under Articles 12, 13 or 15 of the Covenant, 
is ipso facto considered as having committed an act of war against 
all other members of the League, France, and reciprocally the 
U.S.S.R., agree in the event of one of them being subjected, under 
these conditions, and in spite of the genuinely peaceful intentions 
of both countries, to an unprovoked aggression on the part of any 
European State to lend each other aid and assistance in application 
of Article 16 of the Covenant. 

The same obligation is assumed in the event of France or the 
U,S.S.R. being subjected to aggression on the part of any European 
State in circumstances specified in Article 17, Sections 1 and 3, of 
the League Covenant, 


Article 4 


The undertakings stipulated above being consonant with obliga- 
tions of the high contracting parties as members of the League of 
Nations, nothing in this treaty shall be interpreted as restricting the 
duty of the latter to take proper measures efficiently to safeguard 
peace in the world, or as restricting obligations laid upon the high 
contracting parties of the League of Nations. 


Article 5 


This treaty, of which the French and Russian versions are equally 
valid, shall be ratified, and the instruments of ratification exchanged 
at Moscow as soon as possible. It shall be registered at the secretariat 
of the League of Nations. 

It will come into force as soon as the ratifications have been ex- 
changed and will remain operative for five years. If it is not denounced 
by either of the high contracting parties, giving notice thereof at 
least one year before the expiration of that period, it will remain in 
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force indefinitely, each of the high contracting parties being at liberty 
to terminate it at a year’s notice by a declaration to that effect. 
In witness whereof, the plenipotentiaries have signed and sealed 
this treaty. 
Done in Paris, May 2, 1935. 


Protocol of Signature 
I 


It is understood that the effect of Article 10 is to oblige each con- 
tracting party immediately to come to the assistance of the other, by 
immediately complying with recommendations of the League Coun- 
cil, as soon as they have been issued under Article 16 of the Covenant, 

It is further understood that the two contracting parties shall take 
joint action to obtain that the Council shall issue their recommenda- 
tions with all speed required by circumstances, and that should the 
Council, nevertheless, for whatever reason, issue no recommendation 
or fail to reach a unanimous decision, the obligation of assistance 

shall apply none the less. 

It is also understood that undertakings of assistance in this treaty 
refer only to cases of aggression against either of the contracting 
parties’ own territory. 


II 


The common intention of both governments being in no way to 
invalidate by this treaty any obligations undertaken by France and 
by the U.S.S.R. in respect of third parties, under treaties that have 
been published, it is understood that provisions of the aforesaid 
treaty shall not be carried out in any way which, being inconsistent 
with treaty obligations undertaken by one of the contracting parties, 
might expose the latter to sanctions of international character. 


‘Tl 


The two governments, feeling the desirability of the conclusion of a 
local agreement aiming at the organization of security as between 
the contracting States, and liable to embody or be accompanied by 
additional pledges of mutual assistance, leave it open to each other 
to become parties by mutual consent, should occasion arise, to like 
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agreement in any form, whether direct or indirect, that may seem 
appropriate, the obligations under such several agreements to take 
the place of those resulting from this treaty. 


IV 


The two governments put on record that the negotiations which 
have just resulted in the signature of this treaty were primarily 
entered upon in order to complete a security agreement comprising 
all countries of Northeastern Europe—the U.S.S.R., Germany, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, and the Baltic States bordering upon the 
U.S.S.R. Besides this agreement, there was to have been concluded 
a treaty of assistance between the U.S.S.R., France, and Germany, 
under which each of these three States would be pledged to come to 
the assistance of any one of them subjected to an aggression on the 
part of one of these three States. 

Although circumstances have not hitherto permitted the conclu- 
sion of these agreements which the two parties still look upon as 
desirable, it remains a fact, nevertheless, that the undertakings set 
forth in the Franco-Soviet treaty of assistance should be understood 
to come into play only within the limits contemplated in the tripar- 
tite agreement previously projected. 

Apart from the obligations resulting from this treaty, it is called 
to mind at the same time that in accordance with the Franco-Soviet 
pact of non-aggression, signed November 29, 1932, and without 
prejudice to the universal character of the undertakings under that 
pact in the event of either of the two parties being subjected to aggres- 
sion on the part of one or several third European Powers not referred 
to in the above-mentioned tripartite agreement, the other contracting 
party will have to refrain from extending any aid or assistance, direct 
or indirect, to the aggressor or aggressors, each party, moreover, 
declaring itself to be bound by no agreement of assistance which is 
inconsistent with this undertaking. 

Done in Paris, May 2, 1935. 


CovENANT BAsIs oF TREATY 


Article 10 of the Covenant of the League of Nations, upon which 
the Franco-Soviet treaty is based, binds members to “respect and 
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preserve against external aggression the territorial integrity and 
existing political independence of all members of the League.” 

Article 15, also mentioned, provides that a dispute likely to lead 
to a rupture is to be submitted to the League Council. If unable to 
effect a settlement, the Council is to publish a report of its conclu- 
sions and recommendations. Members of the League are bound not 
to go to war with a party that complies with the recommendations, 
Paragraph 7, known as the ‘‘escape clause,” provides, however: 

If the Council fails to reach a report which is unanimously 
agreed by the members thereof, other than the representatives 
of one or more of the parties to the dispute, the members of the 

League reserve to themselves the right to take such action as 


they shall consider necessary for the maintenance of right and 
justice. 


Under Article 16 a member of the League that resorts to war in 

violation of its covenants is deemed to have committed an act of war 
against all other members and becomes subject to economic and 
financial sanctions. 
'. Article 17 permits a non-member to submit itself to the jurisdic- 
tion of the League in case of a dispute, and “‘if a State so invited shall 
refuse to accept the obligations . . . and shall resort to war against 
a member of the League, the provisions of Article 16 shall be appli- 
cable against the State taking such action.” 
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TEXT OF CLAUSES OF THE VERSAILLES TREATY 
DEMILITARIZING THE RHINELAND& 


(Articles 42, 43, 44 of Part III, Section III) 


Article 42 


Germany is forbidden to maintain or construct any fortifications 
either on the left bank of the Rhine or on the right bank to the west 
of a line drawn fifty kilometers to the east of the Rhine. 


Article 43 


In the area defined above the maintenance and the assembly of 
armed forces, either permanently or temporarily, and military 
maneuvers of any kind, as well as the upkeep of all permanent works 
for mobilization, are in the same way forbidden. 


Article 44 


In case Germany violates in any manner whatever the provisions 
of Articles 42 and 43, she shall be regarded as committing a hostile 
act against the Powers signatory of the present treaty and as calcu- 
lated to disturb the peace of the world. 


5 Reprinted from Treaties of Peace, 1919-1923, published by the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, New York, 
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JAPAN’S POLITICAL MURDERERS® 


By K. K. KAwaxkaml 


Washington Correspondent of The Tokyo Nichi-Nichi 
and The Osaka Mainichi 


The militarist restlessness in Japan is a reflex of the militarist rest- 
lessness in Europe. Not until Europe regains its senses is Japan likely 
to return entirely to normalcy. 

Few nations have ever turned to foreign influence so sensitive a 
front as has Japan. Her history of twenty centuries is largely one of 
adoption, adaptation, absorption, assimilation of alien cultures and 
civilizations. This peculiar characteristic is at once Japan’s virtue 
and her weakness, her advantage and her disadvantage. To prove 
this we need not go far afield. We need only to look back over the 
past fifteen years. 


Age of Liberalism 


When, in the wake of the World War, Europe and America re- 
-sounded with professions and pronunciamentos of ideals of peace, 
humanity, democracy, international amity, and all the rest of such 
beautiful sentiments, Japan, too, was animated with much the same 
liberalism. In Japan, in those days, the fighting profession was 
regarded as a necessary evil. The soldier became the burden, not the 
glory, of the nation, His uniform was no longer a badge of honor, 
but a sign of anachronism. 

The ebbing tide of militarism carried away division after division 
of the Japanese army and consigned them to Davy Jones’ locker. 
Between 1922 and 1924 no less than 1,800 officers and 56,000 men 
were dismissed. In 1925 another reduction plan was adopted result- 
ing in the dismissal of an additional 37,000 officers and men. The Diet 
and government had been increasingly reluctant to appropriate 
money for armament. 

All this while the soldier, though apprehensive and alarmed, was 
quiescent, for he was helpless before the rising tide of liberalism. 


Europe’s Military Dictatorship 


But this period was not to last long. Soon there loomed across the 
Japan Sea the specter of Red militarism and Red dictatorship, whose 


6 Reprinted from The Washington Post, March 1, 1936. 
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juggernaut ruthlessly crushed all liberal and democratic opposition 
on a vast continent from the Pacific to the Baltic and the Black Sea. 
Trotsky’s new army boasted of a million men. Today the Red army 
is much larger and is equipped with the deadliest paraphernalia of 
modern warfare. 

After Red imperialism came Fascist absolutism and Nazi dictator- 
ship with their satellites of minor dictatorships. Thus Europe has be- 
come one vast conglomerate of great armed camps, each ready to 
throw its whole weight into the Armageddon at any moment. Whether 
these régimes are called socialistic, communistic, republican, demo- 
cratic, or monarchical, they all belong to the same species—military 
dictatorship. 

It is this condition in Europe (the continent which extends to 
Japan’s very door through the Soviet Republics) that has cast its 
contaminating reflection upon the Japanese military. The young 
officers of the Japanese army profess abhorrence of Russian Com- 
munism, but they cast envious eyes at the dictatorship, which enables 
the new masters of the Kremlin to build up a war machine without 
going to the trouble of bickering with fussy liberals. To them the 
liberalism which denies the nation adequate armament, while its 
immediate neighbor is arming to the teeth, is a menace and a public 
enemy. 

They think, too, that military dictatorship furnishes a short cut, 
the quickest and the most effective means to the end they have in 
mind. That end is social amelioration, particularly the relief of the 
farming population from which a great majority of Japanese soldiers 
are recruited. As they see it, parliamentary dickering and party 
wrangling, often trained with corruption, always entailing endless 
delay, are the bane of the nation. Away with them, and the nation 
under some form of dictatorship will usher in happier days, providing 
not only for the necessary armament but for the betterment of the 
miserable condition of those who toil on the farms and in the factories. 


Russian Influence 


I have just said that the young Japanese officers who have been 
enamored with the dictatorship idea as the panacea of Japan’s ills, 
abhor Communism. Yet Communism lurks furtively in their sleeves. 
There are two books which savor of Communism and which have 


. 
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been avidly read by young officers. One is Jichi Min-Harn (literally, 
People’s Code for Self-Rule), written by Seikyo Gondo. The other is 
Kokka Kaizo Ron (literally, Treatise on the Reconstruction of the State), 
by Ikki Kita. 

Gondo’s book was openly published in Tokyo and is still in circula- 
tion. Kita’s book was secretly printed in Shanghai and was secretly 
brought to Japan. When this was discovered, the authorities promptly 
suppressed it, but a number of copies had already been put in the 
hands of discontented officers. 

The keynote of both books is the reverence for the emperor, 
apotheosizing of imperial benevolence, stricture upon plutocracy, 
and the general principle that all people under the emperor are equal 
and should equally enjoy happiness and well being. Only thus can 
the true glory and greatness of the nation be established. Neither 
book uses modern nomenclature of Socialism or Communism. Both 
use language familiar to Japanese ears and which strikes a sympa- 
thetic cord in Japanese hearts. 

Naturally these books have found a place in circles where Com- 
munism is taboo, where men frown and shudder at the mention of 
such names as Marx and Lenin. Yet the basic concept preached in 
them, when translated into Western terms, comes perilously close to 
State Socialism. Only it is simpler and cruder. Its authors cleverly 
exploit the name of the emperor to instil in the Japanese mind the 
ideology which, when preached in the name of Marx or Lenin, is 
repugnant to that mind. 

The young officers, enamored with this kind of “imperial social- 
ism” and also impressed by dictatorships abroad, have three domi- 
nant ideas—first, a more equitable enjoyment of happiness; second, 
adequate armament to cope with foreign, especially with the Red, 
menace; and third, expansion on the Asiatic continent. This last- 
mentioned idea comes from the well-founded belief that Japan is too 
congested with population and that if all the available land were 
equitably or equally distributed each allotment would be so small 
that it would not yield enough to satisfy the bare wants of the 
allottee. 


Why Assassinations? 


These clamors are understandable enough. But why on earth do 
these young officers want to kill off so many men who rendered 
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valuable service to their country and who were still at the helm? 


The answer is fanaticism. 

These zealots have no concrete political or administrative program 
of their own. Nor have they found any outstanding leader who 
would guide them along the path they would walk. Their ideas are 
but vagaries. They know they cannot take over the reins of govern- 
ment. They have no illusion about their own abilities. 

Conceivably, their consciousness of their own deficiencies and 
inabilities have made these discontented officers all the more restive. 
They brooded over the nation’s state of affairs until they became 
convinced it was “going to the dogs,’’ and the brooding made them 
morbid, morose, angry, desperate. They thought, no doubt, that the 
elder statesmen, cabinet ministers, and party leaders stood in their 
way, obstructing the adoption of the ideas they had cherished. 
Remove these obstructionists, and there might, somehow, appear a 
government the policies of which might conform to their cherished 
ideas. And the only way to remove them, as they saw it, was violence. 
Such was their simple reasoning. They were the victims of misguided 
patriotism. 


Partisan Politics 


It is also conceivable that the misdirected tactics of the Seiyukai, 
the opposition party, in the heat of the recent general election added 
fuel to the flame of militarist discontent. Whether in sincerity or 
whether to ingratiate themselves with the military and the ultra- 
nationalistic groups, the Seiyukai politicians adopted “Away with 
the Elder Statesmen’’ as one of their slogans. They declared, and 
rightly enough, that the elder statesmen had constituted an extra- 
constitutional institution, and had come to assume a position of 
influence and importance not defined or permitted by the supreme 
law of the land. They argued that such an institution was an obstacle 
to the wholesome growth of constitutional government. 

The argument was plausible, but it ignored the all-important and 
obvious fact that many a time in the past the elder statesmen, by 
reason of their long experience and mature judgment, had rendered 
invaluable service, bringing the counsel of sanity and moderation 
to bear upon deliberations on difficult and delicate problems of the 
State. 

By shouting, ‘Down with the Elder Statesmen,”’ the Seiyukai, of 
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course, had no thought of removing them by violence. But such a 
slogan at such a time could not but inflame the morbid minds of the 
militarist zealots who had already come to look upon the elder states- 
men as public enemies who obscured the otherwise clear vision of 


the emperor. Wittingly, or unwittingly, the opposition toyed with 
_ fire, and almost started a conflagration. 


One comforting thing in the midst of this Japan’s national calamity 
is that there are absolutely no high officers involved in the murderous 
plot. No general, not even a colonel, pulled the string behind the 


scene. None aspires to a dictatorship such as has been set up by 
Hitler, Stalin, or Mussolini. The fanatical Quixotes who led the 


murderous band were but underlings in the army. As for the privates 
who participated in the killing orgy, they were forced to follow their 


frenzied officers blindly, without knowing or asking whys and 


wherefores. 


Remnant of Feudalism 


Perhaps this idea of assassinating prominent men is a survival of 
the feudal sentiment which was transplanted from China, as so many 
things Japanese, both good and bad, came from that hoary country. 
In my boyhood days my master in the Chinese classics taught me to 
read a Chinese book, which eulogized and idealized celebrated 
Chinese assassins. It was a famous classical book, widely known both 


_ in China and in Japan. Its lurid yet fascinating language still lingers 


in my mind. 

Many of the ethical concepts which prevailed in feudal Japan were 
molded out of the Chinese ideas of right and wrong. Some of those 
concepts still cast a spell over modern Japan in spite of all the meta- 
morphosis it has undergone. After all the Japan of the sworded 
warrior is only half a century behind the Japan of the steam engine, 
of the cotton factory and the steel mill. Our only regret is that the 
perpetrators of the murders in this instance did not immolate them- 
selves on the spot or before an imperial tomb, as their gallant sires 
in similar circumstances would have done, as an honorable act of 
atonement. In due time the assassins will be brought before the 
tribunal where they will be defended by competent lawyers. Thus 
do they cling to the life which, when knighthood was in flower, 
would have been cast away without remorse or regret. It is difficult 
for us to suppress a feeling of contempt for such cowardice. The 
samurai has become civilized! 
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But what of the immediate future? How will the Emperor and his 
advisers restore order and put an end to such unrest and discontent 
as have manifested themselves in this disturbance? Above all, how. 
will they deal with the culprits within the ranks of the army? Will 
they make a heroic decision to wipe blood with blood, fight fire with | 
fire? Or will they again adopt a conciliatory measure, as they did 
upon the assassination of Premier Inukai in May, 1932, hoping thus" 
to placate the militarist malcontents and to restore normalcy without — 
going through an excruciating period of politico-military convulsion 
involving, perhaps, further bloodshed? These questions will have to 
be answered and answered soon. | 


Fundamental Question 


Looming big above these immediate questions is the more funda- 
menta!, more far-reaching question of how to ameliorate the unhappy j 
economic condition which is at the bottom of the unrest. Can the 
necessary remedy be found without resort to foreign expansion? By — 
foreign expansion we do not mean expansion by military conquest. 
Rather do we mean Japan’s peaceable economic growth abroad 
through emigration, trade, and various enterprises. When the im-_ 
petuous Japanese soldiers saw such avenues of peaceable activities 
closed, they saw the only alternative in Japan’s march into Man-— 
churia or Inner Mongolia or North China. And when they thought — 
such advance was blocked by statesmen and diplomats, they turned 
upon them with a ferocity which shocked the world. 

Obviously, there is something wrong in the existing order which 
permits some nations to occupy each a vast continent or even conti- : 
nents for their exclusive exploitation, while some are cooped up in a 
small and resourceless area, and are denied the right of sending some 
of their ‘‘surplus’” population into the empty spaces of the world. 

“Of this maladjustment the restiveness in Japan is but a symptom. 
If there is anything in Soviet Russia’s Communism, why should it 
begrudge Japan even the small privilege of buying the northern half 
of Sakhalin Island, which originally belonged to Japan anyway, and 
which is as useful to the Russian colossus as the superfluous tip of 
an overgrown fingernail? Why should the Western Powers arcu 
or check by various devices not only Japanese immigration but } 
Japanese trade in their vast colonies whose impecunious natives look 
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for just the kinds of goods which the Japanese are able to offer them? 
Without facing fundamental economic questions honestly and 


fearlessly it seems futile to fuss about naval reduction, sanctions, 

neutrality, etc., as a means to secure peace on earth and good-will 

_among men. Japan might summarily execute these soldier-assassins, 

but that would still leave unsolved the economic problems which 
drove them to desperation. 
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THE JAPANESE-AMERICAN WAR_MYTH? 
By VERNON NASH 


Behind the struggle over ratios at the forthcoming naval conference 


—"| 


will lie the conviction that war between the United States and Japan ~ 
is inevitable. Yet actually a war between the two countries would be — 


about as feasible as military combat between Switzerland and Para- 


- 


guay. How, for example, could either of them succeed in placing — 
landing parties on the soil of the other? Would some other country ~ 


furnish a neutral meeting ground? Or would the navies meet by 
common consent in the middle of the Pacific Ocean? 

I have yet to talk with a naval or military officer who believes that 
the high commands on either side would risk sending any substantial 
part of their navies as far from their bases even as Midway Island. 
One is disposed to accept this opinion when one recalls that the two 
greatest navies of the world were almost in hearing distance of each 
other during the World War, and yet the admirals dared risk only 
one encounter. They are still arguing over who won the Battle of 


Jutland, since both sides turned tail and ran at the first good oppor- — 


tunity. 

How many units in either the American or the Japanese navy can 
carry fuel and other essential supplies for a Pacific round trip, to- 
gether with sufficient ammunition to enable them to engage in a 


serious naval conflict? Even if successful operations so far from their — 


bases were possible for modern fleets, both sides would feel it neces- 
sary to keep back the main body of their naval forces for defense of 
their coasts. This fact alone would prevent any possible major suc- 


cess by a smaller force from either navy, even if it were sent. Prospect — 
of certain failure would doubtless mean that such minor contingents — 


would not be sent at all. Transports with land forces cannot leave 
port without adequate naval convoys. Unless the navies can operate 
effectively, therefore, the armies of the two countries can never 
meet. What remains? Guerrilla tactics by raiding cruisers and sub- 
marines of each country against the maritime commerce of the other 
would seem to be the only practicable operations. 

The effort of a combatant to establish a blockade of the enemy is of 
course a form of warfare. But it is not the kind of warfare for which 
the two navies have been built and for which the respective publics 


7Reprinted by permission from The Nation, December 11, 1935. 
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are prepared. Admiral Sims’s strictures upon battleships after the 
World War remain unanswered. Our fleets may not cower in port as 
did British dreadnoughts from 1914 to 1918, but they cannot range 
sufficiently far from their bases to be thoroughly effective offensive 
weapons. 

Put the foregoing to your friends and acquaintances and note how 
many of them will retort almost automatically that both sides would 
doubtless resort to the use of their air fleets. When you point out that 
the only planes which have flown the Pacific have had to carry such a 
heavy load of fuel that they were scarcely able to get off the ground 
with it, and ask what good it would do to send planes which would be 
empty and bombless when they reached their destinations, then they 
talk sagely of new and better bombers, of aircraft carriers, and of 
the projected air bases on a string of islands in the Pacific. 

There is of course a wide field for speculation on the results of 
future inventions. Air bases in the western Pacific, however, will be 
useful in war only so long as they can be defended and supplies can 
be taken to them. How long would that period be if our battleships 
could not safely remain in those waters? Aircraft carriers cannot 
venture from port unaccompanied by fighting naval convoys any 
more than troop transports. Let us assume for the argument, how- 
ever, that one of them steams out on a day’s journey or so westward 
or eastward with its complement of war “birds.”’ The planes would 
still have to carry such a large supply of fuel for the projected round 
trip that they could not support the added weight of even one bomb. 
It is said that there are Japanese aviators who are pledged to under- 
take one-way trips against an enemy, striking for an objective which 
would exhaust the small supply of fuel they would be able to carry 
along with a load of aerial torpedoes. Such patriotic heroism might be 
effective in operations against the strategic centers of Far Eastern 
Siberia, but the gasoline load required for even a one-way trip from 
any Japanese air base or venturesome aircraft carrier to the nearest 
vital center of the United States, Pearl Harbor, would still be so large 
as to preclude the carrying of bombs large enough to cause serious 
damage. 

An unmistakable signpost to these significant facts has been before 
us since the adoption of the five-five-three naval ratio. Western 
strategists have been asserting that these relative strengths make 
Japan unassailable in Asiatic waters by the British and American 
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navies combined. If this be true, how very remote indeed are the 
probabilities of success for Japan in an attempt to capture Pear 
Harbor at Honolulu. If ten-to-three favorable odds are not sufficient 
when we must do the going, what chance at all have three-to-five { 
unfavorable odds when Japan must do the coming? ¢ 
This unwillingness of navies to play ‘dare base” means not only 
that we are safe from attack; it means also that Japan can do what it 4 
pleases in the Far East so far as the United States and Great Britain 
are concerned, except for such restraints as diplomatic and commer- 
cial pressure can provide. How far even the extremes of embargo or ' 
the withdrawal of recognition would affect and influence Japan id 
another issue; it is the practicability of war which is under con-] 
sideration here. Not questions of policy but the alleged dangers of al 
war with Japan or some other Power provide the chief arguments bys 
which the American people are being led to approve the construction 
of a larger navy. Would that there were some individual or group 
sufficiently powerful to demand and obtain authoritative answers to 
such questions as the following before we are launched on a great 
building program: What potential naval enemy even now could 
attack us successfully so long as we confine naval operations to the - 
defense of our own shores? Against what potential enemy could we 
operate effectively outside our own waters even with a navy built up 
to treaty limits? So long as ships are dependent upon and must 
remain near bases, what conceivable sense is there in increasing their 
numbers beyond that needed for coast defense? Under the circum- 
stances we are forced, willy-nilly, to observe the Pact of Paris except 
in our dealings with our neighbors and with non-naval Powers. If our 
present navy is larger than we need for self-defense, and if no navy 
we can possibly build is adequate for offense against a first-rank 
Power, then the conclusion is inescapable that General Butler is s right 
about the navy at least—it’s a racket. . 
Even if our naval authorities could give the nation a stata 
answer to questions already raised concerning the practicability of a 
war with Japan, another pertinent query would remain: Will we 
fight? Most Americans would doubtless affirm confidently that our 
peace-loving land will never start a war. Let us accept that assertion 
at its face value. It seems at least plausible that we might decide, if it | 
came to a showdown, that our present and future interests in the Far — 
East were not worth fighting for. Let us ask the second half of the : 
question then: Will Japan attack us? 
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Some months ago I heard an American military expert develop the 
thesis that Japan would not dare attack Russia unless the Soviets 
| were simultaneously invaded bya European Power. He argued that 
| Russia’s vital centers are too far away from the Orient to be paralyzed 
by Japan, although Japan might quickly take the whole of Eastern 
‘Siberia, Fighting would then settle down to a long war with the lines 
at Lake Baikal or the Ural Mountains. In such a prolonged struggle 
‘the Soviets would have an overwhelming advantage. Similarly 
Japan must lose a war with the United States. Even if it should suc- 
‘ceed in occupying the entire west coast of the United States, a fan- 
‘tastic assumption, the heart of industrial America would still be 
beyond two mountain ranges and across plains more than a thousand 
‘miles wide. Meanwhile, what would be happening to the financial 
structure of a country 40 per cent of whose foreign trade is with the 
United States? Surely we are not being asked to believe that Japanese 
leaders have become so mentally unbalanced by jingoism as to be 
‘indifferent to these vital considerations. 

There remains the issue previously mentioned: Is there no stop- 
ping Japan in Asia? It is probable that only Russia could do it by 
direct, warlike means. Great Britain and the United States might 
participate in such a war, singly or jointly, by enforcing blockades 
outside the Orient and by extending credits and furnishing supplies 
and, perhaps, land reinforcements to the Soviets. The two Anglo- 
| Saxon nations, alone or together, without Russia, can effectively use 
only economic and diplomatic weapons. Could such means stop 
Japan? I think so. Great Britain or the United States can dictate 
Japanese policy at any time, I believe, by the simple expedient of 
closing their ports to Japanese shipping until Nippon meets their 
terms. Even those who believe that the island empire can pull out of 
its present economic extremities would scarcely maintain that Japan 
could stand the additional loss of all its trade with America or all its 
trade with the British Empire for any prolonged period. 

Japan is supplying the latest documentation to the thesis that the 
most terrible affliction that can come upon any nation is for it to 
become the conqueror of another. Those who are unwilling to wait 
until this demonstration has been made conclusive, but who abhor 
boycotts almost as much as war, can consider the possibility of com- 
pelling the Japanese Government to become responsible again by 
withdrawing diplomatic recognition from the present military junta. 
The Japanese are undoubtedly the most sensitive people on earth; 
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they could not endure such an affront to their pride. How muc 
recognition means to them is shown by the frantic efforts they con- 
tinue to make to get international acknowledgment of Manchukuo, © 
even by indirection. f 
But both economic pressures and diplomatic demands are subject 
to the same serious objection. The Japanese populace might rise in 
fury as soon as it learned of them and wreak its vengeance upon the 
nationals of countries participating in sanctions. Such outrages could 
be prevented, I believe, by warnings to the Japanese Government of — 
reprisals within our power, such as extensions of an embargo for. a 
period relative in length to the number of lives lost. There is over- 
whelmingly conclusive evidence that the Japanese Government can 
and does control its own people. In the face of such a threat, the - 
commercial tycoons of Japan would see to it that it did so. ( 
The assertion that no nation would be willing to use embargoes or 
to break off relations does not invalidate the practicability of these 
weapons if they were used. Here, at any rate, are America’s alterna- 
tives: we can use our superior diplomatic and commercial power 
within or without a declared state of war, or we can wait for the 
certain breakdown of Japan when its swashbuckling imperialism on 
the mainland of Asia has failed of its purposes. We cannot directly 
make full-fledged war upon a naval Power which is on the other side 
of an ocean five thousand miles wide. Japan is not able to use large- 
scale operations, naval, military, or aerial, against the United States; 
and America cannot injure Japan by these means. Since this sig- 
nificant fact is demonstrable, for what are we preparing? 
| 
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PREFACE 


‘The text of a report on the Chaco arms embargo prepared by Manley 
‘0. Hudson, Member of the Permanent Court of Arbitration at The 
‘Hague and Bemis Professor of International Law at the Law School 
‘of Harvard University, and presented by the American Committee 
‘in Geneva to the special committee of the United States Senate 
‘investigating the munitions industry on September I, 1935, is 
‘published in this issue of International Conciliation. A brief but 


| adequate recital of the earlier attempts made by various agencies to 
bring about a settlement of the dispute between Bolivia and Paraguay 
_over the region known as the Gran Chaco precedes the section of the 
report which deals in great detail with every aspect of the arms em- 
bargo as it applied to this particular case. Dr. Hudson’s estimate of 


_the importance of this notable experiment in collective action to end 
hostilities between two States forms the final interesting chapter. 

| The document includes also the text of the peace plan communi- 
cated to the Locarno Powers by the French Government on April 8; 
the important speech dealing with neutrality legislation, delivered 
n the House of Representatives, Washington, D. C., on January 31 j 
' by Congressman Richardson of Pennsylvania; an address made by 
| Mrs. August Belmont before the National Committee on the Cause 
| and Cure of War on January 24, 1936; and a translation of an address 
on isolation delivered before the General Assembly of the Greek 
Chamber of Commerce of Marseilles, France, on January 25, 1936, 
by M. J. N. Métaxa, President of that organization. M. Métaxa, who 
is now engaged in the practice of law at Marseilles, spent some time 
| in the United States in 1918-1919 as resident-envoy on special mis- 
| sion for his country. 

NicHoLas Murray BUTLER 

. New York, April 15, 1936. 
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THE CHACO ARMS EMBARGO! 


| By MANLEy O. Hupson 


Member of the Permanent Court of Arbitration at the Hague 
and Bemis Professor of International Law at the 
Law School of Harvard University 


i 
I. INTRODUCTION 
In the course of the various efforts which have been made to deal 
‘with the Chaco dispute between Bolivia and Paraguay, numerous 
precedents have been established which may prove useful in con- 
nection with future disputes, One of the most important of these 
‘precedents was the establishment of an embargo on the shipment 
‘of arms and munitions, first to the two countries engaged in the Chaco 
war, and later to one of these countries. For the first time in history, 
cooperative action was taken by a large number of States to prevent 
{ the supply of materials for continuing an international war, and it 
‘attained a certain measure of success. For the first time in history, 
also, a number of States joined together in discriminatory action 
against a belligerent which failed to meet the conditions of a collective 
_system of dealing with international disputes. These departures mark 
a very decided progress in the effort to proscribe war upon which 
‘our generation has embarked, and for this reason they deserve a 
‘careful study. As relations between Bolivia and Paraguay now give 
some promise of a settlement of the Chaco dispute, the time would 
‘seem to have arrived when such a study may be undertaken. 


' II. Tuer Cuaco DISPUTE BEFORE THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


_ The rival claims of Bolivia and Paraguay to the large territory 
‘known as the Chaco Boreal have had a long history. For some time 
before the outbreak of hostilities in June, 1932, the situation had 
been threatening, and repeated efforts to reach a solution were made 
‘by various inter-American agencies as well as by various American 
‘governments, As early as 1928, the matter was broached in the 
Council of the League of Nations; it was chiefly due to the multi- 
'plicity of the agencies concerned with the dispute that more definite 

1A report presented by the American Committee in Geneva to the Special Committee 


_ of the United States Senate Investigating the Munitions Industry on September 1, 1935, 
) in response to a request of Senator Gerald P. Nye, Chairman of the Senate Committee. 
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proposals were not forthcoming from the Council at that time. The 
events of 1932 were promptly reported to the League of Nations, 
and in that year the Council set up a special Committee of Three 
originally representatives of Guatemala, the Irish Free State, anc 
Spain—to follow the situation; in the absence of a formal appeal ta 
the Council by either Bolivia or Paraguay, its action was based or 
Article 4 of the Covenant. In March, 1933, however, the membe 
of the Committee of Three brought the matter to the Council’s 
attention under Article 11 of the Covenant.? Action by the Counci 
was deferred, pending the outcome of negotiations conducted by 
the neighboring countries on the basis of an agreement signed ai 
Mendoza, February 2, 1933. 

On May 10, 1933, the Government of Paraguay declared th 
existence of a state of war. This action led to a protest by Bolivi 
and to a contention that Paraguay had incurred the penalties o 
Article 16 of the Covenant. 

On May 20, 1933, the Committee of Three recommended that ; 
Commission of Inquiry be sent to South America. After furthe 
fruitless negotiations with the parties to the dispute, the Council se 
up this Commission of Inquiry on July 3, 1933, this action bein: 
taken with the concurrence of Bolivia and Paraguay, but the depar 
ture of the Committee of Inquiry was postponed until October. The 
Committee was unable to bring about a settlement, and upon its” 
return to Europe it made a final report to the Council on May If, 
1934.8 

On May 31, 1934, Bolivia formally invoked the provisions of 
Article 15 of the Covenant, and on September 7, 1934, at Bolivia's 
request, the dispute was transferred from the Council to the Assembl} 
of the League of Nations. During the summer of 1934, further abor- 
tive attempts were made by various American governments to effect 
a settlement. On September 27, 1934, the Assembly took a decision 
that the objections offered by Paraguay to its consideration of the 
dispute under Article 15 of the Covenant were invalid, and an Assem= 
bly Committee was created to attempt the conciliation provided for 
in Article 15, and, that failing, to draft the report which the Assembly 
was bound to make under paragraph 4 of Article 15. The Assem= 
bly Committee functioned chiefly through its conciliation sub- 


2 Document C.171.M.85.1933.VII. 
3 Document C.154.M.64.1934.VII. 
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committee, composed of representatives of American States only, 
‘under the chairmanship of M. Osusky (Czechoslovakia). 

The Assembly again met in special session in November, 1934, and 
the efforts at conciliation having failed, on November 24, 1934, it 
adopted its report under paragraph 4 of Article 15 of the Covenant. 
Except for abstentions by Bolivia and Paraguay, this report was 
‘adopted unanimously. The recommendations contained in this 
report‘ were accepted by Bolivia within the time set, but they were 
not accepted by Paraguay. On February 24, 1935, Paraguay gave 
notice of an intention to withdraw from membership in the League. 
An Advisory Committee set up by the Assembly to follow the situa- 
tion continued its efforts, however, and in March, 1935, it decided 
that it was necessary for the Assembly to proceed to an examination 
of the subsequent application of the Covenant. A meeting of the 
| Special Assembly was held for this purpose on May 20, 1935, but 
' meanwhile the situation had developed in such a way that no defini- 
_ tive action could then be taken. 

In April, 1935, certain soundings had been conducted by the Ar- 
gentine and Chilean Governments, which led to the constitution at 
Buenos Aires on May 11, 1935, of a new mediatory group, consisting 
of representatives of the Argentine Republic, Brazil, Chile, Peru, the 
United States of America, and Uruguay. This group succeeded in 
bringing together, at Buenos Aires, the Ministers of Foreign Affairs 
of both Bolivia and Paraguay, and in consequence a protocol was 
| signed on June 12, 1935, providing for a suspension of hostilities, the 
evacuation of certain territories, and the conduct of direct negotia- 
| tions by the belligerent States. The drafting of this protocol was 
| obviously influenced by the Assembly report of November 24, 1934. 
It gives promise, for the time being, of having paved the road for 
some settlement of the dispute. 


-~———— SS 


Ill. Earty PrRoposALs oF AN ARMS EMBARGO 


‘At an early stage of the Council’s consideration of the Chaco dis- 

| pute, it became apparent that the supply of arms and munitions to 

Bolivia and Paraguay was the crucial factor upon which a contin- 

uance of hostilities depended. Neither of these countries was equipped 

to meet its own needs of materials for the prosecution of a war, and 
4 Document A. (Extr.) 5.1934. 
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neither of them had factories capable of producing munitions on an 
large scale. Both were dependent upon supplies from distant coun 
tries in Europe, in Asia, and in North America, as only very limi 
supplies could be obtained from nearby South American countries. 
It is somewhat surprising that both Bolivia and Paraguay succeeded 
in obtaining and in financing supplies of materials necessary for their 
military operations during a period of almost three years. 

On November 25, 1932, President de Valera (Irish Free State) 
pointed out to the Council of the League of Nations that “one of the 
obstacles to the suspension of hostilities would seem to be the fear on 
either side of a possible re-armament on the other,”’ and that as 
Bolivia and Paraguay were “not producers of arms, ammunition, 
and implements of war, any increase in their belligerent strength 
depends on consignments from abroad.” Acting for the Commiun 
of Three set up by the Council, he stated that ‘‘the attention of 
governments should be directed to this matter.’’* A short while 
afterward, a definite initiative was taken by the British and French 
Governments, apparently after discussions with the Governments of 
Italy and the United States. In a memorandum of February 25, 
1933,° they expressed the view that the suggestion of the Committee 
of Three was “well founded”’ and that ‘‘the measure contemplated 
might be effective if all States joined in its application.”” The two 
governments were therefore prepared “‘to give effect’’ to the sugges- 
tion and “to consult the States non-members of the League whose 
cooperation is essential.’’ They proposed that ‘‘the Council should 
study the measures which, in application of Article 11 of the Cov- 
enant, might be proposed with a view to prevents the supply of 
arms and war material to Bolivia and Paraguay.” 

In March, 1933, the Committee of Three acting “ina com? offical 
manner”’ sounded out various governments, particularly those repre- 
sented on the Council, with reference to the possible issuance of a 
declaration by which they would undertake “‘to prohibit in their 
respective territories the export and re-export of arms, implements of 
war, aircraft, aircraft engines, their spare parts, and ammunition 
destined either directly or indirectly for Bolivia or Paraguay.’’ Some 
of the governments approached expressed a willingness to participate 
in a common embargo, including those of China, Czechoslovakia, 


5 League of Nations Official Journal, 1932, p. 1953. 
6 Document C.154.M.76.1933.VII. 
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France, Germany, Great Britain, Italy, Norway, and Poland,? In 
most cases, however, this willingness was conditioned upon the 
participation of other States, and the following were named as addi- 
tional States whose action would be essential to making the embargo 
effective: Argentina, Austria, Belgium, Canada, Chile, Denmark, 
Finland, Lithuania, Luxemburg, Netherlands, Peru, Portugal, 
Sweden, Switzerland, the United States, and Yugoslavia. The agree- 


‘ment of all of these States had not yet been secured when in 1933 the 


decision was taken to send a Commission of Inquiry to South Amer- 
ica, and pending the report of that Commission no further effort was 
made to put an embargo into effect. 

On May 11, 1934, the Commission of Inquiry made its report® 
in which it referred somewhat indirectly to the necessity of stopping 
the supply of arms and ammunition to the belligerents. ‘‘The armies 


engaged,” the report said, ‘are using up-to-date material—airplanes, 


armored cars, flame-projectors, quick-firing guns, machine guns, and 


_ automatic rifles; the automatic weapons are available in great quanti- 
' ties, but the other arms are few. The arms and material of every kind 
are not manufactured locally, but are supplied to the belligerents by 
_ American and European countries.”” Again the report said that 
' “although neither country produces any arms or any considerable 


amount of war material, both continue to obtain arms and war 
material without any difficulty.’’ The Commission also expressed the 
view that neighboring countries ‘could exercise a strict control over 
transit traffic as a complement to the control that other nations could 
exercise over certain exports.”’ 

When the report of the Commission of Inquiry came before the 
Council on May 17, 1934, there was no prospect of any final settle- 
ment, and it was no longer possible for States in other parts of the 
world to refuse to admit some measure of responsibility for the 
continuance of hostilities. The British representative on the Council 
referred to the supply of arms and ammunition to the belligerents as 
“an issue of capital importance”’ which “‘offers to countries other than 
the two parties an opportunity to make a positive and decisive con- 
tribution to bring hostilities to an end.”’ The British Government 
considered it ‘“‘urgently necessary to resume negotiations for the 
imposition of an embargo,’’ and it proposed that the Council should 


7 Document C.262.M.111.1934.VII. 
8 Document C.154.M.64.1934.VII. 
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at once dispatch telegrams to the seventeen countries whose coopera- 
tion had been deemed essential a year before. The British representa 
tive also addressed ‘‘a special appeal”’ to the neighboring countrie 
‘to forbid the transit of war supplies across their territories to Bolivi 
and Paraguay.”’ 

The British proposals were warmly supported by the representa- 
tives of other States. Baron Aloisi (Italy) thought it clear that “‘th 
struggle would become impossible if imports from abroad could b 
prevented.’’ M. Lopez Olivan (Spain) said that ‘‘the strictest meas 
ures should be adopted to prevent certain forms of private assistance 
facilitating the continuance of hostilities,’ and he thought tha 
“Government action on these lines is not impossible and may be 
effective.’’ M. Cantillo (Argentina) stated that his country had taken 
“at the very outset certain strict prohibitive measures in order to 
prevent the transshipment of arms and other war material”’ and had 
“prohibited all traffic by the Rio Pilcomayo, the frontier river.” On 
May 18, 1934, when the discussion was resumed in the Council, 
M. Munch (Denmark) wished effect to be given to the British pro- 
posal ‘‘without making that action contingent upon the decisions” 
of other governments; he hoped that a precedent would thus be 
established, ‘‘so that we shall in the future be able to count on gov- 
ernments refusing to issue licenses for the export of arms and ammu- 
nition, not only in case of war, but also in that of disputes which are 
a menace to peace.’’ At this time, the representative of Bolivia, M. 
Costa du Rels, was careful to point out, however, that no regulations 
putting an embargo into effect could ‘‘be fair unless account is taken 
of the difference in the situation of Bolivia and Paraguay in this 
concrete case.’ 

On May 19, 1934, the Council authorized the Committee of Three 
to resume its examination of the question of an embargo, which had 
been interrupted a year previously, and ‘‘to proceed to the con- 
sultations that are indispensable in order that measures may be 
taken, if need be, during the next extraordinary session.”’ : 


IV. AcTION BY THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


The discussion of a possible embargo in the Council of the League 
of Nations had immediate repercussion in a country not a member of 
the League—the United States of America. On May 19, 1934, the 
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Council was informed by the American Minister in Switzerland that 
on the previous day a joint resolution had been introduced in the 
Senate of the United States ‘‘with the Administration’s support,”’ 
looking toward a prohibition of the sale of arms or munitions to the 
countries engaged in the Chaco conflict; this information made it 
easier for the Council to proceed with the action taken on May 19, 
1934. The United States had not waited for the initiative of the 
Committee of Three. 

On May 28, 1934, the President approved the following joint 
resolution to which the two Houses of Congress had previously 
agreed: 


That if the President finds that the prohibition of the sale of 
arms and munitions of war in the United States to those coun- 
tries now engaged in armed conflict in the Chaco may contribute 
to the re-establishment of peace between those countries, and if 
after consultation with the governments of other American 
Republics and with their cooperation, as well as that of such 
other governments as he may deem necessary, he makes procla- 
mation to that effect, it shall be unlawful to sell, except under 
such limitations and exceptions as the President prescribes, any 
arms or munitions of war in any place in the United States to the 
countries now engaged in that armed conflict, or to any person, 
company, or association acting in the interest of either country, 
until otherwise ordered by the President or by Congress. Who- 
ever sells any arms or munitions of war in violation of section 1, 
shall—on conviction—be punished by a fine not exceeding $10,- 
000 or by imprisonment not exceeding 2 years or both. 


! 
! 
} 
| 


On the same day, the President promulgated the following proc- 


Whereas section 1 of a joint resolution of Congress, entitled 
“Joint Resolution To prohibit the sale of arms or munitions of 
war in the United States under certain conditions,’”’ approved 
May 28, 1934, provides as follows: 


That if the President finds that the prohibition of the sale 
of arms and munitions of war in the United States to those 
countries now engaged in armed conflict in the Chaco may 
contribute to the re-establishment of peace between those 
countries, and if after consultation with the governments of 
other American Republics and with their cooperation, as well 
as that of such other governments as he may deem necessary, 
he makes proclamation to that effect, it shall be unlawful to 
sell, except under such limitations and exceptions as the Presi- 
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dent prescribes, any arms or munitions of war in any place 
in the United States to the countries now engaged in that 
armed conflict, or to any person, company, or association 
acting in the interest of either country, until otherwise ordered 
by the President or by Congress. 


And Whereas it is provided by section 2 of the said joint 
resolution that— 


Whoever sells any arms or munitions of war in violation of 
section I shall, on conviction, be punished by a fine not exceed- 
ing $10,000 or by imprisonment not exceeding two years, or 
both. 


Now, Therefore, I, Franklin D. Roosevelt, President of the 
United States of America, acting under and by virtue of the 
authority conferred in me by the said joint resolution of Con- 
gress, do hereby declare and proclaim that I have found that the 
prohibition of the sale of arms and munitions of war in the 
United States to those countries now engaged in armed conflict 
in the Chaco may contribute to the re-establishment of peace 
between those countries, and that I have consulted with the 
governments of other American Republics and have been assured 
of the cooperation of such governments as I have deemed neces- 
sary as contemplated by the said joint resolution; and I do 
hereby admonish all citizens of the United States and every per- 
son to abstain from every violation of the provisions of the joint 
resolution above set forth, hereby made applicable to Bolivia 
and Paraguay, and I do hereby warn them that all violations of 
such provisions will be rigorously prosecuted. 

And I do hereby enjoin upon all officers of the United States 
charged with the execution of the laws thereof, the utmost dili- 
gence in preventing violations of the said joint resolution and 
this my proclamation issued thereunder, and in bringing to trial 
and punishment any offenders against the same. 

And I do hereby delegate to the Secretary of State the power 
of prescribing exceptions and limitations to the application of 
the said joint resolution of May 28, 1934, as made effective by 
this my proclamation issued thereunder. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and caused 
the seal of the United States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this twenty-eighth day of 
May, in the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and thirty-four, 
and of the Independence of the United States of America the one 
hundred and fifty-eighth. 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
By the President: 
CorRDELL HULL 
Secretary of State. 


a 


—————— 
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On May 29, 1934, this was reported by the Government of the 
United States to the Secretary-General of the League of Nations, 
_ and it was said that the action was not “‘subject to any specific con- 
_ ditions,”’ and the hope was expressed that ‘‘the cooperation of other 
_ governments may be secured to an extent sufficient to assure a com- 
plete stoppage of shipments.” 

The action led to a protest by Bolivia on June 1, 1934,!° on the 
_ ground that it violated provisions in a treaty between the United 
States and Bolivia of May 13, 1858. This treaty required most- 
favored-nation treatment in connection with any prohibitions on 
importation or exportation. It was also contended that the embargo 
| would be favorable to Paraguay, and unfavorable only to Bolivia, 
and that if other countries should follow the United States’ lead, 
Bolivia would be “‘at the mercy of her adversary.’’ In his reply of 
June 13, 1934, the Secretary of State of the United States refuted 
the alleged violation of the treaty by pointing out that the prohibi- 
tion was on sales and not on export. He stated that the action had 
been taken ‘‘with full knowledge that other governments have been 
contemplating similar action and that parallel action has been pro- 
posed in the League of Nations.” 


V. ORGANIZATION OF THE EMBARGO IN 1934 


The League of Nations’ Committee of Three lost no time in dis- 
charging its mandate under the Council’s resolution of May 19, 1934. 
On the same and the following days, it dispatched telegrams to 
various governments suggesting a prohibition of exports of arms and 
munitions to Bolivia and Paraguay which “‘should, as far as possible, 
extend to arms, war materials, aircraft, aircraft engines, detached 
parts thereof, and ammunition, whether supplied by public authori- 
ties or by private undertakings or persons, whether national or 
foreign.” 

When the Council met on May 30, 1934, M. Castillo Najera 
(Mexico) reported that twenty-eight replies had been received,!? 
from the United States of America, Argentina, Australia, Austria, 
Belgium, Brazil, United Kingdom, Canada, Chile, China, Czecho- 
slovakia, Denmark, Finland, France, Guatemala, Irish Free State, 

® Department of State Press Releases, June 16, 1934, p. 407. 

19 Department of State Press Releases, June 16, 1934, p. 407. 


11 Jbid., p. 408. 
12 In documents C.218.M.86.1934.VII and same (a) to (h). 
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Italy, Lithuania, Mexico, Netherlands, Norway, Panama, Peru. 
Poland, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, and Uruguay. “‘In general,” he 
said, ‘‘the replies are favorable, but some countries have made their 
agreement conditioned on the acceptance of others.’ He proposed to 
compile a table indicating the conditions of acceptance when other, | 
replies were received. 

On June 14, 1934, a aniewhut fuller report was made to the 
Council, and the situation was summarized by the Committee of 
Three, as follows: 


1. A number of governments agree to prohibit the supply of 
arms to the two parties without making their acceptance condi- 
tional upon the adoption of this proposal by other States. Such 
are the Argentine (which has since May, 1933, prohibited the 
sale of arms, their transit through Argentine territory, and their 
transshipment on its waterways); Austria (where the export of 
war material of all kinds is prohibited by law); Brazil (who has 
forbidden her Federal and State officials to export or supply 
war material directly or indirectly to either of the two parties); 
Canada; China (on the understanding that the embargo—a 
provisional measure—will be raised with reference to the party 
complying with the Covenant); Denmark; Spain; the United 
States of America (whose President on May 29, 1934, prohibited 
the sale of arms and munitions to the Governments of Bolivia 
and Paraguay or to any person, company, or association acting 
in the interests of either country); the Irish Free State; Guate- 
mala; Latvia; Lithuania; Luxemburg; Mexico; Panama (subject 
to free transit through the Panama Canal, in accordance with 
Clause 18 of the Treaty between Panama and the United States 
of America, dated November 18, 1903); Portugal; Sweden; 
Switzerland (who has prohibited all exports of arms, war material, 
and ammunition to the two parties); the U.S.S.R., and Yugo- 
slavia (who has no objection to make to the proposed embargo). 

2. Other governments have stated that they will accept a 
Council recommendation, either unconditionally (the Nether- 
lands) or making the application of the proposed measures 
contingent upon the action taken by other States. Such is the 
case of Peru, who, as regards re-export, makes the application 
of any measures adopted by the League conditional upon the 
steps taken by the Chilean Government, and, as regards transit, 
will discharge her duties as a Member of the League with respect 
to whatever may be decided, trusting that, asis logical, the meas- 
ures regarding export will precede those regarding transit. It is 
also the case of Uruguay, who, while stating that she will parti- 
cipate in such measures as the Council may approve, observes 


13 Document C.262,.M.111.1934.VII. 
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that if the prohibition is to be effective the consent of the neigh- 
boring countries must be obtained. 

3. Other governments have made their action conditional 
upon the acceptance of the same undertakings by a number of 
other States specified by name. Such is the case of Australia, 
France, Italy, Norway, the United Kingdom (which has, how- 
ever, already taken steps to prevent the sale of arms to the two 
parties), Poland, and Czechoslovakia. 

4. The German Government has informed the Ambassador of 
the United Kingdom that it is ready to act in accordance with 
the declaration which it made, together with other States, last 
year, provided that all the other participating governments 
engaged, as before, to act similarly. 

5. The Belgian Government is prepared to participate in the 
proposed prohibition provided that the other States to which 
the same request has been addressed likewise agree to do so. 

6. The Chilean Government states that it is willing to prohibit 
the export and re-export of armaments to Bolivia and Paraguay 
provided that all the other Powers consulted, including Ger- 
many, Italy, and Japan, will do the same. As regards transit, 
the Chilean Government will pay out its obligations deriving 
from the resolutions which may be adopted by the competent 
organs of the League and from its existing treaties, but adds that 


‘it does not consider it advisable to adopt measures dealing with 


transit until measures dealing with export have been adopted 
and effectively applied, since export is the cause and transit 
merely the consequence. 

7. The Finnish Government is prepared to give its acceptance 
immediately in principle; it proposes to give notice of the date as 
from which it will regard itself as bound, as soon asit learns that 
the other Members of the League are participating in the applica- 
tion of the prohibition in sufficient numbers to make it general 
and genuinely effective. 

8. The Japanese Consul-General at Geneva, under instruc- 
tions from his government, informed the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee orally, on June 8, that since its withdrawal from the 
League the Japanese Government has made it a principle to 
refrain from any participation in League affairs of a political 
character; that it regrets that in those circumstances it cannot 
depart from that principle in connection with a political problem 
such as this proposed embargo, which is related to the provisions 
of Article 11 and other Articles of the Covenant; and that it is to 
be observed that, since Japan has never exported any arms either 
to Bolivia or to Paraguay, there is no call for her name to be 
mentioned in this connection, 

Apart from the communication from the Japanese Govern- 
ment which, it is to be noticed, points out that Japan has never 
exported any arms to either of the parties, it appears from the 
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| 
foregoing summary that none of the governments consulted i 
have any objection in principle to the proposed prohibition. 
Apparently they are all agreed that the supply of arms and war 
material by foreign countries to two countries which do not 
themselves manufacture either arms or war material in any con- 
siderable quantity, promotes the prolongation of hostilities 
which, despite all the pacificatory efforts so far made, have con- 
tinued for two years. 


On June 14, 1934, also, the Committee of Three sought some way of 
concerting the action of the various governments, so that each would 
be assured of the fact that its conditions had been met. The reserva- 
tion as to the fulfilment of existing contracts had given particular 
difficulty and the precise time when the embargo was to become 
effective in some countries was kept in doubt. Hence, the Committee 
prepared a draft of a text which might serve as a model for the replies, 
subject to the modifications deemed appropriate by each govern- 
ment. This model was as follows :14 | 


The Government of 

Seeing that notwithstanding the efforts made for pacific 
settlement of the conflict between Bolivia and Paraguay hostili- 
ties have continued for two years; 

Seeing that the supply from abroad of arms, munitions, and 
war material facilitates the prolongation of these hostilities; 

Seeing, therefore, that pending settlement of the conflict in 
accordance with the Covenant, and subject to any recommenda- 
tion which may subsequently be made by the Council or the 
Assembly of the League of Nations, it is desirable that measures 
should be taken by the governments on their territories to pre- 
vent the supply to the two parties of arms, war materials, air- 
craft, aircraft motors, spare parts thereof, munitions, either by 
public authorities or by private enterprises or individuals, 
whether nationals or foreigners; 

Seeing that the consultations initiated in pursuance of the 
Council resolution of May 19, 1934, show that agreement upon 
the principle already exists among alarge number of governments; 

Announces its intention of taking immediately on its territory 
(announces that it has taken (or that it will take) on its terri- 
tory as from . . . ) adequate measures for the purpose in 
view, subject to the right to reconsider its position in case an- 
other government should omit to take or to enforce the necessary 
measures; 

Expresses the hope that other governments which have an- 
nounced their readiness to join these measures will immediately 
take measures to this effect and that the governments of coun- 
4 Document C.262.M.111.1934.VII. 
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tries which do not manufacture arms will take measures to 
prevent their territories being utilized for the supply of the 
articles enumerated above. 


In the replies to this suggestion’, a few States followed the draft 
model. 

Meanwhile, both the Bolivian and Paraguayan Governments had 
expressed views relating to the embargo. On June 7, 1934, the 
Bolivian representative informed the Council*® of the “ manifest 
inferiority of Bolivia as regards the manufacture and repair of war 
material”’ stating that Paraguay had arsenals at Puerto Sajonia and 
a munitions factory at Campo Grande; he protested therefore against 
“the flagrant injustice of a uniform embargo on arms.” To this, the 
representative of Paraguay replied” that Paraguay had ‘merely 
organized her national defense with improvised means’; and he later 
suggested!* that the Council obtain from exporting countries ‘‘statis- 
tics on the purchases made by the parties both before and since the 
beginning of the conflict.” 

On June 18, 1934, the Bolivian representative returned’® to his 
attack on the measures taken by the Committee of Three, particu- 
larly on its draft of a model declaration of June 14, 1934. The latter, 
he thought, ‘‘constitutes an appeal by the Committee which, since 
it is a Council body, cannot take sides in a function which is at pres- 
ent sub judice by the Assembly.”’ The Bolivian Government appealed 
to the members of the League ‘‘not to adhere to a step of which the 
irregularity is obvious and which in spite of all precaution, would be 
directed against Bolivia.” Replying to this protest on July 14, 1934, 
the President of the Committee of Three stated2° that the govern- 
ments effecting the embargo were acting “individually,” and that so 
far as they were members of the League their action was ‘subject to 
any subsequent recommendations of the Council or Assembly.’’ The 
President added that the governments were acting “without refer- 
ence to the Covenant—the best proof of which is the fact that one of 
the first governments to take action was that of a State nota member 
of the League of Nations, namely, the United States of America.” 

The “ambiguity” of the situation was again emphasized in a 

16 Document C.280.M.120.1934.VII. 

16 Document C.248.M.103.1934.VII. 

17 Document C.270.M.115.1934.VII. 

18 Document C.277.M.118.1934.VII. 


19 Document C.286.M.124.1934.VII. 
20 Document C.315.M.141.1934.VII. 
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Bolivian communication of August 9, 1934.21 To refute this argu-_ 
ment, a note by a committee of the Council of September 6, 1934, f 
stated that ‘‘apart from the consultations decided upon on May 19, 
there was no m@ivstion of action by the League, but only of action by 
governments”; and it continued, : 


No executive action can be taken by the League of Nations 
itself: any such action must be taken through the individual 
decisions of its members. In the present case the originating 
action and subsequent procedure of consultation have invested — 
the decisions of the governments with a collective and inter- — 
national character. Each government must itself consider 
whether it will take such decisions. But if it does take such a 
decision, the decision cannot be regarded as an act of commercial 
policy, but as a step taken for the purpose of assisting general, 
collective, and international action for the purpose of terminating 
a war, and helping to achieve the principal purpose of the League 
Covenant. 


The Bolivian contention as to the embargo’s operating in favor of — 
Paraguay was based upon the following statement: | 


the geographical situation is such that measures of prohibition 
cannot—unless supplemented by certain measures of supervision __ 
which have never been contemplated—have an equal incidence 
for the two parties. Bolivia is an entirely inland country, and 
the undertakings entered into by the adjacent countries will 
deprive her of all external supplies. Paraguay is in quite a dif- 
ferent situation: she has ample communication with the sea by 
means of rivers which are not under exclusive national jurisdic- 
tion; hence, even if the adjacent countries strictly carry out in 
their territories the proposed measures of prohibition, Paraguay 
will still be able to obtain supplies freely, whether she receives 
armaments from one of the countries which have entered into no 
undertaking, or whether she receives them by means of contra- 
band, to prevent which no measures have been provided.” 


On July 25, 1934, M. Castillo Najera (Mexico), as chairman of the © 
Committee of Three, was inspired by British and Italian suggestions 
to request all States to inform him whether they were prepared to put ~ 
the embargo into effect ‘without reservations and if possible before — 
the end of July.’’** The replies?® were for the most part very prompt, 

21 Document C.343.M.159.1934.VII. 

22 Document C.386.M.125.1934.VII. 

22 Document C.404.M.183.1934.VII 


24 Document C.280.(i).M.120(i)1934.VII. 
25 Documents C.322.M.146.1934.VII. and the same number (a) to (y). 
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but some of them were not very definite. On September 25, 1934, 
the Secretary-General of the League of Nations reported as follows 
upon the consultations made by the Committee of Three: 


I. The following governments have been consulted by the 
Committee of Three, pursuant to the Council resolution of 
May 19: 


Germany Denmark Japan Poland 
Argentina Spain Latvia Portugal 
Australia United States Lithuania United Kingdom 
Austria of America Luxemburg Sweden 

Belgium Finland Mexico Switzerland 
Brazil France Norway Czechoslovakia 
Canada Guatemala Panama WS SER3 

Chile Irish Free State Netherlands Uruguay 

China Italy Peru Yugoslavia 


II. In reply to these consultations, the following governments 
have informed the Secretariat that they have taken steps to 
prohibit on their territory the supply of arms and war material 
to the two above-mentioned States: 


(1) Germany (10) Spain (19) Netherlands 
(2) Argentina (11) United States (20) Poland 
(3) Australia of America (21) Portugal 
(4) Austria (12) Finland (22) United Kingdom 
(5) Belgium (13) France (23) Sweden 
(6) Brazil (14) Irish Free State (24) Switzerland 
(7) Canada (15) Italy (25) Czechoslovakia 
(8) China (16) Latvia (26), US'S. R. 
(9) Denmark (17) Lithuania (27) Yugoslavia 


(18) Luxemburg 


A certain number of governments included in the above list 
have reserved the right to abrogate the measures they have 
taken, in the event of other States omitting to take, within a 
brief space of time, or to apply similar measures. 

III. The following governments have declared themselves 
unreservedly prepared to take this measure, but have not yet 
informed the Committee of Three of its effective application in 
their territory: Guatemala, Mexico, Panama. 

IV. The observations presented by the governments men- 
tioned in the foregoing lists defining their attitude, will be found 
in the Notes which they addressed to the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Three and which have been published in the documents 
enumerated at the foot of Page 1. 

V. The Governments of the United States, Switzerland, and 


26 Document C.405(1).M.184(1).1934.VII. 
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Finland informed the Committee of Three that they had agreed 
to certain exceptions, limited in scope, concerning contracts con- 
cluded previous to the prohibition. 

The Belgian Government ‘reserves the right to consider 
whether special steps should not be taken concerning certain 
deliveries to be made very shortly under old contracts.” 

No other government (with the exception of Norway: see 
§VI) has made reservations as regards current contracts. 

VI. According to their latest official communications, four 
governments have made their accession contingent on the fulfil- 
ment of certain conditions: more particularly, the accession of 
other specific States. The conditions laid down by these several 
governments may be summarized as follows: 


CHILE Chile accepts on condition 
that “‘all the Powers consulted 
See document: by the Chairman of the Com- 


C.218(g) M.86(g)1934.VII. mittee of Three also do so, 
including, that is, Germany, 
Italy, and Japan.”’ 


Norway Acceptance by the following 
countries: United Kingdom, 
See document: France, Belgium, Netherlands, 


C.322(0)M.146(0)1934.VII. Czechoslovakia, Poland. Fur- 
ther, Norway has made a 
reservation relating to ‘‘deliv- 
eries until December 1 next 
under a few outstanding con- 
tracts.’’ This reservation will 
be withdrawn if the above- 
mentioned countries take steps 
with a view to the effective 
application of the prohibition. 


PERU Peru stated, in her telegram 

of May 21, 1934, that she 
See documents: “would make the application 
C.218.M.86.1934.VII. of the measures adopted by the 


C.322(d)M.146 (d).1934.VII. League conditional upon the 
steps taken by the Chilean 
Government in the matter.” 
Subsequently, in her telegram 
of August I, she stated that 
“Peru does not manufacture 


arms.” 
URUGUAY Will associate herself with 
such measures as the League 
See document: Council may decide to take, 


C.322 (b)M.146(b).1934.VII. provided that they are agreed 
to by neighboring countries. 
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VII. The Government of Japan, through its Consul-General 
at Geneva, made a verbal statement to the Chairman of the 
Committee of Three to the effect that it could not participate 
in any political action by the League of Nations. It added, how- 
ever, that Japan has never exported arms intended for Bolivia 
or Paraguay. 


On September 11, 1934, the Bolivian representative insisted upon 
a clarification on the basis upon which the action of the Committee 
of Three had been taken.” On September 17, 1934, he insisted that 
the matter be placed on the agenda of the Council;?8 but the Council 
left the matter to the Assembly which was then in session, and partic- 
ularly to the Sixth Committee of the Assembly which was charged 
with dealing with political questions. Before the Sixth Committee, 
an Italian representative pointed out that there was involved “a 
point of principle which requires consideration from the standpoint 
of pure law and in particular from that of the interpretation of the 
Covenant.’’ On this point, the Sixth Committee consulted the First 
Committee of the Assembly, charged with dealing with legal ques- 
tions, and on September 24, 1934, the First Committee gave the 
following opinion :?° 

I 


The Council, by its resolution of May 19, 1934, recalling the 
action begun last year with a view to prohibiting the export or 
transit of arms and war material intended for Bolivia or Para- 
guay, requested the Committee of Three at once to resume ex- 
amination of this question and to proceed to the consultations 
that were indispensable in order that measures might be taken, 
if need be, during its next extraordinary session. 

As the result of the steps taken by the Committee of Three, 
a number of members of the League of Nations prohibited the 
supply of arms and war material to Bolivia and Paraguay. 

No further decision has been taken by the Council. 

It follows that the members of the League of Nations which 
have imposed the prohibition could take this measure in the 
particular case without any application of an article of the Cov- 
enant. They were acting lawfully in the exercise of their sov- 
ereignty and without infringing any provision of the Covenant. 
They were actuated by anxiety to contribute in the general 
interest towards putting an end to a war, an object which it is 
eminently proper for the members of the League to promote. 

27 Document C.404.M.183.1034.VII. ; 


28 Document C.410.M,186.1934.VII. 
29 Document A.VI.14.1934. 
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It rests with the Assembly to appreciate whether in the recom- 
mendation which it may be led to adopt under the provisions 
of Article 15, it would be desirable to insert provisions dealing 
with the matter. 


II 


The question of principle which was to be examined from the 
standpoint of pure law, and in particular from that of inter- 
pretation of the Covenant, viz., the question of prohibiting 
under the provisions of the Covenant of the League of Nations the 
supply of arms and war material to belligerents, was shown by 
the discussion in the First Committee to be one which, presented 
in these wide terms, raised problems of a very diverse and very 
complicated nature which the First Committee would not be 
able to solve in the space of a few days. If the Sixth Committee 
considers it desirable that the study of these problems should be 
pursued, it might propose that the Assembly should ask the 
Council to appoint a Committee for the purpose, which would 
present its conclusions to the Council and to the Assembly. 


On October 16, 1934, the Bolivian representative again contended 
before the Assembly Committee that the embargo was “primarily 
to the disadvantage of Bolivia, who is seriously handicapped, both 
geographically and in other ways, in obtaining resources with which 
to defend her national heritage.’’#° He stated that “the Government 
of Paraguay has raised no objection to the embargo—indeed, has 
accepted it in a most cheerful spirit—because it is well aware that 
this weapon is directed against its adversary.’’ He added: “Now 
that the embargo is beginning to become real and effective, the 
situation is growing more serious daily.” 

On October 22, 1934, the Bolivian representative asked for a 
reconsideration of the embargo question,*! contending that by her 


“systematic absence” Paraguay was blocking the success of the — 


conciliation. 

In the report adopted on November 24, 1934%, the Assembly of 
the League of Nations felt itself ‘‘bound to record that neither of 
the parties [to the dispute] has fulfilled its undertakings under Article 
12 of the Covenant,’’ and ‘‘bound to draw particular attention to 
the present state of the breach of the Covenant.” After outlining a 
method of settlement the report dealt explicitly with the arms 
embargo. ‘‘Having regard to the exceptional circumstances of the 

30 Document C.474.M.206.1934.VII. 


31 C.474.M.206.1934.VII. 
32 A (Extr).5.1934.VII. 
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present case, and without in any way creating a precedent,” the 
Assembly approved the prohibition of supply of arms and war ma- 
terial to Bolivia and Paraguay ‘‘as one of the measures to obtain 
and maintain a cessation of hostilities.”” It recommended that in 
their subsequent decisions the members of the League should “‘ have 
regard to the action taken by each of the parties upon the Assembly’s 
recommendations,’’ and that before taking any steps they should 
“place themselves in communication” with the new Advisory Com- 
mittee which was established at the same time. This Advisory 
Committee was, inter alia, ‘“‘to assist the members of the League 
to concert their action and their attitude among themselves and 
with non-member States, more particularly as regards the most 
effective application, modification or withdrawal of the prohibition 
of the supply of arms,’’ and ‘‘to make any proposals it may think 
desirable in this connection.” 


VI. LirriInc oF THE EmMBarco AGAINST BOLIVIA 


- On January 16, 1934, the Advisory Committee set up to follow the 
Chaco dispute made a report®* on the action taken by Bolivia and 
Paraguay with reference to the Assembly’s report of November 24, 
1934. Bolivia was taken to have ‘‘intimated its acceptance”’ of the 
Assembly’s recommendations by its communication of December 10, 
1934; on the other hand, Paraguay had not accepted the Assembly’s 
recommendations in its communication of December 26, 1934 (re- 
ceived at Geneva, on January II, 1935). 

In December, 1934, the Bolivian Government had requested ‘the 
Advisory Committee to approach the various governments which 
have placed an embargo upon supplies of arms, with a view to that 
embargo’s being raised in favor of Bolivia, having regard to the fact 
that the Bolivian Government has accepted the Assembly’s recom- 
mendations” of November 24, 1934.54 In its report of January 16, 
1934, the Advisory Committee acceded to this request in the follow- 
ing statement: 


I 
1. On November 24, 1934, the Assembly, in virtue of para- 
graph 4 of Article 15 of the Covenant, unanimously adopted the 


88 C.54.M.24.1035.VI1I. 
% Document C.576.M.269.1934.VII. 
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recommendations which it deemed just and proper with a view 
to putting an end to the dispute between Bolivia and Paraguay. 
Each of the Parties was invited to accept these recommendations 
as speedily as possible, with the sole proviso that the other Party 
should likewise accept them. The acceptance of both Parties was 
to bring to an end the state of breach of the Covenant which the 
Assembly had found to exist. i 

2. By its communication of December 10, 1934, the Bolivian 
Government intimated its acceptance. 

3. It appears from the communication dated from Asuncién, 
December 26, 1934, and transmitted on January II, 1935, by the 
Paraguayan delegate to the League, that the Government of 
Paraguay has not accepted the Assembly’s recommendations. 

4. Under Article 12 of the Covenant, the Members of the 
League agree in no case to resort to war until three months after 
the report by the Council. The same applies to a report by the 
Assembly as provided in the last paragraph of Article 15. As the 
Assembly adopted its report on November 24, 1934, the period 
of three months specified in the first paragraph of Article 12 will 
expire on February 24 next. 

5. Furthermore, according to paragraphs 6 and 1o of Article 
15 of the Covenant, since the Assembly’s report was unanimously 
agreed to, the Members of the League may not go to war with 
the Party to the dispute which complies with the recommenda- 
tions of the report. 

6. In consequence of Bolivia’s acceptance of the Assembly’s 
recommendations, Paraguay, according to the provisions quoted 
above, must refrain from resorting to war with Bolivia, in so far 
as the latter complies with the conclusions contained in the 
report of the Assembly. 
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II 


Having regard to the situation set out above, 

And whereas it was appointed to assist the Members of the 
League to concert their action and their attitude among them- 
selves and with non-member States, more particularly as regards 
the most effective application, modification, or withdrawal of the 
prohibition of the supply of arms to Bolivia and Paraguay, and 
to make any proposals it may think desirable in this connection, 

The Advisory Committee informs those Members of the 
League who have taken steps to prohibit the supply of arms to 
Bolivia and Paraguay that in its opinion this prohibition should 
not continue to be enforced against Bolivia, 

In so far as it continues to be enforced, the Advisory Com- 
mittee recommends that the Member of the League (1) should 
supplement the measures already adopted by any other measure 
which may be required to render the existing measures more 
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effective, and in particular by the prohibition of the re-export or 
through transit of war material, (2) and, generally, should not 
authorize exports of war material except to governments or 
agents of governments properly accredited, and requests gov- 
ernments to notify the Secretary-General of all measures taken 
in pursuance of the above recommendations. 


The governments of many States proceeded very promptly to 
carry out the recommendation of the Advisory Committee, lifting 
the embargo on shipments of arms to Bolivia. On the part of some 
States, however, there was hesitance to act on this recommendation. 

The British Government raised the prohibition of supply to 
Bolivia, but stated that this action ‘‘must not be regarded as estab- 
lishing a precedent”’ and that was taken only ‘‘in view of the excep- 
tional circumstances existing in the present case.’’*> The Venezuelan 
Government expressed its willingness to cooperate in measures of 
reconciliation, but it desired ‘‘to avoid application of sanctions.’’%6 
Uruguay stated that its previous action had not been modified ‘‘since 
hitherto there has been no identical adhesion on the part of the coun- 


‘tries adjacent to the belligerents,’’*’ and the Uruguayan representa- 


tive explained to the Advisory Committee on March 13, 1934, that 
Uruguay could not ‘accept measures of a coercive nature against 
one of the parties alone.’’ Norway reported on May 2, 1935, that it 
had ‘decided for the present to maintain the embargo on the export 
of arms and war material against both the belligerent countries.’’38 

Mexico replied that a new resolution by Congress would be neces- 
sary for the government to give effect to its desire to lift the embargo 
as to Bolivia.*® The United States of America was in a similar posi- 
tion, but it made no statement to the League of Nations on the 
subject. 

The embargo on shipments to Bolivia was lifted and the embargo 
on shipments to Paraguay was continued, according to a report by 
the Secretary-General,*® by Australia, Belgium, China, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Denmark, Finland, France, Great Britain, India, Irish Free 
State, Italy, Latvia, Netherlands, Poland, Portugal, Southern Rho- 

35 C.87(q).M.39(q).1935.VII. 

36 C.87.(bb).M.39(bb).1935.VII. 

47 C.87(jj).M.39(jj).1935.VII. 

38 C,.87(11).M.39(11).1935.VII. 


39 Document C.87.(j).M.39.(j).1935.VII. 
40 Document A.6.1935. 
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desia, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, and Yugoslavia. 


It is to be noted that no American State is included in this list. 


VII. ENp or EMBARGO 


By the Buenos Aires Protocol of June 12, 1935,41 Bolivia and 


Paraguay agreed “‘to abstain from any fresh acquisition of war 


material other than such as may be indispensable for current replace- 
ments pending the signature of the Treaty of Peace.’’ Following the 
signature of this Protocol, the President of the Advisory Committee 
drew up a note on June 22, 1935, making the following statement: 


It will have been observed that the two Parties have bound 
themselves by the Agreements signed at Buenos Aires to abstain 
from any acquisition of arms or war material. In these circum- 
stances, it might appear to be of no practical importance whether 
the measures of prohibition hitherto applied to one or both of the 
Parties should be lifted or maintained. I think, however, that I 
should inform the Committee of my conviction that it would be 
undesirable to maintain in this respect even a theoretical dis- 
crimination between the two Parties and that the time has come 
when governments pending the conclusion of the final Treaty of 
Peace may suspend all such discriminatory measures as may 
have been taken following the above-mentioned opinion and 
recommendations of the Advisory Committee. 

I should be glad to receive, for the information of the Com- 
mittee and of the other Members of the League, any observa- 
tions that my colleagues may wish to put forward on this matter 
and any information as to the action that may be taken or pro- 
posed by the governments which they represent. 


This note was communicated to the members of the League of 
Nations, and various governments acted promptly to raise the em- 
bargo altogether, Such action was notified* to the Secretary-General 
of the League by Poland on June 24, 1935; by the Argentine Republic 
and Italy on June 27, 1935; by France and Spain on July 8, 1935; by 
the United Kingdom on July 18, 1935; by Ecuador on July 19, 1935; 
by Sweden on July 18, 1935; by Venezuela on July 19, 1935; by 
Czechoslovakia on July 22, 1935; by Switzerland on July 25, 1935; 
by the Netherlands on July 30, 1935; by Australia on July 31, 1935; 

41 Document C.249.M.121.1935. Ma 


42 Document C.256.M.128.1935.V 
43 Documents C.257.M.129.1935. Vii, and the same (a) to (j). 
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by the Irish Free State on August 2, 1935; by India on August 3, 
1935- 
VIII, EFFECTIVENESS OF THE EMBARGO 


The arms embargo against both Bolivia and Paraguay by as many 

as thirty States may be taken to have been in force from some time 
in September, 1934, to some time in February, 1935, and the embargo 
_ against Paraguay alone by as many States may be taken to have been 
continued in force down to June, 1935. Yet it is not a simple matter 
to say what was the effect of the embargo during this period. Statis- 
__ tics of the international trade are not available for the purposes of 
_ this report.“4 Certain indications are at hand, however, which may 
enable one to say that in spite of certain derogations and in spite 
| perhaps of some violations the embargo was not without influence 
on the parties to the Chaco dispute, and that it may have contributed 
| to their willingness to enter into the Protocol of June 12, 1935. 
; Certain States which participated in the embargo authorized 
exceptions in respect of contracts previously entered into, either 
| generally or in particular cases. This was true for example of the 
| United States of America, Finland, Norway, and Switzerland. On 
| November 26, 1934, the Norwegian Government reported* that ‘to 
| avoid paying compensation” it had been “obliged to allow exception 
for a contract for artillery ammunition totaling 22,000 rounds con- 
tracted and paid for” before the embargo entered into force. This led 
to a protest by the British Government. 

It seems very probable that some violations of the embargo were 
| permitted to occur. On December 19, 1934, the British Government 
_ reported to the Secretary-General the arrival at Arica on November 
| 14, 1934, of a vessel from Rotterdam which discharged 1,667 cases 
| of munitions shipped by a Belgian firm to the Bolivian Government; 
| and of the arrival at Montevideo on November 22, 1934, of a vessel 
_ from Antwerp with 1,494 cases of ammunition consigned to Para- 
| guay. Again on December 21, 1934, the British Government reported 
| the arrival at Montevideo, on December 18, 1934, of a vessel from 
_ Antwerp carrying 2,582 cases of ammunition destined for Paraguay. 
{ The attitude of the States whose territories are adjacent, or nearly 
so, to those of Bolivia or Paraguay was never clearly defined, and it 


{ 44 The latest number of the Statistical Year Book of the Trade in Arms and Ammunition, 
i published by the Secretariat of the League of Nations, covers only 1933. 
} 48 Document C.519(a)M.235.(a).1934.VII1. 
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seems possible that for this reason other States may have lacke 
confidence in the effectiveness of measures taken to prevent ship- 
ments from reaching their destination. This was manifest at the 
meeting of the Advisory Committee in March, 1935. The whole 
problem of transit was never clearly dealt with. Argentina and Brazil 
seem to have forbidden any export or re-export from their territories. 
Chile’s participation in the embargo was always subject to conditions 
which were not fulfilled, and on July 6, 1935, the Chilean Govern- 
ment stated that it had never participated in the embargo.*® Peru 
was content to follow Chile. Uruguay’s attitude throughout seems to 
have been that it would not participate in any embargo ‘‘not taken 
by all the States adjacent to Paraguay and Bolivia.”” In December, 
1934, both Chile and Uruguay drew a distinction between the ques- 
tion of the embargo and that of the transit of arms, as ‘‘two entirely 
different matters, ’’ insisting that the question of transit had not been 
discussed or settled. 

Testimony to the fact that the embargo had some effect is to be 
found in the Bolivian communication of October 16, 1934,“ in which 
it was said that ‘‘now that the embargo is beginning to become real 
and effective, the situation is growing more serious daily.” Even if 
the supply was not wholly cut off, to the two belligerents at first and 
later to Paraguay, there can be no question that it was greatly dimin- 
ished as a result of the embargo, nor that this fact was a contributing 
factor to the cessation of hostilities in June, 1935. 


1X. Lercat BASIS OF THE ARMS EMBARGO 


Throughout the negotiations which led some thirty or more gov- 
ernments to put the embargo into effect and which afterward resulted 
in its maintenance only against Paraguay, the uncertainty of the 
legal basis for the action taken was the source of much concern and 
of considerable friction. As the original embargo against both Bolivia 
and Paraguay and the later embargo against Paraguay alone must 
rest on different considerations, they must be treated separately. 

With hostilities in progress in the Chaco, no State had a duty to 
permit the export of arms or munitions to the two belligerents, and 
apart from special treaties any State was at any time free to cut off f 
the supply from its territory. Nor was there any reason why States. 


4 Document C.257(d).M.120(d).1935.VII. 
47 Document C.474.M.207.1934.VII 
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could not, if they wished, concert themselves in taking this action. 


If the Covenant of the League of Nations contained no provision for 


such a course in advance of an exhaustion of the procedure laid down 
‘for dealing with disputes, it did not obligate the members of the 


League to refrain from cutting off the supply from their territories, 
or to refrain from consultation in taking such action. 
The embargo declared by the President of the United States 


"was quite clearly the action of a single government, taken, it is true, 


upon inspiration from Geneva and after consultation with other 


governments, but taken wholly independently of action by other gov- 


ernments. It was, to use a phrase of M. Cantillo (Argentina), “a 
spontaneous act of sovereignty."’ The action taken by other States 


_ in 1934 must be viewed in the same way. The fact that they used the 


League’s committees in consulting with each other did not in any 
way change the character of what they did, though it may have 
given to both Bolivia and Paraguay some ground for protest. At no 
time was a decision, or even a recommendation, taken by the Council 
or Assembly. At no time, at least prior to January, 1935, was any 
attempt made to apply the provisions of the Covenant in connection 
with the embargo. 

The question then arises whether the action of those States which 
in 1935 continued the embargo against Paraguay after lifting it 
against Bolivia is to be rested on a different basis. It may be impor- 
tant to note that while certain Latin-American States formally 
declared their neutrality after the Paraguayan declaration of a state 
of war in 1933,48 such action was taken by few if any States outside 
of Latin America. However, the status of neutrality may exist apart 
from any formal declaration of it, and conceivably, under inter- 
national law apart from the Covenant, States other than Bolivia 
and Paraguay may have had the obligations of neutrals. If so, the 
maintenance of the embargo against Paraguay may have been an 
unneutral act. The question arises, however, whether this measure 
was not vested with a somewhat different character by provisions 
of the Covenant. 

From May 31, 1934, to November 24, 1934, i.e., in the period 
during which the embargo was established against both Bolivia and 
Paraguay, the dispute was before the Council or Assembly under 


48 Within a few days after the Paraguayan declaration of a state of war on May 10, 1933, 
formal declarations of neutrality were made by the Argentine Republic, Brazil, Chile, 
Peru, and Uruguay. 
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Article 15 of the Covenant; and until the procedure of Article 15 ha 
been exhausted there was no basis for a different treatment of the two 
belligerents. The Assembly’s unanimous report of November 24, 
1934, served as a focal point of certain changes in the situation, 
however. This report declared that “neither of the parties has ful- 
filled its undertakings under Article 12 of the Covenant,” but no 
consideration was given to the possibility of applying Article 16 of 
the Covenant against both Bolivia and Paraguay. The acceptance 
of the Assembly’s recommendations by Bolivia gave to that State 
the advantage of the provision in paragraph 6 of Article 15 of the 
Covenant, under which the members of the League including Para- 
guay were bound not to “go to war”’ against Bolivia. A continuance 
of the war by Paraguay after Bolivia’s acceptance of the Assembly’s 
recommendations may therefore be taken to have involved for 
Paraguay a violation of Article 15 of the Covenant. Bolivia and Para- 
guay would seem to have been im pari delicto with respect to their 
violations of Article 12 of the Covenant, so that neither could benefit 
by the other’s violation of that Article; but this was not true of the 
violation of Article 15 by Paraguay. 

Article 16 of the Covenant provides that ‘should any member 
of the League resort to war in disregard of its covenants under Ar- 
ticles 12, 13, or 15, it shall zps0 facto be deemed to have committed 
an act of war against all other Members of the League,”’ and the 
latter then undertake to apply certain sanctions. If it is for the mem- 
bers of the League to decide what consequences they will draw from 
a violation of Article 15, and if they may take measures short of the 
sanctions stipulated, they are nevertheless justified by the text of 
Article 16 in departing from many features of the classical system 
of neutrality. 

After Paraguay’s continuance of the war against Bolivia in viola- 
tion of Article 15, members of the League would have been quite 
justified in cutting off Paraguay’s supply of arms and munitions 
without taking a similar measure against Bolivia. This might have 
been done as a sanction in application of Article 16, or it could have 
been done independently of the sanctions provided for in that Article, 
inasmuch as Paraguay’s course constituted an “act of war against 
all other Members of the League.”’ It is perhaps unnecessary to 
determine which of these qualities is to be ascribed to the various 
States’ continuance of the embargo against Paraguay after it had 


; 
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been lifted against Bolivia. As the Committee of the Council pointed 


out on September 6, 1934, ‘‘even if the question is one of the applica- 


tion of Article 16, that Article does not prescribe that a decision of 
the Council is necessary (except as regards military, naval, or air 
effectives etc. (2) ).’’49 

It is to be noted, however, that certain States had treaties with 
Bolivia or Paraguay, or with both, assuring either freedom of com- 
merce or most-favored-nation treatment. As these treaties antedated 
1920, their applicability by other members of the League may have 
been affected by the provisions of the Covenant which, under Article 
20, was “accepted as abrogating all obligations or understandings” 
among members of the League ‘inconsistent with the terms thereof.”’ 
The United States, as a non-member of the League, was in a different 
position, and it took into consideration its obligations under treaties 
of 1858 and 1859 with Bolivia and Paraguay, respectively, by inter- 
dicting not the export of arms and munitions from the United States, 
but the sale of arms and munitions within the United States. 

It is to be noted, also, that the views expressed above may not 


‘have been entertained by all the States which participated in the 


embargo, nor by all the States invited to participate. On July 20, 
1934, the Italian Government took the position that “in principle, 
the prohibition to supply war material to belligerent countries cannot 
be considered as a measure to be adopted apart from the procedure 
laid down in the Covenant for the settlement of a dispute and with- 
out the previous determination of the State or States which must be 
held responsible for the conflict itself.’’*° The view was shared by the 
Polish Government, in a communication dated August 3, 1934.5 
So far as action by the League is concerned, or so far as action by 
members of the League solely in application of the Covenant may be 
involved, there is some justification for this hesitance; but it is to 
be noted that this position was taken in the summer of 1934, and 
that it may not have represented the views of the Italian and Polish 
Governments after the Assembly’s action in adopting its report of 
November 24, 1934. 


X, CONCLUSION 


The Chaco arms embargo stands out in history as a notable at- 
tempt at international collaboration for putting an end to hostilities 
49 Document C.386.M.175.1934.VII. 


50 Document C.280(h).M.120(h).1934.VII. 
51 Document C.322(e).M.146(i).1934.VII. 
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between two States. By the coordinated action of more than thirty 
governments, influence was brought to bear on the belligerents which 
contributed in some measure to their eventual willingness to substi- 
tute negotiations for the use of force. Perhaps the history is not all 
that could have been wished for in the circumstances; yet if peace 
is to be encouraged by collective effort in the future a useful prece- 
dent has been set, and in less unfavorable times the precedent may 
serve for a more satisfactory application. 

In some ways, the war in the Chaco presented a unique opportu- 
nity for the experiment. The belligerents were wholly dependent 
upon supply from abroad; the issues between them were such that in 
most of the world no strong sympathies had been enlisted for either 
side; and the political situation did not deter arms-producing coun- 
tries from acting with relative freedom. On the other hand, the effort 
to impose a collective embargo was only begun after hostilities had 

_been in progress for many months; it was undertaken at a time of 
severe economic depression; and it did not have the full support of 
all the neighboring countries upon whose cooperation enforcement 
depended. 

The difficulty of collective action of this kind is apparent in the 
fact that though the effort to put an embargo into effect was begun 
in May, 1934, some five months elapsed before it was possible to say 
that most of the arms-producing countries had effectively taken this 
action. The delays encountered in putting into effect the measures 
proposed would seem to indicate that all governments are not pre- 
pared, by their own legislation, for moving expeditiously in such 
matters. 

The continuance of the embargo against Paraguay alone was a 
striking vindication of the support which can be mobilized for the 
collective system of pacific settlement. All of the principal producing 
countries did not thus favor Bolivia, however, and it is clear that so 
long as any important industrial country holds aloof from such an 
effort collective action will remain limited in its effect. 

Indeed, the lesson to be drawn from this whole experience with the 
embargo would seem to be that the success of an arms embargo 
designed to bring hostilities to an end requires the cooperation of 
all the principal arms-producing countries and of all the States whose 
geographical situation enables them to impede or promote the execu- 
tion of measures taken by other States. To bring about such coopera- 


——— 
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tion, not only is frequent consultation required, but it is also necessary 
that some established organization such as the League of Nations 
should be actively and continuously interested. 
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THE FRENCH PEACE PLAN? 


France, faithful to her tradition, declares that she does not wishfto 
seek peace in security for herself alone in incomplete pacts that per- 
mit the risk of war to continue. 

Peace with all. 

Peace complete and lasting. 

Peace in equality of rights. 

Peace based on honor for all and respect for the given word. 

Peace, happy and sure, through a fecundity of international 


exchange, taking the place of the deadly rivalry of economic nation- 
 alisms. 


Real peace through a large limitation of armaments, leading to 
disarmament: 


That is what, in circumstances that despite their gravity seem to 

offer to Europe a new possibility of union, the government of the 
French Republic proposes to other States. 
' A small number of precise and defined rules should enable all 
governments of good will, interpreting the wishes of pacific peoples, 
to reach an agreement and so give evidence of a community of con- 
structive views. 

Collective security, mutual assistance, disarmament, economic 
cooperation, European pooling of credit resources, of labor, of intel- 
ligence and of the will of the peoples for peace and against war; for 
prosperity and against misery—such are the large outlines of a plan 
of action for peace that the government springing from the French 
people offer in its name. 


PART ONE: PRINCIPLES 


Recognition of Equality of Rights; Respect for Engagements 

Article I—The primary basis of international relations should be 
recognition of the equality rights and of the independence of all 
States, along with respect for contracted engagements. 

Article II—There can be no lasting peace between peoples if this 
peace remains subject to the fluctuations of the needs or ambitions 
of each people. 

1Reprinted by permission from The New York Times, April 9, 1936. 
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Obligatory and Guaranteed International Law 


Article III—There can be no real security in international relations 
if all conflicts that may arise between nations are not settled accord 
ing to an international law obligatory for all, interpreted by an 
impartial and sovereign international jurisdiction and guaranteed 
by the forces of all those associated in the international community, — 

Article IV—Equality of rights is not an obstacle to the limitation — 
by a State in certain cases of the exercise of its sovereignty and its 
rights, voluntarily and in the common interest. 


No Hegemony 


Article V—This limitation is notably necessary in matter of arma- 
ments, so as to avoid all threat of a hegemony of one powerful people 
over other weaker peoples. 

Article VI—Factual inequality between peoples should be com- 
pensated within the international community by mutual assistance 
against any infringement of international law. 

Article VII—If mutual assistance within the universal framework 
of the League of Nations is for the moment difficult to put in force 
rapidly and efficaciously it ought to be set up by regional accords. 


Part Two: PoLiticaL DISPOSITIONS 


(COLLECTIVE SECURITY, MUTUAL ASSISTANCE, DISARMAMENT) 


Europe 


Article VIII—One of the typical regional unities is formed by 
Europe, whose development makes easier the organization of security 
on the basis above defined. 

Article IX—Should experience prove Europe too wide a field for 
the application of collective security by mutual assistance and dis- 
armament, it would be necessary to organize regional ententes withir 
the European framework. 


European Commission 


Article X—This organization must be confined to a European com- 
mission set up within the framework of the League of Nations. 
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Twenty-five Years of Peace! 


Article XI—International law demands respect for treaties. No 
treaty can be considered as unchangeable, but no treaty can be 
unilaterally repudiated. In the new organization of Europe, in which 
all people equal in right shall be freely associated, each State will 
engage to respect the territorial status of its members, which cannot 
be modified except by the consent of all. No demand for modification 
shall be proposed for twenty-five years. 

European or regional treaties regarding the independence of States 
and all limitation of their sovereignty accepted by common accord, 
notably with respect to armaments, will be placed under the mutual 
guarantee of the associated Powers. To that end special dispositions 
shall be provided so that after establishment by competent inter- 
national authority of an infraction of said treaties, sanctions, going if 
necessary as far as constraint by force, shall be taken with a view to 
re-establishing international law. 


Mutual Assistance—International Force 


Article XII—So as to meet their duties of mutual assistance the 
States associated within a European framework or within a regional 
framework shall maintain specially and in a permanent manner 
military, air, and naval forces at the disposal of the European com- 
mission or of the Council of the League of Nations. 


Control 


Article XIII—Permanent control of the execution of treaties 
within a European framework or a regional framework will be 
organized by the European commission. All associated European 
States shall engage to facilitate the working and to assure the execu- 
tion of decisions that this control may lead to. 


Disarmament 


Article XIV—Collective security having been organized in a 
European or regional framework by mutual assistance, there will 
follow a substantial disarmament of all the associates. Limitation of 
the armaments of each State will be decided by a majority of two- 
thirds of the European commission or any other organ set up by the 
Council of the League of Nations, under the reservation of appeal by 
each State before a high permanent arbitration tribunal formed for 
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that purpose by the Council of the League of Nations, which shall 
be charged with supervising especially application of the principle 
laid down in Article V above. 

Article X V—All treaties at present in force in the European frame- 
work as well as those that may be concluded in the future between 
two or several members of the European community shall be sub- — 
mitted to the European commission, which shall decide by a two- _ 
thirds majority if they are incompatible with the European pact orm 
regional European pacts forecast in Articles VIII and IX. These 
provisions shall apply as well to economic ententes as to political — 
ententes. 


PART THREE 
Economic Peace; Cooperation of Peoples 


Article X VI—Admitting that prosperity of the peoples, and even _ 
lightening their present sufferings, cannot be obtained except by a 
consolidation of durable peace founded on equal and honorable rela- _ 
tions, it is, however, necessary, once the political work in the estab- _ 
lishment of peace is assured, that economic cooperation of the peoples © 
should be organized. 


Organization of Trade 


Article X VII—Businesslike organization of trade is the foundation 3 
of economic cooperation. 


Wider Markets 


Article X VIII—Widening of markets provides a first solution. The 
first step should be sought in a preferential system applicable to 
intra-European trade. Special economic relations going as far as par- _ 
tial or total customs unions would greatly improve the economic — 
condition of certain European districts. 


Trade Tribunal: Monetary Stability, Extension of Credit 


Article X_X—Security of trade is the second condition of economic 
progress. 

First, trade will have to be protected by an international or at 
least a European convention providing guarantees against abuse by _ 
direct or indirect protectionism. The draft convention for joint — 
economic action drawn up in 1931 by the League of Nations should be © 
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_ retained for this purpose. Second, international trade should be safe- 
_ guarded from the abusive intervention of governments. Conclusion of 


a European customs truce made possible by a fairly balanced stand- 


ard of life in Europe is necessary as is also organization of an inter- 
national trade tribunal that would prevent the denunciation of 
commercial agreements and the breaking of economic relations 


between peoples, which are so prejudicial to the stability and develop- 
ment of trade. 

Finally, monetary instability and the swindling of international 
trade should be offset, notably by an organization of money and of 
credit within the European framework. 


Raw Materials and Colonial Markets 


Article XX—The double necessity of a common reservoir of raw 
materials and of an area of expansion for surplus European produc- 
tion should lead to a revision of certain colonial régimes, not as re- 
gards their political sovereignty, but as regards equality of economic 
rights and cooperation of credit between European States, which, 
having achieved collective security and mutual assistance, should in 
consequence be considered as associates and not rivals. 

Article XXI—All these problems should be dealt with as soon as 
political security is established by a special section of the European 
commission, and should be previously submitted, if necessary, to 
the Council of the League of Nations or to a general conference to 
which might be invited States not members of the League. 


Part Four: FINAL PROVISIONS 
All Within Framework of League 


Article XXII—Nothing in the present peace plan shall be con- 
sidered as opposed to the Covenant of the League of Nations or as 
forming an obstacle to its application, the plan and the Covenant to 
be, if necessary, harmonized to meet the agreements that may be 
made between co-contractants. 

Article XXIII—It is suggested that all organizations forecast in 
the present plan should be as far as possible those which already 
exist in the League of Nations or that the League of Nations should 
be asked to create those which do not yet exist. 
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Article XXIV—Final adhesion to the peace plan connotes 
hesion to the covenant of the League of Nations, whose princip 
remain the supreme law of the co-contractants. 

Article XX V—Failure by any State in the European community 
to adhere to this plan should not prevent its realization by other 
States that desire it. Modification of the plan would then, howev 
be necessary, notably with regard to the organization of collective 
security, mutual assistance, and disarmament. 


¥ 
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INSURANCE AGAINST WAR! 


By THE HONORABLE WILLIAM E. RICHARDSON 
Representative in Congress from Pennsylvania 


The question now under consideration is “‘Can America stay out of 
the next war?” We should all be thankful that at last this question 
is being given the attention it deserves by the American people. 
Throughout the entire country public opinion is urging some action 
upon the Government, and the result has been the introduction of 
numerous bills in the Congress which are popularly referred to as 
“neutrality legislation.” 

The proposals contained in this so-called neutrality legislation are 
startling in their revolutionary character and far-reaching in their 
possible effect upon the fundamentals of American foreign policy. It 
is perhaps well at this time to reexamine America’s position and the 
various suggested plans of action. 

Every thinking person today, especially if he be old enough to 
have witnessed the World War, realizes that the greatest threat 
to our national well-being and to civilization itself is the threat of 
another world conflict. Another world war would probably destroy 
the last vestige of democracy in Europe. It would tear down all post- 
war progress toward economic recovery made in that part of the 
world. It would threaten the national economy and the political 
institutions of the United States with destruction. 

Today there is a general feeling that the world, especially the Old 
World, is drifting toward another great war. The American people 
have suddenly become alive to that possibility, and many of them 
are rushing to Washington, almost in panic and hysteria, to seek 
protection from an impending calamity through governmental 
action. They realize that if war comes, it will be tremendously diff- 
cult, in this modern, interdependent world, to keep America from 
being involved. But they want to be kept out and “want something 
done about it” at once. 

Perhaps we are waking up just a bit late. We have had ample 
opportunity to ‘‘do something about it’ since 1918. Rightly or 
wrongly, we have since the war refused to join any cooperative organi- 
zation for keeping the peace among nations. In the face of an impend- 
ing world war, we seem to be as helpless as we were in 1914. 


1 Speech made in the House of Representatives, January 31, 1936. 


any instrument of action in the international field. We can make n 
official protest as a member of any international organization. Und 
our policy of isolation we have tied our hands as far as effective 
cooperative action with other nations to prevent war is concerned. In_ 
order to protect ourselves from war, we find that we must act alone. 
There seems to be two ways of trying to prevent war: | 
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I. By CoopEeraTIvE ACTION 


This method involves the joining or associating with an organiza- 
tion or group of nations for the purpose of taking united action to 
prevent war or to prevent its spreading after it has broken out. It 
contemplates positive action on the part of neutral nations against 
belligerents. In practice, it logically develops into a method of dis-_ 
couraging aggressors and protecting the nation which is being 
attacked. 

II. By SincLte Action 


This method involves the setting up of as many lightning rods as 
possible in the hope that there are enough to prevent the lightning 
from striking the house. It might be said that this method contem- 
plates negative action. At all events, it is a policy of never taking 
sides, no matter how serious or vital the issue. It is not totally unlike 
the practice of the ostrich when danger threatens. 

The United States has not adopted the first policy—that of co- 
operative action. A representative body of the American people has 
turned down all recommendations made by five successive Presi- 
dents—Wilson, Harding, Coolidge, Hoover, and Roosevelt—that 
this nation adopt a policy of international cooperative action. We 
still stand alone. 

What, then, can we do to prevent our becoming involved in war by 
our own single action? 

The suggestion is now put forward that Congress pass neutrality 
legislation which will enable the President to keep the nation out of 
war. The theory behind this suggestion is that it is possible, through 
domestic legislation, to so isolate ourselves in wartime that we cannot 
become involved. Congress is asked to pass legislation which will 


keep us neutral at all times, thereby preventing our being drawn into 
any armed conflict. 


»4 
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That is asking for a very big order. But we in Congress are not 
surprised; we are prepared for anything, It has become a national 
habit in our country since the war to say, ‘‘ Pass a law about it,”’ just 
as though “‘passing a law” were an easy and final solution of every 
problem. After amazing results at home, this ‘‘pass a law” cure-all 
remedy is now to be prescribed for foreign ills. 

We in Congress have tackled that job. We have had advice—good, 
bad, and indifferent—from every quarter. We have been bulldozed 
by organizations and individuals, many of whom not only do not 
know what they want, but have never even taken the trouble to look 
up the definition of neutrality. 

It is very unfortunate that this legislation should have been labeled 
“neutrality legislation.” The purpose of the contemplated legislation 
is to keep us out of war and should be called ‘‘domestic war-preven- 
tion legislation.” 


NEUTRALITY 


Neutrality has two meanings: In one sense it means a policy; in 
another sense it means a status which attaches to a nation at peace 
in time of war. 

The “policy of neutrality” means the policy of refraining from 
interference in a contest. It is the policy of a nation of not taking 
sides and not lending aid to either nation engaged in a war. 

The “status of neutrality,” on the other hand, is that status 
attaching to a neutral nation under which it has certain rights and 
obligations in time of war. A neutral nation, for instance, has had the 
right to sail the seas unhindered except in blockade zones; to travel 
on peaceful errands to and from countries at war; to sell goods which 
are not contraband to belligerents; and, generally, to act along lines 
approved by international law and the custom of nations. 

The position of those who are now advocating domestic legislation 
seems to be that we should adopt, as nearly to perfection as possible, 
a policy of neutrality, and also sacrifice as many of our rights as 
neutrals as may be necessary in order to keep us out of war. 

The effectiveness of such legislation is based, first, upon the 
assumption, correct or otherwise, that in a fight a mere bystander 
never gets hurt; and, second, upon the supposition that it was our 
insistence upon neutral rights as against German submarine warfare 
which brought us into the World War. 
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These mixed ideas of neutrality run throughout the different forms 
of legislation now being brought before the Congress. All of thes 
proposals seek peace through domestic legislation which defines and 
limits our position as a neutral in time of war. 


THE PROPOSED LEGISLATION BEFORE CONGRESS 


History has few instances of a solo flight into the nebulous realms 
of neutrality such as is contemplated under the terms of this pro- 
posed neutrality legislation. It is not often that a nation adopts a lone 
policy of forfeiting and limiting in advance its rights as a neutral, 
seeking thereby to better its chances of staying out of war. To take 
such action in conjunction with other nations is nothing new. But 
for a single nation, acting alone, to adopt this policy as a practical 
method of keeping out of war is not only unusual; it is almost revolu- 
tionary. Nevertheless, the various bills now under consideration in 
Congress all point toward the adoption by our government of this 
unique procedure. 

All of the so-called neutrality bills which have been introduced in 
the present Congress are based on the belief or fond hope that a 
nation acting alone can prevent its being dragged into war by passing 
domestic legislation limiting or terminating its various contacts with 
nations at war. 

We find a great many bills before Congress dealing with this sub- 
ject. There is the McReynolds-Pittman bill, which has now been 
reported out and is generally considered to have the blessing of the 
administration. This bill shows evidence of hard work, careful think- 
ing, and thorough preparation. Then there is the bill sponsored by 
those gentlemen who charge the great peace-loving President, Wood- 
row Wilson, with perfidy, and assert that munitions makers and 
greedy financiers caused that President to lead us into the World 
War. We also have the sweeping Ludlow bill and others. 

Throughout the various bills we find numerous provisions and 
sections upon which the sponsors are in more or less general agree- 
ment, and which are reasonably certain of being included in such 
legislation as may be finally enacted. 

All seem agreed to continue munitions control. This provision sets — 
up governmental machinery to supervise and contrél the manu- 
facturing and international traffic of arms and munitions through a 
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_ system of registration and license. This is a wise and practical meas- 


ure and a distinct step forward. 


Another section lays down the general rule that in time of war 
American citizens should be made to travel on belligerent vessels 
at their own risk. 

A further section provides that if American citizens trade with 
warring countries or their nationals they may be made to do so only 
at their own risk. In some bills this rule is mandatory; in others, at 
the discretion of the President. 

Submarines of belligerent countries may be excluded from American 
waters in another section. 

By another provision it is sought to make certain that no ships 
shall carry arms, fuel, supplies, and materials from American ports 
to belligerent warships. 

In another section it is provided that warring countries cannot 
finance their wars in the United States by selling bonds or floating 
loans in this country. 

The present law forbidding the sale and export of arms, ammuni- 
tion, and munitions of war to belligerents is to be continued as a 
part of the new legislation. 

The foregoing provisions are not considered to be seriously con- 
troversial, and, in one form or other, seem quite certain of inclusion 
in such neutrality legislation as might be enacted. 


CONTROVERSIAL PROPOSALS 


Now, however, we shall consider the controversial proposals. The 
great majority in Congress agree that there should be an embargo 
upon the shipment of arms and implements of war to belligerents. 
But what shall we do about other materials and commodities which 
are also essential in the waging of war? In truth, in modern warfare 
cotton, iron, steel, tin, oil, rubber—in fact, almost all goods and raw 
materials—are indispensable to the fighting countries. During the 
World War Great Britain placed all of these articles and many more 
upon the contraband list and sought to prevent their shipment into 
Germany. The United States followed suit after it entered the war. 
Even wheat and foodstuffs have been classed as contraband. 

How far, if at all, shall we go in embargoing these materials and 
commodities? How far may we go without destroying our own trade 
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and economic well-being? How far could we go without invitin 
retaliation by foreign countries? These are serious questions affecting 
all of our citizens. 

Some say, with sweeping gesture, ‘Embargo all goods to bellig- 
erents. Let them starve if necessary. We can make up our loss to 
shippers and exporters through taxation.” Others say, “Limit the 
belligerents to quotas based on their average normal peacetime trade 
with America.” Then, again, we hear, ‘Don’t monkey with the buzz- 
saw! The embargo of materials and goods will be much more likely to 
get us into a war than to keep us out. And, furthermore, we should 
run great danger of destroying our peacetime commerce. Also, if we 
refuse to sell during a war, we shall find after the war is over that 
other countries have stolen our markets.’ 

These proposals to embargo materials and commodities are highly | 
controversial. No one seems able to foretell what result might follow 
the passing of such legislation. The more study given to the problem, 
the more complicated and intricate it becomes, which seems an 
excellent reason for eliminating the proposals from the bill. 


TREAT THEM ALL ALIKE! 


And now we reach the most important and most significant of all 
the provisions in the suggested neutrality legislation. This provision 
states that—‘‘Any embargo, provision, or restriction . . . shall 
apply equally to all belligerents.”’ 

This, on its face, seems to be a most just and proper provision, and, 
therefore, for the best interest and welfare of the United States. But 
is it? 

Immediately we hear from those who would in no case have the 
embargoes and restrictions apply to nations in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. ‘‘How about the Monroe Doctrine?” say they. “Shall we 
allow foreign countries to attack South American and Central 
American countries and give them our blessing? Shall we permit an 
attack upon Canada by some powerful foreign nation and watch our 
good neighbor being conquered without furnishing her with even the 
raw materials and commodities necessary for her people, let alone 
arms and implements wherewith to defend herself? Shall we wait 
until she is beaten, and then try to defend ourselves against her 
powerful conqueror along that great undefended and unmilitarized 
Canadian border? Or how about Mexico under similar conditions?”” — 
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_ Food for thought? Yes; and perhaps at the very least a good reason 
for an amendment. 

But let us examine this provision more carefully. There is no doubt 
but that it is the very heart of the whole question. It is the core of 
the neutrality apple. In it is contained the whole philosophy of the 
new neutrality doctrine. ‘“Embargoes and restrictions must be 
‘applied equally to all belligerents.’’ This provision is both logical 
_and essential if one accepts this type of legislation as a guaranty of 
_ peace. All belligerents must be treated alike. 

Make no distinction between belligerents. When two nations are 
fighting, treat them both alike. Right or wrong, just or unjust, good 
or evil, aggressor or victim, Christian or heathen, yellow or white, 
tyranny or democracy, master or slave, strong or weak—what is the 
| difference? Treat them all alike. Yes even friend or foe, for this kind 
’ of neutral must not have friend or foe, but must place all belligerent 
nations in a sort of submoral, yellow, twilight zone of equality. All 
are to receive from civilized America exactly the same consideration 
‘and be equally honored. 

_ To those who wonder whether we should place America in a posi- 
'tion where she is unable to side with the right, certain legislators 
would probably say, as did Lenin and Trotsky before them: ‘‘ Don’t 
be sentimental and old-fashioned. Right and wrong are purely rela- 
tive terms.” ; 

_ It is true, of course, that such legislation has no moral basis. It is 
) purely practical. It seeks to save our hides; not our souls. 


Beyond doubt, the kind of domestic legislation now suggested is a 
very radical departure from all our previous methods of seeking to 
_ prevent war. We are, however, justified in adopting even this unique 
type of legislation if it tends to keep us out of war. This test, there- 
fore, should be applied to every provision and every proposal con- 
tained in the various bills, And in considering whether such proposal 
is likely to keep us out of war we should consider not only whether it 
may do so temporarily during a sudden outburst, but also whether 
it would be effective as a permanent policy to prevent our becoming 
involved in war. 

_ This proposed legislation should, therefore, be examined carefully. 
It is very serious legislation affecting all of us. None of it should be 
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enacted into law unless we feel sure it will carry out its purpose. In ni 
case should a provision be mandatory unless we are sure it will accom- 
plish its objective. If we are not sure, then whatever power is sive 
should be discretionary. 4 
Let us, therefore, first, examine some of the separate provisions of — 
the bills to see whether they are likely to carry out their peaceful 
purpose; and, second, examine the general policy and theory con- 
tained in this type of domestic legislation to see if the adoption of 
such policy and theory would tend to insure us against war. . 
There is much in these suggested proposals that is good. Many of 
the provisions which have been previously referred to as noncontro- 
versial should be of great assistance in helping us to steer a safe course 
if suddenly confronted with a wild outbreak, such as the World War. 
(a) The control of the manufacture and export of munitions is 
excellent. J 
(b) It might also be very wise, under certain circumstances to warn 
our citizens that if they travel on belligerent ships or trade with 
warring nations, they must do so at their own risk. On the other 
hand, it might be well to remember that what we Americans would 
like to see is a world in which it is safe for people to travel at all 
times. To announce in advance that if the safety of our citizens is” 
threatened while they are abroad, we shall do nothing about it but 
shall abandon them, is hardly a way of making the world safe for 
American travelers or traders. 4 
(c) The exclusion of belligerent submarines and the prevention of 
the use of our ports as a base of supply for belligerent warships 
should assist in avoiding awkward situations. 
(d) The proposal to close our financial and investment markets to 
warring nations, especially at this particular time when funds for 
investment are increasing in this country, seems at least prudent. 
Most of the European nations against whom this prohibition would 
apply are, however, already excluded under the terms of the Johnson 
Act. Whether this should be a permanent American policy is, of 
course, another question. q 


. 


THE EMBARGO OF MUNITIONS 


(e) The proposal to forbid the sale of arms, ammunition, and 
munitions to nations at war expresses the abhorrence of the American 
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people of the practice of hastening killing in a conflict by selling 
instruments of death to belligerents. It is a concrete expression of 
America’s strong feeling against war, which all of our people share. 
‘This proposal cannot be dismissed, however, without considering 
certain possibilities which might arise. 

_ Such a general policy might encourage world armament. Many 
‘countries, especially the smaller ones, do not manufacture their own 
‘arms and munitions, and count on being able to buy them if faced 
‘with warfare. If they no longer had that assurance, they would be 
forced to build complete arms and munitions plants of their own. 
This policy, therefore, might encourage armament everywhere, and 
might build up each nation into a fortress bristling with arms, which 
is hardly a situation conducive to the insurance of world peace. 
' On the other hand, some nations would be unable to build their 
/own munitions plants. These nations, therefore, would be helpless 
against a powerful nation which possessed the money, resources, and 
patents wherewith to equip itself fully with arms, gas, and all the 
many weapons of modern warfare, 

‘In this way we might encourage a fully armed nation to attack a 
weaker one now unprepared for war. If such aggressor knew in ad- 
vance that its victim could not buy arms after the war started, it 
_might hasten to the attack. Thus imperialistic nations could wage 
‘aggressive warfare upon weak, unprepared nations with impunity. 
_ We are not interested in encouraging our munitions plants to sell 
| munitions abroad. But if this legislative provision prevents such 
sale, would it have any effect upon our own plans for defense and 
_ preparedness? The enforcement of this provision would probably 
_end all peacetime sales to foreign countries by our factories engaged 
in the manufacture of arms, airplanes, and munitions of war. If 
. foreign countries felt that they could not renew their supply from 
) American manufacturers in time of war, they would stop buying 

_ from them during peacetimes. If these manufacturers could not exist 
) without foreign trade, then the American Government would find it 
_ necessary to subsidize them or build government factories to replace 
| them. God forbid that this government and every other government 
should be forced to build government-owned war material plants and 
officially enter the armament business. When that happens we shall 
| see such an armament race as might well destroy the wealth of the 
| world. American efforts should always be directed in the other direc- 


tion—that of world disarmament. 
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When we speak of preventing the selling of war materials it might 
also be well to remember that without foreign equipment our great 
Army would have been entirely unable to operate in 1918, althougt 
we entered the World War in April, 1917. 

An analysis of the possible effects of even this worthy legislative 
provision is somewhat discouraging, and discloses probable develop 
ments not exactly pleasant. The situation would be altogether dif 
ferent if all nations would agree not to ship arms to an aggressor, 
That would be a tremendous deterrent to aggressors. But remem 
that this legislation contemplates that we do not handicap an aggres: 
sor. Aggressors and victims are to be treated exactly alike. . 


THE EMBARGO OF MATERIALS 


(f) The proposal to extend the war embargo to materials and com- | 
modities which may be used in the conduct of war, such as cotton, 
oil, iron, and so forth, deserves very careful examination. : 

A total embargo which is advocated by some people, would b 
most serious. Foreign countries would not buy from us at all if the 
knew they could get nothing during wartime. They would seek other 
markets, even in peacetimes. What then would happen to the cotton- 
producing South, which is dependent for a living on the export 
cotton, if it lost its market to Egypt and Brazil? 

The quota system of exports is hardly a guarantee against war 
Would German submarines in the World War have refrained fr 
sinking ships laden with quota cargoes? Would England have alloy 
our goods to go through to Germany because they were quota goo 
Hardly! Quotas would not have solved our difficulties in the Worle 
War. ; 

Even under a quota system of exports it is well to consider what 
might be the effect on our peacetime trade. A foreign country is not 
likely to patronize a market wherein the seller says, ‘Sometimes I 
shall sell to you all that you wish to buy. At other times I shall limit 
your purchases by an act of Congress.’’ Under such circumstan 
a foreign country would be likely to seek other markets or try to bu 
up economic self-sufficiency within its own borders. Such practice 
encourages economic isolation and nationalism throughout the 
world. ‘ 

Advocates of this embargo provision would say, ‘Sacrifice all of 
our trade rather than kill one of our citizens in war.” 
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Certainly life is more important than trade, and we should be will- 
‘ing to run the risk of losing trade under the proposed embargo provi- 
sion if it seemed a practical measure to keep us out of war. On the 
‘other hand, we hear none of the sponsors of this provision advocate 
the economic destruction of the city of Detroit as a practical means 
. of preventing automobile accidents, which are taking the lives of our 
| people more rapidly than did the guns of the enemy during the Great 
‘War. 

_ History teaches that an embargo is a two-edged sword. If we place 
embargoes against nations, we can be sure that they will retaliate with 
_embargoes against us. We produce no high-quality tin, and we could 
/not wage war without tin. We need to import other commodities, 
“such as rubber and manganese. To be deprived of some of these 
commodities might render us defenseless in time of war. 

| The proposed embargoes would be a breach of most of our present 
_trade treaties with foreign countries. If authorized by law, we would 
| have to start negotiations for the cancelation and rewriting of prac- 
‘tically all of these treaties. 

__ These are but a few of the possible results which might ensue from 
embargo legislation. Again we find difficulties which do not appear at 
“first blush. It would seem that we must go very slow in placing 
mandatory embargoes which might lead us into unforeseen tangles 
and difficulties. 
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INTERFERENCE BY LEGISLATION 


| 
_ Throughout our history the conduct of our foreign affairs and 
| treaty-making powers have been vested in the President and the 
State Department. We in Congress do not wish the President to 
\interfere with our legislative functions. Why, then, should we inter- 
fere with his executive functions? He and the State Department are 
as patriotic as other peace-loving Americans and know infinitely 
‘more about the international situation. Wisdom requires that we 
keep the President as free as possible in carrying out of his constitu- 
tional powers. 


DispuTES BETWEEN NATIONS 


It is naively simple but entirely accurate to say that international 
| disputes cause war between nations. As long as there are separate 
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sovereign nations in this world there will be international differences. — 
America will continue to have differences with other nations. It is 
inevitable. But it is not inevitable that international differences must — 
be settled by war. The effective way to make war less likely is to help 
build up and encourage peaceful means of settling international dis- 
putes, Naturally and logically that means dealing with foreign na- 
tions and cooperating with them. This has been the world-wide — 
method encouraged and supported by American leaders before and 
since the World War. 


ISOLATION 


Has this movement been wrong? Is it all a mistake? Must we now 
adopt a neutrality program of indifference which refuses to distin- 
guish between the nation in the right and the nation in the wrong? 
The philosophy of the present neutrality movement is the philosophy — 
of isolation. Isolation is not the philosophy of freedom. A very com- 
plete state of isolation is slavery. A most complete form of isolation — 
is death. A nation can reach the latter state of perfect isolation by 
committing suicide. 


INDIFFERENCE OR COOPERATION 


To guard against being involved in war by legislation is difficult. 
To do so by domestic legislation is almost impossible. The best guar~ 
antee of peace is the preservation of free institutions. Autocracy 
breeds war. Democracy fosters peace. It is only in a world of free 
nations, in which the power of government is held by the people who 
pay the price of war, that we can look for real cooperation to prevent 
war. Peace for us in America can best be preserved by stressing our 
faith and belief in free institutions and by keeping the American 
Government free to take every possible action to protect and pre- 
serve those free institutions in the international field. Our safety lies 
in maintaining interest in and not indifference to the principles of 
liberty, freedom, and democracy at home as well as abroad. 

If we wish to keep America at peace the policy to adopt is one of | 
positive action. Indifference and apathy are not weapons of defense. 
A free country in order to survive in the present-day world—where 
free institutions are threatened with destruction by the growth of 
aggressive autocracy, and where the act of every nation is bound to 
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have its effect upon every other nation—must be ever willing to pro- 
tect and defend free institutions by every available instrument of 
sama or every available weapon of war. American institutions cannot 
_survive if our government places the national seal of approval on a 
_ policy of international cowardice. 
| Some problems are not so simple as to admit of solution by enact- 
“ment of domestic law. Conditions change, especially in the inter- 
“national field, and some situations must be met as and when they 
arise. In order to meet them successfully it is necessary that they 
whom we have authorized to act for us should have freedom of 
action. 
__ It is quite proper and desirable that we should enact domestic 
legislation to protect ourselves against the shock of a sudden war. 
Such legislation is good emergency legislation. It may be wise to give 
' the Executive the power to impose an embargo on arms and perhaps 
| even materials of war, and power to forbid war loans, and to curtail 
the movement of our citizens and ships in time of war. But as far as 
_possible, this power should be permissive and discretionary. We 
should not place the President and State Department in a strait- 
jacket while conducting our foreign affairs. To do so would be more 
likely to involve us in war than preserve the peace, which is the hope 
| of all American citizens. 
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FACING THE FUTURE! 


By Mrs. Aucust BELMONT 


My appearance on this platform may require some explanation other 
than the fact that Mrs. Catt graciously extended the invitation which 
provided the opportunity. I do not represent any organization or 
organized group opinion. Unfortunately, I am not a scholar, nora 
specialist in any branch of research. If I represent anything at all, it” 
is the average individual. My right to speak on this program may 
consist in the fact that I served with the American Red Cross fro 4 
the moment the United States went to war in 1917. In the course of 
that service, I traveled thousands of miles over the United States, 
talking with and to many thousands of civilians and soldiers. I spent 
five months in France and England, visiting hospitals and camps 
belonging to our army and those of our allies and inspecting work o: 7 
various kinds connected with them. 

Remembering the expressed convictions and hopes of our people 
at that time, I find myself profoundly surprised that any considerable 
number today could possibly believe that the leadership which took us” 
into the last war was that of a group of international bankers. Many 
factors were responsible for our decision, but memory must be short 
indeed if we can forget the motivating causes which stirred us so 
deeply during the three years from 1914 to 1917. 

We did not go to war because Germany violated the neutrality o 
Belgium, but it had a profound effect upon the American mind; wi 
did not go to war because, in her effort to subdue her enemy, Germany 
initiated the use of poison gas to the horror of the civilized world; 
our participation was not due to the sinking of the Lusitania, though 
these ruthless acts aroused a passionate feeling of righteous indigna- 
tion,—the contemptuous disregard for treaties, for the rights of 
noncombatants, the cruel submarine warfare, paved the way to our 
conviction as to what was right and what was wrong, and wh 
Germany finally assumed to dictate to this country where our shi 
could go and what they could carry, that last act, interfering so 
drastically with our policies at that time, finally brought us into the 
war. Could any group of international bankers have drawn this 
country into war on the opposite side? A goodly number of us still 

Address delivered before The National Committee on the Cause and Cure of War, 
January 24, 1936. ¥ 
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believe that when we went to war we chose the side of right and the 
‘right side. 

With all the disillusionment that has come to us during the past 
eighteen years, I consider it is fair to maintain that our quarrel 
should not lie with the fact that we went to war in 1917, but that 
since the Armistice we have all failed miserably to secure a just, a 
real, and a lasting peace. There, indeed, is a cause for study. Speaking 
frankly, we ourselves have played a real part in this failure, and 


might well cry, ‘“ Mea culpa.”’ 


When the war was over, the United States moved to first place 
in the family of nations—she was the great creditor of the world. 


_As European nations turned to face the colossal problems of recon- 
struction (France, England, and Germany bowed under the tragic 
‘loss of almost a complete generation of their manhood), America’s 


future policies became of the utmost importance. But America with- 
drew into herself and remained aloof, being unready for world leader- 


ship and unwilling to assume it. Hindsight may make it seem that 


by not participating in the League of Nations we have saved our- 
selves a certain amount of involvement in the difficulties of other 
nations, but where is the prophet who can tell us how far the peace 
of the world might have progressed had America joined the League? 
It was not, and is not a perfect instrument, but why should anyone 
assume it was a finished product, why expect any instrument of such 
delicacy and importance to spring fully equipped from the head of 
Jove? 

How strangely inadequate, ridiculous, and unsafe the original 
motor car looks to us today. Yet, in spite of an appalling number of 
deaths to motorists and others, we pay the price and go on improving 
both the cars and, let us hope, our use of them. However, with all 
the mistakes and abortive efforts of the League, if, by our lack of 


| cooperation or by destructive criticism, we destroy this League of 


Nations, the next generation with great difficulty will have to devise 
a new machine, very similar to this, for the same purpose, because all 
peoples in increasing numbers are today demanding that wars must 
cease—but I venture to say we cannot outlaw war until we establish 
a legitimate means by which the expanding needs of small nations 
may be discussed, bargained for, and adjusted. Without the ma- 
chinery for such negotiations participated in by all the nations of 
the world, the demand for war to cease is just an empty order for 
waves to stand still. 
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Our own people are as nearly unanimous in their wish for peace — 
as they will probably ever be about anything. We have no desire for 
conquest, no need for territorial expansion, and fortunately those 
who need territorial expansion are thousands of miles away from our 
shores. Let us go down upon our knees and thank God fasting that 
such is the situation of this country. Meanwhile, let us not forget 
that others who have suffered infinitely more from the recurring 
cruelties of war than we have, are crying aloud for peace even more 
passionately than we are—but for us, or anyone, to demand peace 
and do little or nothing to help secure it would seem almost as 
ineffective a policy as to sit in a comfortable motor car moving tom 
ward a precipice and, while insisting that we do not want to go near 
the precipice, do nothing to steer our machine away from the danger ~ 
which so obviously lies ahead. 

In the United States, isolation and neutrality in future wars vie 
with financial security for first place among subjects demand 
constructive policies and wise decisions. If our main object is ‘ 
stay out of trouble for the next few years, we might try for an even 
more intense nationalism than exists today. But even if it were 
possible to maroon ourselves in unreachable space, the privileges of | 
isolation seem extremely doubtful. The more discussions are devel- | 
oped, the more it appears that to struggle for isolation only would — 
merely mean side-stepping facts which before long must be faced for 
our own self-interest. Also, as the strongest, richest, safest nation, 
have we not a moral obligation toward the rest of the world in helping 
to further a general program for reconstruction? Like a house sadly 
in need of repair, the longer we delay the more serious and costly the 
ultimate repairs have to be. If civilization is to advance in a modern 
world we should be prepared to contribute something to that prog- 
ress, The peace of the world is a supreme objective. Can we sit with 
our face in the corner and take no hand in its development? 

We are now realistically making up our minds that we cannot 
secure peace by wishing, and is it not better thoughtfully, courage- 
ously to face the direct issue of a constructive program and its cost? 
How can we bind ourselves to be rigidly and absolutely neutral, 
unless we are willing to abandon an interest in the sort of world 
we would live in; unless we are willing to abandon our freedom to 
choose between right and wrong; unless we are willing to permit some 
friendly nation with ideas of justice and standards of civilization 
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‘similar to our own to be wiped out in a struggle with an opposing 
‘Power; and unless we are willing to abandon the possibility of help 
for ourselves in some future time of emergency? Face to face with 
‘fundamental issues of major importance to the future of its children 
‘and the country they will inherit, America’s complete neutrality in 
world affairs would seem to be incredible. A simple bonfire and an all- 
‘consuming conflagration may have equally small beginnings, and the 
‘theory that an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure applies 
‘to war as well as to medicine. 

_ From the average citizen’s point of view, it appears obvious that 
we need a simple, clearly defined foreign policy based on fundamental 
' principles, dispassionately arrived at after careful study, unmixed 
_ by emotion and agitation of political propaganda—a foreign policy 
with a long-range vision, one that may be sustained and maintained 
‘irrespective of which party is in power. In modern times there are 
| enough unexpected events, both national and international, that must 
be treated as emergencies, but an indefinite, uncertain, hand to 
mouth emergency existence in foreign affairs is dangerous and unlike- 
ly to promote peace. 

_ Some poet has said: 

| Life is an arrow—first you must know 

: What mark to aim at, how to use the bow, 

| _ Then pull to the head and let it go. 

| What mark to aim at? Aye, there’s the rub. It seems almost impos- 
| sible at times for the average citizen to make up his mind what is the 
_ right thing to hope or to work for in the best interests of his country. 
| We need disinterested intellectual leadership, and we need accurate 
information. There is frequently a divergence of opinion among 
honest, well-informed men on subjects of major importance, but 
why, to these normal difficulties, add greater confusion by spilling 
hatred and prejudice in unnecessarily large and disagreeable doses 
over our problems? Subjects under public discussion are presented 
_ so frequently from platforms, and by every avenue of publicity which 
attracts the attention, with a strange mixture of truth, half-truth, 
| misinformation, and insinuation; and now modern science has pro- 
_ vided through the radio and the films other tongues to add to the 
| confusion of Babel which already existed to bewilder the inquiring 
mind of the would-be patriot. How is it possible to reach thoughtful 
_ conclusions about our national or international requirements in the 
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midst of so much noisy prejudice, bitterness, and ill will? Vitriolie 
diatribes make peace, at home as well as abroad, most difficult t 
achieve, in fact one might fear almost unattainable. Apparen y 
the political ‘‘ins’’ are accusing the “‘outs’’ of the sins of both Parties 
for generations, and the “‘outs’’ are accusing the “ins” of all these 
and a brand new crop of misdeeds as well. The average citizen, eage 4 
to have accurate information for thoughtful consideration rather 
than this eternal appeal to the dramatic unstable part of our em 
tions, is tempted to say: ‘‘A plague o’ both your houses.” 
Occasionally groups or individuals discuss dictatorship, as if we 
had one here already. Whatever our mistakes, we have not mad 
that one, and are not likely to; in fact, our problem may become 
that of several dictators at the same time. 
If our so-called representatives in government are as poor 
agitators insistently lead us to believe, surely we ourselves are to 
blame, and on two counts: (1) We put them there, and (2) ever since, q 
by pressure of minority groups and factions, we have told them, b 
thousands on thousands of telegrams and letters, and by lobbie 
what to do, until it is no longer possible to fix the responsibility fo 
the actions of Congress. Take for instance the recent decision of th 
United States in regard to the World Court. The question of whether 
we should or should not join was a matter of grave importance. 
Which view may be correct is beside the point at this time, but th 
question I wish to raise is: In matters of foreign policy should we no 
trust to our government representatives? They surely must have — 
greater knowledge than we, the average citizens, have at our disposal, 
and should be able to see what is good for the nation as a whol 
better than we can. If we do not like what our elected representatives | 
do, we can turn them out and secure a better set, we hope. It takes — 
knowledge, fixity of purpose, vision, and often a real degree of mora t 
courage on the part of men in office, to do the temporarily unpopular 
thing required, to direct the course of a great nation. Can this country 
be steered wisely and generously as her destiny demands by a group 
of back seat drivers? How can we, the busy, not too well a 
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citizens, formulate sound views about necessary policies when our 
emotions are constantly and passionately being whipped into various 
shapes by prejudiced groups or individuals jockeying for political 
or other power? Ultimately public opinion will and should govern, — 
but is not its function that of the engine which drives the ship or the 
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body politic, forward or backward, rather than that of the slender 
hetiieel which determines its course? 

| Representative government and a thoughtful informed con- 
'stituency offer a fine partnership in the conduct of public affairs. 
When we are deeply troubled about the quality of our leadership, we 
: may comfort ourselves with these words of General Sherman: 


| I bid you all be of good cheer, for there are plenty of brave 
men still left who are determined that the sun, as he reviews our 
continent from San Francisco to Chesapeake Bay, shall see a 
united people, and not a bundle of quarreling factions. 


| With all its unfulfilled aspirations, democracy is still the great 
adventure of the modern world. In the last analysis, will not the 
‘brave always decide there are some things worth fighting for—self- 
defense, freedom of speech, and democracy? But freedom of speech 
‘should not be interpreted to mean the right to destroy things of 
| major importance in the moral fiber of a community; to trample on 
‘the personal liberty of high-minded individuals, simply because of 
! “public curiosity; or carelessly to destroy respect for character. The 
pastime of mud slinging at our representatives at home and abroad 
“robs us of national dignity and international respect. 
_ With all the ghastly horror of the recent war, it provided three 
things at least which we need at the present time: unity of purpose, 
a willingness to make sacrifices for the common good, and self- 
control. Perhaps the greatest of these is self-control. We have every 
_right to cross the street, but we surrender a section of that right to 
| cross just as and when we please, partly with the fundamental idea 
. of self-preservation, and partly in the general interest of others. In 
the interest of peace abroad, could we not surrender a little of our 
freedom publicly to ridicule and insult other nations in regard to their 
leaders, their policies, their motives? Good will is recognized as an 
important element in peace. Why discard it for a temporary and quite 
| unimportant relief to some individual’s feelings, humorous or other- 
wise? A voluntary surrender of the outer boundaries of liberty is not 
an unreasonable price to pay for real freedom, whether that freedom 
lies in the use of power, trade, liquor, or words. In fact, one might go 
so far as to predict that, if democracy fails, it probably will be for 
lack of self-control more than any other thing. If democracy is worth 
the price our ancestors paid for it, is it not worth some sacrifice on 
our part of the outer fringes of our liberties? 
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an aristocracy of character, character among nations as well as among _ 
individuals? Is it not essential as a first step toward peace that we 
should be able to count upon signed agreements and treaties? They _ 
may be modified or canceled by mutual agreement, but in this ne 
era with an expanding vision of social requirements the world can n 
longer permit solemn contracts to be destroyed as so much worthless 
paper. The weak must inevitably lean upon the strong and the richer — 
help the poorer. Lincoln gave us in the Gettysburg Address a stand-__ 
ard of philosophy for reconstruction. , 

A statement of Woodrow Wilson, made in August, 1914, might 
well serve for our guidance in the present reconstruction period: q 


My thought is of America. I am speaking, I feel sure, the 
earnest wish and purpose of every thoughtful American that 
this great country of ours, which is, of course, the first in our 
thoughts and in our hearts, should show herself in this time of 
peculiar trial a nation fit beyond others to exhibit the fine poise 
of undisturbed judgment, the dignity of self-control, the efficien- 
cy of dispassionate action; a nation that neither sits in judg- 
ment upon others nor is disturbed in her own counsels and 
which keeps herself fit and free to do what is honest and dis- 
interested and truly serviceable for the peace of the world. 

Shall we not resolve to put upon ourselves the restraint 
which will bring to our people the happiness and the great and 
lasting influence for peace we covet for them? 
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ISOLATION! 
By J. N. Métaxa 


I The past year has brought practically no relief to the stagnation 

from which the commercial world in general has been suffering for 
. /many years. The laws and regulations which hamper the whole 
| ‘commercial and industrial world continue to act detrimentally in all 
their severity, and every initiative of trade is paralyzed. As a result, 
all the countries within their tariff barriers resemble the feudal 
| parons of the Middle Ages who held their castles isolated from the 
external world and only emerged from their towers when some 
‘unfortunate travelers passed through their domain, for the purpose of 
making them pay very dearly for the right to continue their journey. 
| The governments of various countries are unwilling or unable to 
_ comprehend that such industrial and commercial isolation among the 
| different peoples can be of no useful service to any country and will 
_surely result in the final impoverishment of almost every country 
_and in the ruin of modern civilization of which we are so proud! 
In the addresses which I have had the honor to deliver before you 
during the last seven or eight years, I have explained the evil results 
of such an economic policy for all branches of world economy. 
i 


' Today allow me to discuss a question which I consider to be closely 
‘related to the general economy among the various peoples. This 
question has to do with the great encouragement to trade between 
nations brought about by travelers visiting foreign countries. Every- 
where there is intense propaganda in favor of such travel; and it is 
very true that frequent visits or sojourns in foreign countries have 
_important economic results. There are economists who estimate 
_ that short or long visits of foreigners in the countries of their choice 
_ occasion a transfer of capital often amounting to billions of francs, 
without counting the very great and important intellectual and moral 
_ benefit which such exchanges of visits bring to each country. 

| Now, I ask what all countries, almost without exception, are 
doing for the purpose of facilitating and encouraging foreign visits? 
I remember that about thirty-five years ago I traveled in many 
countries of Europe and Asia Minor, stopping in almost all the large 
‘centers of the different countries. I arrived at Athens whence I 


i 1 Translated from an address delivered before the General Assembly of the Greek 
| Chamber of Commerce of Marseilles, France, on January 25, 1936. 
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intended to go to Smyrna and other cities of Asia Minor and to 
Constantinople. What was my annoyance when I learned that not 
only was a passport necessary to go to Smyrna, a thing which I 
knew already, but that it would be necessary to have official permis- 
sion to go from Smyrna to Constantinople! Up to that time I had no : 
worry other than to be sure that I had enough money with me to 
buy the railroad or boat tickets and to pay for hotel accommoda- 
tions, so it seemed to me then that Turkey was a little behind the 
times in certain respects! But at the present time almost every coun- 
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a visit or even to pass through. What passports, what numerous visas" 
for almost every voyage, what cards of identity, permits for tem- 
porary residence, what renewals of these cards of identity and of these 
permits, are required practically everywhere! And in certain countries { 
when one remains a single day over the time announced to “— 
authorities, woe to the unfortunate traveler who neglects to notif 7 
the police in advance! In some countries one still is obliged to declare 
the last penny in his pockets, and easily made errors have mos 
disastrous consequences. The result of all this is that without excep- 
tion those for whom travel used to be an intellectual pleasure say to 
themselves that the game is not worth the candle, and they stay a 
home, which causes serious loss to almost all countries. 

We could cite large countries where in former times the amoun 
of business coming directly from travel and residence of foreigners 
was estimated at fifteen billion francs, while today the estimate 
hardly reaches four billion. It may be argued that, though the diffi- 
culties from which travel suffers have increased, on the other han 
security in the various countries is greater precisely because of the 
watchfulness exercised at the frontiers and over the foreigners resid- 1 
ing in these countries. I, as a lawyer with many friends among 
magistrates and lawyers, can assure you that those who comply ab- 
solutely with all regulations and appear to be entirely correct vith 
the authorities and whose passports and cards of identity are un- 
impeachable are very likely to be criminals; often they even possess 
a number of passports or cards of identity perfectly in order! 

What is the object of all this discussion? Let us hope that within q 
short time some one of the great civilized countries will decide to set 
a good example and to abolish the unendurable annoyances now 
facing those who wish to travel. If such an example were given by ; 
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yreat country, immediately you would see all the civilized countries, 
rreat or small, take similar action, to the great encouragement of 
ravel in the various countries and to the economic and even moral 
>rofit of all peoples. 

As for those petty profits which are derived from the issuance of 
dassports, visas, and cards of identity, etc., it would be very easy to 
‘qual these without annoyance, as for example, in the form of a tax 
yn residence of foreigners. 
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PREFACE 


The following study of the relations of the United States to the 
League of Nations, the Permanent Court of International Justice, 
and the International Labour Organisation during the year 1935 
| is one of a series of similar studies issued by the Geneva Research 
Center since 1930. Besides recording the extent of this country’s 


|association with organized international cooperative agencies, the 


report provides in condensed form an excellent review of world affairs 
for the period covered not only in the fields of politics, economics, 


and finance, but also as regards humanitarian and social problems 


_ of general interest. 


NicHoLas MurRAY BUTLER 
New York, May 8, 1936. 
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THE UNITED STATES 
AND WORLD ORGANIZATION DURING 1935! 


INTRODUCTION 


The relations of the United States to the three principal agencies 
organized since the World War for the development of cooperation 
and peace between nations were as uneven during 1935 as the world 
‘situation which formed their background. This could not be better 
illustrated than by the fact that during the year the United States 
‘entered into full membership in the International Labour Organisa- 
‘tion, formally rejected membership in the Permanent Court of 
International Justice, and pursued a middle ground in the many 
activities of the League of Nations. 

There was in these differing relationships much of reversal and 
something of fitfulness. The Labour Organisation, of which in a few 
brief months in 1935 the United States became an outstanding 
/member, had long been almost completely ignored by Washington. 
The Court, which the Senate rejected during 1935, had, on the 
contrary, been an announced Government policy since The Hague 
‘Conference. The League, in even wider swings of policy, had been 
in large part called into being by the United States, abandoned by 
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that country at birth, and more recently accepted for limited 
‘cooperation. 
_ Similar shifts also occurred as regards specific policies. By 1935 
for instance, the United States had become the principal exponent 
of an arms traffic control of which in the early twenties she had been 
the leading opponent. More important still, America’s whole basic 
[policy of neutrality, including particularly the old ‘freedom of the 
jseas’’ issue, seemed under revision during the year. Evidence was 
plentiful that the United States had not yet found her permanent 
jplace in world life and that the pendulum will continue to swing 
back and forth under the strain of domestic conflict and uncertainty. 
The outstanding feature in America’s international outlook during 
the year was undoubtedly the entry into force of the Neutrality 
Act of 1935. This formed the basis of her relationship to the Italo- 
Ethiopian dispute and regulated all her policies throughout, espe- 
cially as regards the measures taken by the League to restrain 
‘aggression. The United States took no position as to the merits of 
| 1Reprinted by permission from Geneva Special Studies, Vol. VI, No. 10, 1935. 
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the case and treated both parties with juridical equality. Neverthe 
less, she left no doubt as to her reprobation of aggression, and het 
policy, however neutral in law, closely followed in practical effect 
that adopted by the other nations through the League. 
Despite this, there was for the first time a profound difference 
in the juridical basis of action. The United States stood on the 
Neutrality Act and nearly three score other nations on the Covenant, 
While a certain concordance of action occurred and while certa 
preoccupations as to American policy no longer subsisted, the ques- 
tion remained whether in actual fact the United States had come 
nearer to or gone further away from general cooperative action. The 
experiences of 1935 bade fair to encourage, if not to force, a clearer 
definition of America’s place in the world. { 
Apart from the Italo-Ethiopian dispute, American relations with 
the League continued much as in previous years, with the usual 
progression in friendly cooperation. As heretofore, the United States 
envisaged those relations seriatim and case by case rather than 
institutionally as part of a whole. She participated in the League’s 
various activities according to their interest to her, but was unm 
represented in the Assembly and Council which authorized these 
activities, provided their framework, and often pressed forward 
their results. 
In the political field, the United States had a special relationship 
with the League in the Italo-Ethiopian dispute, cooperated on co 
mon lines in the Chaco dispute, followed sympathetically the F 
Eastern activities, but had no part in the two major European 
solutions of the Saar valley and the Marseilles assassinations. In 
the disarmament field, she presented the two drafts which served 
as the basis of discussion at League committees on the arms trafi 
and the Permanent Disarmament Commission. In the econom 
and financial field, while she did not participate in the major Assem- 
bly discussions, the Secretary of State sent a warm letter of endorse 
ment of their results, and Government experts participated in a 
number of special technical committees. American response 
League activities in the humanitarian and social field ran all the w 
from inability to take part in certain proposals such as group sett 
ment of refugees, to complete participation, backed by Congressional 
approval, in the anti-drug work. Various branches of the Executive 
continued in technical or informational relations with Geneva, ‘ 
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‘Department of State formally registering all treaties with the 
League and replying to various circular letters and other Depart- 
ments assembling facts and statistics. Congress also took more part 
during 1935 than heretofore, both Houses passing appropriations 
for the League’s anti-drug work and membership in the Labour 
Office, and the Senate re-ratifying the Arms Traffic Convention, 
while rejecting the Court Protocols. 
_ Wide as this cooperation was, it was also largely secondary. The 
United States, in fact, participated in many special conferences or 
committees but not in the central agencies mapping out and stimu- 
lating international life. As a result, the United States did not have 
‘the opportunity to bring her views to bear on the full range of inter- 
ational life, nor did the other nations have the immense stimulation 
hich American cooperation would have given. The loss was twofold. 

An exactly contrary situation prevailed as to the International 
Labour Organisation. The United States, by resolution of Congress, 
‘had become a full member of this new agency of social justice. During 
1935 her delegates took a dominating part in both the General and 
the Maritime Conferences, giving the decisive impetus which estab- 
lished the forty-hour week on an international basis and sharing in 
‘the realization of long sought rights for seamen. Her representatives 
and experts also took their places in the Governing Body, the various 
De cinttves and the Labour Office itself. This had the double result 
fe stimulating the Organisation to new energy and service and of 
‘being of direct assistance to the United States in making available 
\to it the rich experience of others and in helping to improve standards 
in various competitive countries. 

The World Court experienced an opposite fate. Membership in 
{this agency of international justice, largely created by American 
‘insistence and ingenuity, and urged by every President and Secretary 
‘of State since the War, was rejected by just a few more than a third 
‘of the Senate. Thus a nation based on law and a written constitution, 
‘which exalts its own Supreme Court to a unique position and which 
from its birth has urged judicial settlement of international disputes, 
'was constrained to withhold still longer its support of a Court of 
‘sixty-one nations which has already settled a considerable number of 
cases in its first thirteen years. 

Such was the broad record for 1935. Despite the unevenness, 
America’s relations with organized international cooperation seem 
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slowly steadying and stabilizing. The United States appears, almost 
without conscious realization and often by a method of trial and 
error, to be testing out various policies and possibilities and to be 
evolving a basis upon which she can permanently associate with 
the other nations. The year 1935, while witnessing some setbacks, 
nevertheless showed a general development. Not only was there 
definite progress on many non-controversial lines, but there was 
thrown up the whole most fundamental problem of America’s basic 
relationship to the world which it may take years to solve. 


LEAGUE oF NATIONS 
Italy and Abyssinia 


The Italo-Abyssinian dispute, starting at the outset of 1935 as 
a minor incident, developed with dramatic suddenness during the 
year into the most serious conflict since the World War. Open 
aggression took place in Africa; sanctions were decreed for the first 
time at Geneva; Washington searched for a new policy. The League 
and the United States were profoundly involved not only in their 
specific policies but also in their mutual relations. The United States 
could not be unaffected by the collective action of fifty other nations 
in applying restraining measures; the policies of those nations could 
not be unaffected by the attitude of the world’s largest single eco- 
nomic and financial unit. The results reversed many traditional 
policies and opened up new perspectives in international rela- 
tionships. 

During the early months the United States was not involved in 
the dispute. For the first half of 1935, while Italy was mobilizing, 
Abyssinia appealing to the League, and the Council seeking an 
opportunity of intervention, the United States neither acted on its 
own nor formed part of the common effort for conciliation. Het 
most direct relation, indeed, was the appointment by Ethiopia of 
two of her citizens to important posts. Mr. Everett A. Colson was 
serving, when the dispute broke out and on the recommendation of 
the Department of State, as adviser to the Emperor. Similarly, 
Professor Pitman B. Potter, of the Institut des Hautes Etudes 
Internationales at Geneva, was appointed one of the Ethiopian 
arbitrators for the Walwal dispute. After protracted *meetings at 
Scheveningen, Paris, and Berne, a full deadlock on July 9, and a 
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ew start by the Council, the arbitrators unanimously decided on 
eptember 2 that responsibility for the incident could not be placed. 
“hus was swept aside the starting-point for Italy’s whole movement. 
Before this decision, however, the dispute had taken a dangerous 
urn. By late spring, the League Council, refusing to be held off 
onger, fixed a definite time-table for negotiations. Abyssinia, ever 
deeply alarmed, enlarged its field of diplomatic action by appeal 
the United States under the Pact of Paris. President Roosevelt 
Mhicdiately replied: 


_ My government, interested as it is in the maintenance of 
peace in all parts of the world, is gratified that the League of 
Nations, with a view to a peaceful settlement, has given its 

attention to the controversy which has unhappily arisen be- 

tween your government and the Italian Government and that 
the controversy is now in process of arbitration. My govern- 
ment hopes that, whatever the facts or merits of the controversy 

_ may be, the arbitral agency dealing with this controversy may 

be able to arrive at a decision satisfactory to both of the govern- 

ments immediately concerned. 

_Furthermore, and of great importance, in view of the pro- 
visions of the Pact of Paris, to which both Italy and Abyssinia 
are parties, in common with sixty-one other countries, my 
government would be loath to believe that either of them would 
resort to other than pacific means as a method of dealing with 
this controversy or would permit any situation to arise which 
| would be inconsistent with the commitments of the Pact.? 


For some reason, whether of the immediacy of the reply or of its 
ncomplete peering an interpretation was given it, as Secretary 
fal later stated, ‘‘entirely contrary to the sense of the Note.’ 
>ress dispatches had implied ‘‘that the American Government had 
tbandoned the Pact of Paris and the Pact therefore was ‘dead’.’’ 
a such doubt was not permitted to subsist long, however. On 
uly 10, Mr. Hull made a formal statement to the Italian Ambassador 
n which, after stressing America’s interest in peace, he said he felt 
pelled to impress upon him America’s “increasing concern over 
he situation.’ The following day he reiterated this viewpoint to 
the British and French Ambassadors and to the press. On July 12, 
ie issued a formal statement that: “‘The Pact of Paris is no less 
lading now than when it was entered into by the sixty-three nations _ 
_ 2 Department of State Press Release, July 5, 1935. 


| *Department of State Press Release, September 12, 1935. 
4 Department of State Press Release, September 12, 1935. 
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that are parties to it.”’ Similarly, when peace efforts in Europe were 
approaching a tense moment, President Roosevelt, on August 1, said 
At this moment when the Council of the League of Nations — 
is assembled to consider the ways for composing by pacific means _ 
the differences that have arisen between Italy and Ethiopia, 

I wish to voice the hope of the people and the Government of the 


United States that an amicable solution will be found and that — 
peace will be maintained. 


» 

Telegrams along the same line were dispatched to various goy- 
ernments.! S 

On August 30, the world was stunned by news of a huge concession 
in Abyssinia granted to an American corporation. The American 
Government took an immediate and unprecedented action. It in- 
formed the company “that the granting of this concession had been 
the cause of great embarrassment not only to this government but 
to other governments . . . and that it was highly desirable that 
the necessary steps be taken at the earliest possible moment to 
terminate the present concession.’ Within four days time the 
matter was liquidated. 

Meanwhile, the general situation was becoming almost hopeless. 
On September 12, as the League at its annual Assembly was making 
a final effort for conciliation, Mr. Hull issued another statement 
recapitulating the steps heretofore taken, emphasizing anew the 
obligation of peaceful settlement, and stressing that “armed conflict 
in any part of the world cannot but have undesirable and adverse 
effects in every part of the world.’’* He concluded with the sober 
warning that ‘‘the American Government asks of those countries 
which appear to be contemplating armed hostilities that they 
weigh most solicitously the declaration and pledge given in the 
Pact of Paris.’” 4 

This appeal, and the more specific efforts of the League, proved 
unavailing. Italy rejected the proposed settlement, mobilized her 
whole populace, and on October 3 sent her army across the frontier. 
In two days, the League’s Committee of Thirteen adjudged that 
Italy “has resorted to war in disregard of its covenants under 
Article 12 of the Covenant of the League of Nations.’’8 

5 Department of State Press Release, September 9, 1935. 

6 Department of State Release, September 12, 1935. 


7 Department of State Release, September 12, 1935. 
8 Document C.417.1935.VII. 
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} On the same day the United States took drastic action, based on 
‘its Neutrality Act. President Roosevelt bluntly described the situa- 
tion as ‘‘a state of war within the intent and meaning of the Joint 
Resolution.’’® He issued two Proclamations,® one embargoing the 
‘export of arms, ammunition, and implements of war to both bel- 
ligerents, and the other warning American citizens against traveling 
‘on ships of either country. He went even further, however, in an 
‘accompanying statement, saying: ‘‘In these specific circumstances, 
\I desire it to be understood that any of our people who voluntarily 
engage in transactions of any character with either of the belligerents 
do so at their own risk.”’ 

_ This news, reaching Geneva early Sunday morning, was electric. 
It meant, in short, that the United States had already embargoed 
jarms shipments, that it would not enforce the old ‘‘freedom of the 
‘seas’ policy which had caused such conflict in the World War, and 
ha it would not interfere with sanctions. Its immediate result 
/was that the League the next day adopted the same list of arms to be 


embargoed as had President Roosevelt, though applying it only 
i Italy as the aggressor. 

Immediately after, the League Committee for Coordination of 
‘Measures under Article 16 of the Covenant adopted with lightning- 
jlike rapidity a series of proposals on financial measures, prohibition 
of imports from Italy, embargo on certain exports to Italy, and 
ton of mutual support. Throughout the discussions the 
‘status and policy of non-member States had been of predominant 
limportance. The Committee accordingly transmitted them all the 
principal documents and stated that it ‘‘would welcome any com- 
‘munication which any non-Member State may deem it proper to 
‘make or notification of any action which it may be taking in the 
circumstances,’’!° 
I Secretary Hull replied fully on October 26. He emphasized the 
‘interest of the Government in the prevention of war, cited America’s 
lvarious peace commitments, recalled the actions already taken, and 
added that: 

The course thus pursued in advance of action by other govern- 
ments . . . represents the independent and affirmative policy 
of the Government of the United States, and indicates its pur- 
pose not to be drawn into the war and its desire not to con- 


| ® Department of State Press Releases, 5 and 6, October 6, 1935. 
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tribute to a prolongation of the war. . . . It views with ~ 
sympathetic interest the individual or concerted efforts of other 7 
nations to preserve peace or to localize and shorten the duration © 
of war.1! 


Meanwhile, the extent of American trade with the belligerents 
was of vital interest on both sides of the Atlantic. On October 30, 
Secretary Hull emphasized that the Government was giving “the 
most diligent and earnest attention to this and other phases’’? of 
the dispute. He recalled the President’s statement of October 5 and 
his of October 10, and concluded: “It is my opinion that our citizens 
will not be disposed to insist upon transactions to derive war profits 
at the expense of human lives and human misery.” On the same day, 
President Roosevelt, in a similar press statement said: “I do not 
believe that the American people will wish for abnormally increased 
profits that temporarily might be secured by greatly extending our 
trade in such materials; nor would they wish the struggles on the 
battlefield to be prolonged because of yee accruing to a - 
paratively small number of American citizens.’ 

Other branches of the Government acted on the same viel 
Secretary of Commerce Roper stated that in accordance with the 
policy of discouraging trade with the belligerents, the Shipping Board 
had sent letters to operators of all ships in which it had financial 
interest urging them to keep their vessels away from Italian and 
Ethiopian waters. Similarly, Secretary of the Interior Ickes expressed 
hope that American oil exporters would keep the letter and spirit 
of the Neutrality Act. 

Meanwhile the League was moving ahead not only to consolidate 
existing sanctions, which had been confined largely to matters 
predominantly within the control of League States, but to extend 
them to certain war materials where the cooperation of non-Member 
States was essential. The Committee of Eighteen devoted its second 
session to the possibility of including in the list, petroleum, iron, 
steel, and coal. Most difficult problems arose, however, as to transit, 
transshipment, quotas, and ratios. The Committee, therefore, de- 
cided on November 6 to approve the inclusion “‘as soon as the 
conditions necessary to render this extension effective have been 
realized.’ This was understood in part to mean informal consulta- 
tion with or information as to non-Member States. 

11 Coordination Committee, document 49. 


122 Coordination Committee, document 73. 
13 Coordination Committee, document 97. 
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Secretary Hull very shortly expressed the American Govern- 


ment’s views. On November 1 5 he stated that: 


The American people are entitled to know that there are 
certain commodities such as oil, copper, trucks, tractors, scrap- 
iron and scrap-steel, which are essential war materials although 
not actually arms, ammunition, or implements of war, and that 
according to recent government trade reports a considerably 
increased amount of these is being exported for war purposes. 
This class of trade is directly contrary to the general spirit of 
the recent Neutrality Act.4 


Hesitations and delays occurred abroad, however. At the same time 


attacks were made at home that American policy was dependent 
on others. On November 27 “authoritative statements’’ from 
Washington clarified this situation. As the London Times put it: 


It was vigorously and uncompromisingly affirmed that the 
American policy, in its conception and its fulfilment, was entirely 
independent; that it was directed towards keeping this country 
out of war and to the end that America should contribute as 
little as possible towards the prolongation of the war; and that, 
in sum, what was done in Europe had no effect on the course of 
the conduct and the action of the American Government. There 
are, it was intimated, substantial differences between the position 
and policy of the United States and those of States Members 
of the League. The United States, to begin with, had not ‘de- 
clared an aggressor’ in the war, and there was no boycott of 
Italian goods in this country. There was in fact a sharp distinc- 
tion to be drawn between a country pursuing a policy of neu- 
trality and nations which were fulfilling what they felt to be 
their contractual obligation by imposing sanctions. . . . Re- 
gardless of what others do, the Roosevelt Administration intends 
to pursue the way it has marked out. . . . The sequence of 
events has shown not that the United States was following the 
League of Nations . . . but rather the reverse." 


President Roosevelt in a letter on December 6 reiterated this 


viewpoint. His first thought, he said, had been that 


the United States should not be drawn into the conflict, but 

. I did not lose sight of the truth that the best guarantee 
against such a calamity would be the smothering of the fire 
itself. . . . You state that the efforts of fifty-two nations 
may come to nought if the United States stands aloof. I submit 
that, far from standing aloof, we have, in the various steps taken 
to date, done our share towards the restoration of peace, and in 


M4 Coordination Committee, document rot. 
1% London Times, November 28, 1935. 
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a number of respects have gone beyond the actions so far taken 
by other nations.16 
Meanwhile, events in Europe were taking a dramatic turn. Jus 
before the League was to consider embargoing new raw materia 
came the Paris peace proposals. The worldwide outburst which fol 
lowed was evidenced not least violently in press and other message; 
from the United States. There followed in startling succession po 
ponement of the Sanctions Committee, convocation of an Ext 
ordinary Council, resignation of Sir Samuel Hoare, and appointmen 
of Mr. Anthony Eden as Foreign Secretary. While the United State 
as a non-Member of the League was not immediately concerned : 
these events, it was very directly affected by them. The anxiety with 
which its government, its people, and its representatives abroa 
were following them was considerably increased by Department of 
Commerce statistics that American trade with Italy, despite all 
warnings, was increasing appreciably. i 
It was in this atmosphere that the year came to a troubled enc 
The brief months since the Walwal incident had seen war in Africe 
the first application of sanctions, the abandonment of certain tradi 
tional American policies, and the embarking on wholly new on 


were on the horizon. 


Europe 


With the grave exception of the Italo-Ethiopian affair, Eurome 
presented certain ground for encouragement in 1935. Two major vr 
crises, one of fifteen years duration between France and Germany 
over the Saar valley, and the other of dramatic suddenness between 
Yugoslavia and Hungary over the Marseilles assassinations, were 
successfully resolved by the League. The United States, though no 
officially participating in either, had a direct interest in both as 
affecting the maintenance of peace; it also had a certain indir 
subsidiary participation. 

The Saar problem came to a climax early in 1935. Ever since e 
War, this rich territory, which had temporarily been detached from 


18 London Times, December 7, 1935. 
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Germany as reparation for the destruction of the northern French 
coal mines, had presented many threatening moments for Franco- 
German, and even European, relations. On January 16, its inhab- 
itants were called upon to decide their future by plebiscite. This 
‘consultation had been organized by the League, and was unexpectedly 
ided by the first international police force. All Europe, if not a large 
part of the world, anxiously awaited the outcome. The vote, giving 
the territory overwhelmingly to Germany, was loyally accepted on 
all sides, and one of Europe’s most controversial questions thus 
brought to a settlement which few had dared to hope. That the 
consultation was universally accepted as the fairest ever held was 
‘due in large part to the Plebiscite Commission, of which Miss Sarah 
Wambaugh of Cambridge, foremost authority on plebiscites, held 
the position of Technical Adviser throughout. In addition, Professor 
James K. Pollock of the University of Michigan served as president 
lof one of the voting offices. 

| The Yugoslav-Hungarian crisis, which suddenly flared up out of 
ithe assassinations of King Alexander and Foreign Minister Barthou 
jat Marseilles, was closely comparable to an assassination which two 
‘decades before had precipitated the World War. This time, however, 
‘there was another alternative than the battlefield, and the question 
was fought out in public session of the League Council. One of its 
aftermaths was a consultation of governments as to the means of 
‘repressing acts of terrorism in view of a draft convention on the 
lsubject. The United States replied to the general circular letter that 
it “views sympathetically the motives which prompt investigation 
cof the possibilities of curbing criminal and terrorist activities through- 
out the world,” though it did not at the moment have any specific 
‘suggestions to submit. An expert committee drafted a general con- 
vention which is now under examination by governments.” 


) 
| Far East 


4 

| The Far Eastern situation, which had smoldered inactively since 
lebe Manchurian crisis, became menacing again towards the end of 
‘1935. Tremendous forces laboring beneath the surface bade fair, as 
in 1931-1933, to involve the League and the United States in their 
\double relationships both with the Pacific area and with each other. 


| 17 The reply of the United States and the report of the Committee are both con- 
a in document C.184.M.102.1935.V. 
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During the year Japan ceased to be a member of the League, con- 
firmed her denunciation of the naval treaties, and advanced ever 
further on the Continent; the U.S.S.R. became an active participant 
in League affairs; China was slowly awakening, aided partly by the 
League and claiming a seat on its Council; the United States was 
withdrawing from the further Pacific by establishing Philippine 
autonomy and advancing through her naval construction and aerial 
development; a new nation was in the making in the Philippines. 

The Manchurian crisis, which in 1931 had brought the United 
States to the League Council table, remained quiescent in 1935. 
Japan continued her effort to develop an allied government in 
““Manchukuo,” finding the difficulties more continuous and the 
advantages less immediate than anticipated, and being partly 
tempted and partly forced to go ever further afield towards Mongolia 
and North China. The other nations continued firm in the non- 
recognition policy promulgated by Secretary Stimson in January, 
1932, and adopted by the League in March. In these circumstances 
the Advisory Committee appointed to carry out the resolution of 
the Assembly, with whose sessions the United States had been 
associated, was not called upon to meet during the year. 

Japan’s withdrawal from the League, announced in the heat of 
the Manchurian crisis, became effective on March 27, 1935, with the 
expiry of the two years’ notice. Her government not only showed no 
sign of changing this decision but seemed confirmed in it. Neverthe- 
less, she took immediate steps to continue her cooperation in various 
fields of League work, as sometimes said, on much the same lines as 
the United States. This was true not only of activities such as the 
Permanent Court, the International Labour Office, Dangerous Drug 
and Child Welfare work, but especially as regards the Mandate 
exercised under League supervision for some 1,200 widely scattered 
Pacific Islands stretching from Japan to the Philippines like a huge 
screen before China. Her departure from the League introduced 
a new element into the lives of the Pacific nations, which was, in 
part, however, counterbalanced by Soviet Russia’s active participa- 
tion in League work. Just previously, she denounced the Washington 
and London Naval Treaties, preparatory to the conference which 
opened in London in December, and which, though separate from 
the League’s General Conference on Disarmament, was certain to 
have the most fundamental effect upon it. 
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- Meanwhile, alongside these spectacular developments, the 
League’s work of technical collaboration with China continued 
its unostentatious course. Mr. Robert Haas, Secretary of the Council 
Committee on Technical Collaboration with China, with which the 
United States had been associated from the start, made a three 
onths’ trip covering 5,000 kilometers in thirteen Chinese provinces 
in order to study the far-reaching reconstruction work already 
effected and to discuss various possibilities of further cooperation 
in communications, transit, flood control, agriculture, health, and 
education. His report,!® one of the most sympathetic and inclusive 
documents recently published on this vast problem, was issued just 
a week before his sudden death in Geneva. It will long stand as a 
rich storehouse of observation and suggestion. 
_ Another Pacific development affecting both the United States 
and the League was the relaxation of American control over the 
Philippines and the institution of the Commonwealth of the Philip- 
‘pines. For some time technical relations had existed between the 
Islands and the League. The Philippine Health Service had been 
a member of the League’s Epidemiological Intelligence Bureau at 
Singapore for many years; the League’s malaria work had had 
collaboration from the Leonard Wood Memorial; the League’s 
Inquiry into Traffic in Women in the Far East was courteously 
received in the Islands; and a certain statistical interchange had 
also developed. Philippine leaders had occasionally visited Geneva, 
‘and the platform of the dominant political party in the Islands 
provided for Philippine membership in the League. The development 
‘of the new State, evolving under American aegis as more advanced 
mandated areas are evolving under League aegis, will be a con- 
‘siderable importance to all governments or institutions interested 
in the Pacific area. 


Latin America 


The triangular relationship between the League, the Latin- 
American States, and the United States has from the outset been 
uncertain and delicate. The réle of these States in the League, their 
‘relations with Geneva, and the attitude of the United States to both 
problems, have undergone continuous evolution. The reference 
| to the Monroe doctrine, which President Wilson after a bitter struggle 
8 C,410,1935.VIII. 
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had had inserted in the Covenant, had sometimes been given ex- 
treme and unintended interpretations as debarring the League from 
activities in the Americas or as giving the United States a preferential 
position which Latin-Americans generally contested. During the 
early years, when the League was new and untried, the Latin- 
American States uncertain, and the United States unfriendly, reserve 
was shown on all sides. Gradually, however, the League became 
recognized in both Americas as an important international agencyg 
with a permanent place among the nations. 

It remained for the Chaco conflict between Bolivia and Paraguall 
and the Leticia conflict between Columbia and Peru, however, to 
take the League actively to the southern continent. At that moment, 
the frequent boast that the Americas were beyond the scourge of 
war was destroyed. With open conflict in two sections of the con- 
tinent, the League Covenant stood forth as the only juridical obliga- 
tion binding the contestant States to a peaceful solution. Constant 
action was consequently taken at Geneva through Assembly, Council, 
Committee, or Inquiry, to create both a moral pressure and a specific 
program for peace. This led in both cases to frequent cooperation 
and interplay between the League and. various American govern- 
ments, including the United States. That cooperation was now 
greater, now less, according to circumstances, and aimed primarily 
to secure the fullest coordination of effort with the least conflict 
of jurisdiction. The solution of the Leticia dispute was definitely 
worked out by the League, with this distant bit of Amazon territory 
administered for a year by a League Commission flying an im- 
provised League flag and aided by special police troops. Similarly 
the solution of the Chaco dispute, which at last promised peace to 
this distressed area, largely followed the League’s recommendations. 
The give and take developed during these crises between Geneva, 
Washington, and various Latin-American capitals was further stimu- 
lated by President Roosevelt’s ‘‘Good Neighbor’ policy and the 
study in Montevideo, Washington, and Geneva, of the possibility of 
closer relations between the League and the Pan-American Union. 

The most important factor, however, in this triangular relation- 
ship in the Americas will probably be the Italo-Ethiopian dispute in 
Africa. This dispute brought home to the Latin-American States 
both the obligations and the responsibilities of League membership. 
The limitation of trade relations with Italy was no light matter 
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for many of them, especially the Argentine with its million Italians, 
‘Chile with its vital copper trade, or Venezuela with its oil. Despite 
‘the sacrifices, the Latin-American members played their parts well. 
None denied its obligations; none followed the policy of neutrality 
‘of their big northern neighbor. This full identification with the 
‘League in a major crisis, together with the definite sacrifices de- 
‘manded by a cooperative effort to restrain war, may well mark the 
most important turning point in the relations between the League, 
‘the Latin-American States, and the United States. 


| PAN-AMERICAN UNION 


| 
_ The relationship of the League and the Pan-American Union, 
‘thrown into general discussion in 1933, tended towards more precise 
}form in 1935. The question had first arisen formally at the Monte- 
\ video Conference when, in view of uncertainties as to the status of 
“representatives of non-American agencies or governments, Secretary 
‘of State Hull had proposed that the Governing Body make recom- 
mendations to the next Conference ‘‘as to the steps to be taken to 
| ensure full and whole-hearted cooperation with non-American 
organizations and States.” Shortly afterwards the Colombian 
‘delegation brought the matter before the 1934 Assembly of the 
| League through a somewhat similar proposal, which, after stressing 
| the desirability of the ‘‘establishment of regular and permanent 
jlinks,’”’ proposed the creation of a Committee to study and report 
| on this question to the 1935 Assembly.19 

At that time, various Latin-American delegations expressed their 
views both as to the nature of the Union and the desirability of closer 
‘relations with the League. The Assembly recognized that, despite 
difference in origin, legal nature, and duties, affinities exist between 
the two institutions, and that the establishment of closer contacts 
might, therefore, prove fruitful. At the same time, it endorsed the 
recommendations of certain Latin-American delegations to await 
the outcome of the studies undertaken by the Pan-American Union 
before proceeding to a more detailed examination of the methods. 
Nevertheless, it took the first formal, if secondary, step towards 
establishing a basis for such relationship by authorizing the Secre- 
tary-General ‘‘to maintain such relations for mutual information 
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with the Director of the Pan-American Union”’ as may prove de 


sirable. Meanwhile, the Committee appointed by the Governin 
Body of the Union in Washington was continuing its study with a 
view to reporting to the next Pan-American Conference.2° q 
a 
q 


Bolivia-Paraguay 


The year 1935 opened in the full heat of the long-standing Chaco 
war, struggled through extraordinary sessions of Advisory Com-_ 
mittee and Assembly in Geneva and Peace Conference in Buenos 
Aires, heard at last the long overdue “Cease firing”’ order, and gave 
promise at the end of a final conciliation. Throughout a tense period | 
the League, the Latin-American States, and the United States had 
most carefully steered their various policies in order to mobilize all. 
possible pressure for peace and prevent any further confusing of the 
situation through conflict of jurisdiction. 7 

Just before the year opened, both Bolivia and Paraguay had 
replied to the recommendations unanimously adopted by the Assem- 
bly in November as “just and proper”’ for ending the dispute. In 
early January the Advisory Committee came to the grave decision 
that Bolivia had accepted, and Paraguay not accepted, “— 


recommendations. 
Serious juridical consequences ensued which fundamentally 
changed the position of the two belligerents. The Committee felt, 
as the President of the Assembly later stated, 
That as long as the war continued, it could not treat in the 


same way the government which had accepted your recom- 
mendations and the government which had not accepted them.» 


Accordingly, it informed States which had prohibited the ship- 
ment of arms to both parties that “in its opinion this — 
should not continue to be enforced against Bolivia.’ 

Throughout this time, the attitude of the United States was of 
great importance not only as regards negotiations for peace but also” 
as regards any further restrictive measures. She had herself applied 
a double arms embargo on both States, but grave doubt existed as ; 
to her policy if stronger action were recommended. Rumors of every 
sort reached Geneva, not only from the United States but also from 
official Latin-American sources. The Advisory Committee, uncertain — 


20 A.I.P.V. 9 and 11 and A.67.1935.XII. 
21 Oficial Journal, Special Supplement, No. 134, page 56. 
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‘how best to effect cooperation, decided to communicate its report 
‘formally to the United States and Brazil and to leave to its President 
any further informal steps that might seem desirable. 
| The raising of the arms embargo on Bolivia was sharply answered 
by Paraguay on February 22. Her government cabled that it had 
‘not rejected the Assembly’s recommendations, that the raising of 
| the embargo on one party alone had “converted an indirect means 
of stopping the war into a sanction against one of the belligerents’’ 
and that, as this action was “ultra vires” in default of the designa- 
|tion of the aggressor, she felt compelled to withdraw from the 
/League. Meanwhile other governments were also replying to the 
“recommendation, fourteen having raised the embargo on Bolivia 
by March 9 and nine others having indicated intention to do so. 
' Faced with Paraguay’s reply, the Advisory Committee met again 
on March 11. The Secretary-General opened the debate with a 
statement which, after stressing the inconvenience caused by the 
continued absence of a Paraguayan delegate with proper powers, 
| boldly raised the question ‘‘Is Article 16 henceforth applicable’ 
_ with all its consequences of sanctions. The ensuing debate was long 
: nd complex. The European representatives were preoccupied 
with the fact that the war had continued illegally for years and 
that the juridical consequences were clear; the Latin-American 
_ delegates were impressed with the practical side, particularly the 
desirability of avoiding sanctions in the hope of securing an early 
peaceful settlement. The Committee’s report, in mentioning this 
difference, stated that ‘‘the continuance of the war must be a matter 
of particular concern to the Members of the League, who are entitled 
_ to ask themselves whether it should not entail the immediate applica- 
_ tion of Article 16." 
Meanwhile, Chile and Argentina, undoubtedly stimulated by this 
\ 
: 


| pressure, had begun active negotiations. They informed the Com- 
| mittee of joint representations to the parties as to a plan based on 
| the Assembly’s recommendations and stated that “they have reason 
to believe that this plan will bring about satisfactory results.” 
| Accordingly, the Committee, in confirming its arms embargo policy 
and citing the declaration of nineteen American States against 

forcible acquisition of territory, postponed the immediate con- 
| 2 Official Journal, Special Supplement, No. 134, page 55. 


1 2% Official Journal, Special Supplement, No. 134, page 7. 
24 Oficial Journal, Special Supplement, No. 134, page 57. 
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vocation of the Assembly and fixed the date two months ahead on 
May 20. This contained the threat of ultimate sanctions but delayed 
final action to give the parties time to agree. 

The delay brought results. When the Advisory Committee met 
on May 16, Argentina and Chile announced that, in accordance with 
soundings regarding the Assembly’s recommendations, a mediatory 
group had been composed at Buenos Aires consisting of Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile, Peru, and the United States, that Uruguay had been 
invited to join it, and that the Foreign Ministers of both Bolivia 
and Paraguay had agreed to be present. This meant, they said, that, 
“for the first time since the beginning of the Chaco war, there would 
be direct negotiations with the belligerents themselves, assisted by 
the mediatory group.’ 

The Advisory Committee in reporting to the Assembly, expressed 
its gratitude at this progress, proposed its own continuance as a 
precautionary measure and suggested putting the matter on the 
agenda of the ordinary Assembly in September. The Extraordinary 
Assembly, after declarations by most of its Latin-American members, 
approved this report the following day. As its President said, it thus 
“invested the attempts at mediation with all its own authority and 
prestige,’ and established a useful precedent for the “collective 
action which at the instance of the neighboring countries is being 
organized in the form of a great regional agreement.” 

These hopes proved well founded. On June 9 the Argentine Foreign 
Minister telegraphed the League that the Bolivian and Paraguayan 
Foreign Ministers had agreed on a Draft Protocol for the solution 
of the dispute, and on June 13 that the main Protocol had been 
signed, as well as an additional one for the immediate dispatch of a 
Neutral Military Commission to the war-zone and the suspension of 
hostilities as from June 14. Accordingly, on June 22, the President 
of the League’s Advisory Committee, in view of the obligations 
accepted by both States not to purchase further war material, in- 
formed governments that it seemed no longer necessary to make 
any distinction, even of a theoretical nature, between the two 
former belligerents as regards the arms embargo. The various 
governments, one by one, acted on this suggestion, the American 
Minister at Berne, the Honorable Hugh R. Wilson, informing the 

% Oficial Journal, Special Supplement, No. 135, page 32. 
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gue that the United States had rescinded its double embargo 
from November 29, 1935.78 
The Assembly was able, therefore, to express its gratification at 
‘the ending of hostilities and the measures of demobilization, though 
difficulties still persisted, especially as to the exchange of prisoners 
of war. On October 5 the Argentine Foreign Minister transmitted an 
agreement on the question of war responsibilities providing for study 
by a special international commission, and, in case of non-agreement, 
for final adjudication by the Permanent Court.” On October 30 he 
reported that, as the Neutral Military Commission had decided 
‘that the demobilization had been completed, that the military effec- 
tives had been reduced to less than 5,000 men each, that the parties 
had fulfilled their obligations not to acquire further war material or 
commit acts of aggression, it had been decided ‘“‘to declare the war 
between the Republics of Bolivia and Paraguay at an end.’’8 
' Thus, a dispute which had lasted for over half a century, which 
for the past few years had brought havoc to a vast area, and which 
had taxed the best diplomacy on both sides of the Atlantic, appeared 
on the road to settlement through the combination of a general 
plan worked out by the League at Geneva and a detailed negotiation 
‘by the American States, including the United States, at Buenos 
Aires. 


Peru-Colombia 


The Leticia dispute, which in 1933 had brought Peru and Colombia 
to an open conflict, taken the League of Nations to the Upper 
Amazon, and effected close cooperation between the League and the 
United States, was finally liquidated in 1935. As the year opened, 
‘the League was confronted by the fact that, while a formal agree- 
ment has been signed by the two States and the League Commission 
which had administered the territory had been withdrawn, the 
Colombian Congress had not ratified the agreement within the 
time set. Accordingly, the League Advisory Committee met on 
January 16. Unlike the Chaco dispute, the United States had from 
the outset sent a representative to this Committee, the Honorable 
Hugh R. Wilson, Minister to Switzerland, being present at the 1935 
session. In view of the special situation and of assurances received, 
% C.257(0).M.129(0).1935.VI1I. 
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the Committee confined itself to expressing the hope that Colombia 
would ratify the Agreement as soon as possible. 

Parliamentary difficulties continued in that country, however. 
Various communications were sent to Geneva, finally culminating 
in a joint statement by the two governments that the time-limit 
had been extended to November 30.°° On September 27 and 30, 
however, Colombia and Peru respectively notified the League 
that the instruments of ratification had been exchanged at Bogota 
on the former date.*! Thus this conflict, in which the United States 
had cooperated with the League throughout, was completely settled, 
both governments expressing their appreciation of the League’s 
effective action. 


Disarmament 


The League’s disarmament work, in which the United States has 
of recent years played an important réle, was slowed down to almost 
complete suspense by the acute international situation prevailing 
at the end of 1935. With Germany having denounced the Versailles 
Treaty and Japan the Washington and London Treaties, with both 
States having completed their withdrawal from the League, and with 
Italy at war in Abyssinia, the general effort for reduction was con- 
fined to a few secondary meetings in Geneva and the opening of a 
most difficult Naval Conference in London. The tragic consequences 
were reflected in the world’s armaments bill, estimated by the League 
Year Book at $5,000,000,000 gold and in the American armaments 
budget which alone reached the staggering figure of one billion dollars. 

The early months of 1935 witnessed, nevertheless, an effort to 
remove certain remaining points of difficulty confronting an eventual 
general disarmament agreement. The Bureau of the Disarmament 
Conference, in a valiant effort to maintain progress, convened two 
Committees on Miscellaneous Provisions and on Traffic in Arms 
which had remained over from last year. Both had before them 
proposals which the American delegation had introduced the pre- 
vious November in the hope of advancing the Conference piecemeal 
if it could not be advanced wholesale. 

When the first Committee took up in February the draft Articles 
for a Permanent Disarmament Commission, the President recalled 

29 See ee Journal, March, 1935, pages 443 and 444. 


20 A.24.1 
31 See Official Journal, December, 1935, page 1647. 
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the American proposal ‘which was an important document not only 
intrinsically but also by reason of its origin.’’3? This was the more 
true, perhaps, as the United States had long opposed such a Com- 
mission. The new draft, while embodying much former work, differed 
from it in being based on the hypothesis not of a general convention 
but of a more restricted achievement. The discussions, in which 
the United States was represented by the Honorable Hugh R. Wil- 
son, American Minister to Switzerland, and Mr. Ferdinand L. 
Mayer, Counsellor of Embassy, covered a wide field, including the 
composition and working of the Commission, the designation, 
powers, and responsibility of its experts, its convocation, perma- 
nency, and voting, and its diplomatic rights and immunities. Certain 
previous points of disagreement were solved, but others, notably 
the extent of the powers of the Commission, were left over pending 
examination by companion Committees on Expenditure and Arms 
Traffic. 

More conclusive progress was made by the Committee for the 
Regulation of the Trade in and Private and State Manufacture of 
Arms and Implements of War. This Committee, with long years of 
effort behind it and the stimulation of the disclosures of the Senate 
Munitions Inquiry and the draft offered by the American delegation, 
began a complicated discussion in February, when the United States 
was represented by Mr. Wilson and Mr. Mayer, aided by Colonel 
Strong. Here again the Committee took the American draft as a 
basis of discussion,** illustrating the progress made since the League’s 
early years, when the United States had consistently refused to 
ratify the first Arms Traffic Convention. This draft, although 
capable of inclusion in a general convention, could also be considered 
as a separate document. The discussions took a broad turn, which 
Mr. Wilson summarized as having revealed unanimous recognition 
of full national responsibility for national control, the principle of 
equality of treatment as between State and private manufacture 
and as between importing and exporting countries, and the necessity 
of the establishment of a licensing system and of a publicity inter- 
nationally supervised. That represented substantial progress; una- 
nimity would also be reached, he was sure, on other points, as the 
peoples of the world ‘would not tolerate the unchecked continuance 
of the evils of unregulated production of and traffic in arms.’ 

# Conf.D./Bureau/C.D.C./P.V.9. 
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A practical application of these general decisions was shortly to 
be given in a most unexpected way, when they served very largely 
as the basis of the arms embargo decreed by President Roosevelt on 
October 5% and by the League of Nations the day after. That both 
the United States Government and the League governments had 
immediately available a list of the arms and munitions of war to be 
embargoed was due to the technical studies in Geneva since the 
reaction of the League. 

Meanwhile, the United States was getting its house in order as 
regards both its domestic and its international relationship to the 
arms traffic. On June 21, the Senate re-ratified the Convention for 
the Supervision of the International Trade in Arms, which had 
been adopted at the 1925 Conference in Geneva to replace the Treaty 
of St. Germain, which the United States had always refused to 
ratify. Once before, on June 15, 1934, the Senate had taken this 
action, but with a reservation as to the application of the Convention _ 
to the Persian Gulf. This reservation, which raised unexpected 
difficulties, was omitted in the new ratification and the treaty went 
through subject only to acceptance by the other principal arms pro- 
ducing States. Senator Pittman, Chairman of the Senate Foreign 
Affairs Committee, said, ‘‘The State Department and the Senate 
Committee consider this one of the most valuable conventions 
which have been internationally agreed to.’’36 

In addition, the National Munitions Control Board created by 
the Neutrality Act held its first meeting on September 24. Under 
that law, all American trade and traffic in arms now comes under 
government control, all manufacturers, exporters, and importers 
having to register with the State Department, and no export or 
import of arms being permitted without a license. This new system, 
revolutionizing the arms traffic situation of the United States, was 
thus fully functioning by the end of the year, the Munitions Board 
stating on December 15 that one hundred thirty-two licenses for 
the export of arms were granted between October 10 and November 
30, including thirty-four countries but excluding Italy and Ethiopia, 
for a total value of $1,133,156.%8 

Otherwise disarmament largely waited upon happier days. The 
European situation was clouded by war in Abyssinia and the general 

% Department of State Press Release, October 6, 1935. 

38 Congressional Record, Vol. 79, Part 8, page 8790. 


37 Department of State Press Release, September 24, 1935. 
8% New York Herald Tribune, December 16, 1935. 
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uncertainty as to Germany; the Far Eastern by Japan’s denuncia- 
tion of the naval treaty and the uncertainty in North China. Never- 
theless, Great Britain and Germany reached a naval agreement 


and the London Conference brought together delegates of the 


United States, Great Britain, Japan, France, and Italy. While this 
meeting was outside the League, nevertheless, ‘‘in view of the 
important bearing which it must necessarily have in the sphere of 
international disarmament,’’® the League was invited to send an 
observer.*® If concrete results seemed even less near than at the 
beginning of the year, certain steps were, nevertheless, taken at 
Geneva towards further laying the foundations of an eventual gen- 
eral convention, at London towards analyzing the difficulties of 
the naval situation, and at Washington towards controlling the 
armaments traffic of the greatest potential arms shipping State. 


Finance, Economics, and Transit 


The outstanding features of international economic and financial 
relationships during 1935 were, on the one hand, the continued 
obstinacy of restrictive nationalistic economics against all efforts 
to free the channels of international trade, and, on the other, the first 
organized collective economic and financial measures against a State 
judged guilty of illegal war. The League and the United States were 
not only each deeply engaged in both these developments but were 
also profoundly affected in their mutual relations. 

The more dramatic of the two was the effort at sanctions. Here, 
for the first time, a world-wide association of States attempted, in 
accordance with a formal juridical obligation, to forego all imports 
from, cease all financial relations with, and greatly limit certain 
essential war exports to, a fellow member. This involved nothing 
less than an effort to refuse a nation of over 40,000,000 inhabitants 
the essential means of continuing an illegal action. It promised an 
answer to the fundamental question underlying international life 
since the war as to whether measures of non-intercourse, or, indeed, 
any measures short of war, could play a real réle in international life. 

It was through the League, acting on the basis of the Covenant, 
that this effort was organized. Its wholly unexpected speed, fullness 
and universality were due in no small measure to the cooperative 


3 Oficial Journal, League of Nations, December, 1935. 
40 See document C.445(1).M.233(1).1935.IX. 
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system and services built up during the past fifteen years. A mechan- 
ism was at hand by which the policies of governments scattered 
over all four quarters of the globe could be effectively coordinated 
through an instantaneous conference system, an excellent statistical | 
bureau, a radio world-wide service, and closer personal contacts 
than ever before obtainable. 

The United States, as the world’s largest economic and financial 
entity, was of vital importance to this effort and was no less vitally | 
affected by it. Controlling a large part of world trade and finance, 
it could have made the collective effort difficult and in some parts 
impossible. At the same time its own trade and future world position - 
could not but be deeply affected by a united policy of nearly all the 
other nations. The development of this relationship, with the United 
States based on its Neutrality Act and the other nations on the 
Covenant, has been described elsewhere. 

On the more constructive side aiming at freeing international 
trade from the encumbrances piled upon it in recent years, the year 
1935 proved a considerable disappointment. Despite growing pres-_ 
sure from all competent authorities, individual governments con- 
tinued to feel constrained to highly nationalistic policies. The United _ 
States attempted to break away from this vicious circle by strenuous” 
pursuit of its bilateral treaty program, which began to yield results 
during the year. It also continued, as in previous years, to associate © 
itself with such economic and financial cooperation as the League 
was able to initiate in this troubled twelvemonth. 

The most formal expression of this interest took place at the 
Assembly. The Second Committee of that body had had a vivid . 
discussion on the world economic situation and had arrived at a_ 
valuable summary statement. An hour before adjournment, Secre-_ 
tary of State Hull, without any previous indication, transmitted — 


through Mr. Prentiss Gilbert, American Consul in Geneva, a message © 


t 


deserving quotation in full: , 


I have observed with the greatest of interest that many im- 
portant governments of the world, as represented in the Com- 
mittee of which you are Chairman, have reached close accord 
on an economic program designed to assure a fuller and more 
satisfactory restoration of industry and commerce. These far- 
reaching conclusions of your Committee possess great weight, 
since the Committee comprises members of the actual govern- 
ments in office in most of the important trading countries of the 


395 


world selected because of their special competence and assigned 
to the task of considering economic questions. 

The world will note that a leading conclusion of your Com- 
mittee is that the adoption of more liberal international trading 
policies is ‘indispensable’ to further recovery. It will be under- 
stood that the definite recommendations made by your Com- 
mittee take into account the difficulties which face many 
governments in lessening the existing impediments to the ex- 
change of goods and that your Committee proposes a method 
by which commercial policies can here and now be directed 
along liberal lines despite these difficulties. To this end your 
Committee has recommended the conclusion of bilateral trade 
agreements, pointing out that the beneficial effects of such agree- 
ments will be the more widespread when based upon the prin- 
ciples of the most-favored-nation clause. 

The circumstance that, following upon the great economic 
disturbances of the recent past, the nations, speaking through 
_ the specially qualified governmental representatives that make 
up your Committee, show such a consensus of judgment is most 

dramatic and encouraging. 

The proposed program assumes, no doubt, that each country 
will continue to develop its economy on domestic lines as fully 
as sound business calculations may justify, but recognizes fully 
the economic fact which has been demonstrated by bitter expe- 
rience that full and stable business prosperity, full employment 
._ of labor at satisfactory wages, and the need of a secure founda- 
| tion for peace would all require the restoration of a normal 

j volume of international trade. 
j I have absolute faith that patience and political courage on 
| the part of all acting simultaneously, as is contemplated in 
the resolution, will make realities of the recommended action." 


=e 


{ The Assembly was much gratified by this spontaneous expression. 
Its President, Dr. Bene, in thanking Mr. Hull, said: 


} May I also express the hope, as well as the conviction, that 
the community of interest and the unity of view which is thus 
shown to exist between the policy of the United States and the 
recommendations of the Assembly on economic and _ financial 
questions may find expression during the coming months in a 
close cooperation and a joint endeavor to overcome the difficul- 
ties which have so long confronted the world.” 


Apart from this, the United States also sent representatives to 
several expert or preparatory League committees. As regards com- 


41 1935 Assembly, Plenary Records of 13th meeting, September 28. 
} 42 Information Section, communiqué No. 7543, September 28. 
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pensation and clearing agreements, which, though not operative i 
the United States, had seriously affected its relations with other 
nations, Mr. Oscar B. Ryder, Member of the Tariff Commission, 
participated from March 25-30 in a meeting of experts who drew 
up a most complete report“ on this complex subject, as well as 
specific recommendations later approved by the Financial Com- 
mittee and the Assembly. As regards restrictions on the import and 
export of meat and meat preparations, Mr. T. P. White, of the 
Department of Agriculture, participated in a meeting of experts” 
who elaborated the main provisions of an international convention, : 
which the Economic Committee subsequently approved and the 
Council transmitted to the various States for observation prepara- 
tory to a conference.“ Finally, as regards the facilitating of com-_ 
mercial propaganda such as advertising matter and samples without _ 
value, Mr. Douglas P. Miller, Acting Commercial Attaché at Berlin, — 
and Mr. Edwin G. May, Treasury Representative at Berlin, co- 
operated in the drafting of an international agreement,‘ which — 
the Council decided should be presented to governments for signa- 
ture at an early international conference. 

Beyond this participation of government officials, American © 
economic thought was unofficially represented in the Economic 
Committee by Professor James Harvey Rogers. This body is the 
central economic agency of the League and is composed of authorita- ; 
tive persons not formally representing their governments. At its 
forty-second session, from April 29—May 4, on the basis of individual 
analyses such as that made by Professor Rogers of the situation in 
the United States, the Committee laid down the broad lines of a 
general report*® on the world economic situation which it completed — 
at its next session, immediately before the September Assembly. : 
This report, giving an over-all statement on the world situation, 
formed the basis of the Second Committee’s debate which prompted 
Mr. Hull’s letter. 

Mr. Dana Durand, of the Tariff Commission, was a member of the 
Committee of Statistical Experts which in June prepared a final - 
classification of economic statistics covering four hundred fifty-eight 
items which States were asked to adopt as part of a world-wide 

# C,153.M.83.1935.1I.B.—Inquiry into Clearing Agreements. 

44 Monthly Summary, June, 1935) P- I51, and report of the Economic Committee to the ' 
Council—C.343.M.173.1935.11.B 


4 C,271.M.138.1935.11.B. 
48 C.344.M.174.1035.114.B. 
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effort at unification.” Similarly, Mr. Mitchell B. Carroll, who had 
largely organized the League’s work on double taxation, attended 


| the fifth session of the Fiscal Committee, which considered various 


points raised by some one hundred thirty recent fiscal conventions 
and by the general evolution of the different fiscal systems.4? Mr. 
Royall Tyler continued to represent the League’s Financial Com- 
mittee in Hungary, attending its January, May, and August sessions 
at Geneva. 

The United States also continued to cooperate in certain work 
undertaken by the League’s organization on Communications and 
Transit. This agency has brought together a large number of activi- 
ties in this field ranging from calendar reform to buoyage and lighting 
of coasts. Further progress was made in 1935 as regards pollution 
of the sea by oil, which, with the increase of oil-consuming ships, has 


| caused serious damage on the American coasts. The Government 


transmitted a detailed reply to the League’s questionnaire, showing 
the injury done to bird and fish life and the measures taken to 
prevent it.4? It also sent Mr. P. T. Culbertson, Assistant Chief of 
the Western European Division of the Department of State, to a 
meeting of experts in October, at which a draft convention was 
completed and sent to all governments for their observations prepara- 
tory to final adoption.** In connection with the general Inquiry on 
National Public Works, the Government also transmitted data 
supplementary to the main report sent in last year. 


Health 


American participation in the League’s health work developed 
further during 1935, not only in the familiar fields but also in new 
activities of great scope. Of special interest were the first Govern- 
ment Conference on Biological Standardization, the second public 
health study tour in the United States, and the institution of a 
broad study of the vital question of nutrition. 

The Health Committee, mainspring of all these activities, held its 
annual meeting in October to review progress in this broad field. 
Surgeon-General Cumming, of the United States Public Health 

47 Monthly Summary, June, 1935, D- 152. 

4 Its report is contained in document C.252.M.124.1935.11.A. 

49 A summary of this reply is to be found in document A,20.1935.VIII. 


50 The Committee’s report and the draft convention are contained in document C.449. 
M.235.1935.VIII. 
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Service, took part as usual, and was appointed a member of the 


Committee’s enlarged and strengthened Bureau which is to meet 


three times a year. The Committee, among other things, authorized 


a second report on syphilis treatment; approved the program of the 


Malaria Commission, including two malaria courses in 1936; initiated 
the study of the use of codeine by drug addicts, which had been raised 
in the Opium Committee by the United States and Canada, and 


set up a committee to study housing. It also expressed its ‘‘sincere 


gratitude” to the International Health Division of the Rockefeller 


Foundation, which had generously decided to continue in 1936 and 


1937 the financial assistance which it has given since 1921 to certain 


activities of the Health Committee.* 

The Biological Standardization Conference, which met in October 
immediately after the Permanent Standards Commission, adopted 
a series of recommendations for the general application of the 
standards of sera and bacteriological products on which experts’ 
studies had been under way for over fourteen years. Dr. M. W. 
McCoy, Director of the National Health Institute attended the 
Commission, and represented the United States Government at 
the Conference. 


During 1935 also the League organized its second visit of medical _ 
officers to the United States as part of the interchange system which — 


it has been carrying on ever since 1922. Public health officers from 
Sweden, Denmark, England, France, the Netherlands, and Yugo- 
slavia participated in an extended trip, studying particularly recent 
action of the Federal Government in matters of hygiene and social 


j 
‘ 


protection. The group was accompanied by Dr. Frank G. Boudreau, — 
for several years member of the League Health Section and before — 
that connected with the Ohio State Health Department, and was 


officially received by foremost government authorities.® 

Finally, a new initiative in the field of public health was launched 
by the Assembly when, on the proposal of twelve delegations, a 
general study was authorized of the measures taken in all countries 
for securing improved nutrition.* Delegates of all countries agreed 
that this question was of the utmost importance to nations through- 
out the world and great care was exercised to ensure the appointment 


a 
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51 The report of the Health Committee is contained in document C.426.M.218.1935. III. } 


52 The report of the Conference is attached to C.464.M.244.1935.111, 
58 See Monthly Summary, November, 1935. 
54 The Assembly report is contained in document A.61.1935.1II. 
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of a committee of experts in agriculture, economics, and health, 
competent to cover all aspects of it. The Health Committee nomi- 
nated experts to report on the physiological bases of nutrition, who 
met in London from November 25-29. Three Americans were 
present, namely: Dr. E. V. McCollum, of Johns Hopkins School 


_ of Hygiene and Public Health, Dr. Mary Schwartz Rose, of Columbia 


University, and Dr. W. Sebrell, Chief of the Department of Nutrition 


of the National Health Institute. At the same time, the American 


delegation to the International Labour Conference in May had 


given active support to the proposed study on nutrition, and the 


Labour Office had appointed a committee in which an American 
participated. 


Dangerous Drugs 


American cooperation with the League has gone furthest in that 
League activity which has itself had the fullest development: the 
anti-drug work. Not only have the various Conventions given inter- 
national bodies in Geneva extensive, almost final, powers for super- 
vising the drug traffic, but a high degree of cooperation has been 
evolved among the police systems of practically all countries, in- 


_ cluding the United States. 


During 1935, the United States, as party to two of the three 


- principal anti-drug Conventions, that of The Hague of 1912 and that 


of Geneva of 1931, maintained active and continuous cooperation 
with the League in this work. Mr. Stuart J. Fuller, Assistant Chief 
of the Far Eastern Division of the Department of State, was present 
at the regular meeting of the Opium Advisory Committee in May, 
assisted by Dr. H. J. Wollner, Consulting Chemist to the United 
States Treasury Department, and pressed most vigorously for all 
measures calculated to minimize the drug evil. Mr. Fuller submitted 
a report on drug seizures in the United States, not only including the 
usual seizures of raw and prepared opium, morphine, cocaine, and 
codeine, but also drawing attention to the increasing use of Indian 
hemp. Dr. Wollner furnished a report on extensive experiments for 
detecting the presence of drugs, for developing non-habit-forming 
drugs, and for curing addicts.** Just previously, the Government 
had transmitted a full reply to a questionnaire aiming to reduce 


55 See section on the International Labour Organisation. 
6 The report of the Committee is contained in document C.253.M.125.1935.X1. 
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drug smuggling through stringent rules as to fraudulent pape 
and passports. 

More unusual, however, than this now formally establishe 
cooperation was the representation of the United States at a meeting 
of the Council in connection with the composition of the Permanent 
Central Opium Board. As a general rule the United States has 
hesitated as to participation in a body felt to symbolize the a 
side of the League. A number of international Conventions, havem 
however, given the Council administrative or electoral functions. | 
Hence, when it proceeded on September 26 to complete the member- 
ship of the Central Opium Board, the United States was represented 
by Mr. Wilson, its Minister in Switzerland. | 

Still more indicative of America’s full part in this branch of 
League work was the passage by both the House and the Senate. 
of an appropriation of $12,086 for America’s share of the League’s 
expenses in this field in 1933 and 1934. This represented the fro 
direct appropriation, by Act of Congress, to a continuous League 
activity under a Treaty to which the United States is a party. It 
also widened the field of American contribution from the hitherto 
limited area of extraordinary expenses of particular meetings at- 
tended by official representatives to the broader area of all expendi- 
tures necessary to implement a general convention such as the | 
pertinent technical section of the Secretariat and various expert or 
non-governmental agencies. A memorandum to the sub-committee _ 
of the House Committee of Appropriations stated that, under the 
Narcotics Limitation Convention ‘the American Government _ 
assumes certain obligations to contribute to and cooperate in the 
international effort to suppress the abuse of narcotic drugs, as im- 
plemented by certain organizations under the League: the Permanent 
Central Opium Board, the Opium Section of the League Secretariat, 
and the Supervisory Body.’’ Full details were then given of thes 
various agencies and their work,” which were later amplified before 
the Committee by Assistant Secretary of State William J. Carr 

and Mr. Fuller. The Committee approved the appropriation and 
both the House and the Senate confirmed it.58 

Apart from this official cooperation, an American citizen, Mr. 
Herbert L. May, continued to take an active part in the periodic 
meetings during 1935 of two of the permanent bodies set up to apply 


57 Department of State, Appropriations Bill for 1936. 
58 First Deficiency Appropriation Bill for 1935. 
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the Opium Conventions. The first was the Permanent Central Opium 


Board which is entrusted with supervising the international trade 
_ in narcotic drugs and controlling any exceptional traffic above the 
estimated requirements. The second was the Supervisory Body, 


which is entrusted with the examination of government’s annual 


estimates of medical requirements of drugs and which in August 


had before it estimates from no less than one hundred thirty-seven 


countries and territories.5° 


Social and Humanitarian 


An important change was made during 1935 by the American 


- Government in its method of representation on the Advisory Com- 


mittee for the Protection and Welfare of Children and Young People. 
Heretofore, the American representative had been named only in 
a consultative capacity, with consequently uncertain status. On 
April 6, 1935, however, the Government appointed Miss Katherine 
Lenroot, Chief of the Children’s Bureau of the Department of 
Labor as regular American member of the Committee, thus fully 
accepting the original invitation of August 4, 1922. Miss Lenroot’s 
membership and attributes were to be identical with those of any 
other government delegate. 

It fell to Dr. Martha M. Eliot, Assistant Chief of the Children’s 
Bureau, ® however, to replace her at the eleventh session of the Child 
Welfare Committee from April 25-May 3, and the fourteenth session 
of the Traffic in Women Committee, from May 2-9. The former 
adopted a detailed report upon the cinema and young people, the 
effects of the economic depression upon youth, institutions for 
neglected and delinquent minors, and blind children. The latter 
discussed methods of rehabilitation, suppression of souteneurs, and 
the Conference of eastern countries proposed by the Commission 
of Inquiry presided over by Mr. Bascom Johnston, in which the 
United States has already agreed to participate. 

A further reply was also received during 1935 from the American 
Government in connection with the Standard Minimum Rules for 
the Treatment of Prisoners by the International Penal and Peni- 


59 The reports on the Opium Central Board sessions are contained in document C.364. 
M.185.1935.X1; the Supervisory Body Statements as to Estimated World Requirements 
are contained in C.429.M.220.1935.XI. 

80 Department of State Press Release, April 10, 1935. 

6 The reports of the Committees are contained in document C.187.M,104.1935.IV. 
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tentiary Commission. Copies of those Rules were stated to have been | 


transmitted to practically all of the 3,000 political subdivisions of 
the United States having jurisdiction over penal institutions. While 


the control of the Federal Government over such institutions is 


exceedingly limited, arrangements were reported for periodical 
inspections by Federal officers, discussions at the next meeting 
of the American Prison Congress, and reports from the local authori- 
ties as to the working of the Rules. ® 

With reference to the draft Convention on assistance to indigent 
foreigners which had been submitted to governments for observa- 
tions, the United States replied that, while “deeply sympathetic 
with the efforts . . . to raise the standards of assistance to indigent 
aliens, it does not seem practicable to become a party to the Conven- 
tion,” as it would involve modifications in the legislation of most 
of the States and would not bring about improvements commensurate 


with the difficulties. Full details were, however, given of the practice 


prevailing in the States and copies of the Social Security Act of 
August 14, 1935, were forwarded.* 
Finally the Government also replied to two circular letters regard- 


ing refugees. To the first as to the settlement of Russian, Armenian, | 


Assyro-Chaldean, and Turkish Refugees, it explained that under 


existing laws visas were refused to aliens likely to become a public 


charge and that numerical limitations were imposed on immigrants 


from various countries. There was, moreover, no provision for group 


immigration such as mentioned in the League’s proposal, which 
might, indeed, be further affected in that payment of passage money 
was excluded.* To the second inquiry concerning the general problem 


of assistance to refugees, the Secretary of State, while expressing the 
government’s keen interest in the matter, referred to previous cor- — 


respondence with regard to admission, residence, and deportation 
of aliens. % 


In a cognate field of German refugees, Mr. James G. McDonald | 


of New York continued till his resignation at the end of the year to 
fill the post of High Commissioner to which he had been appointed 
by the Council of the League. In July he issued a report showing 
that some 37,000 refugees had been settled overseas, including an 
appreciable number in the United States, some 18,000 repatriated to 
62 See A.21.1935.1V. 
68 See A.55.1935.1V. 


64 Department of State Press Release, August 30, 1935. 
85 See C.A.1.R.65. 
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countries in Central and Eastern Europe, while about 25,000 were 
‘still in European countries.®® 


Intellectual Cooperation 


Cultural agencies in the United States, both official and private, 
| continued during 1935 to cooperate in the organization of inter- 
national intellectual life which the League has from the outset 
urged as one of the essential bases of world peace and understanding. 
‘The principal activities in this field are naturally entrusted to 
unofficial agencies such as the great foundations and centers of 
| learning, but government cooperation is frequently involved because 
of the increasing penetration of official agencies into all spheres 
of life. 
_ The outstanding expression of this cultural side of the League 
“was, as usual, the annual meeting in July of the Plenary Committee 
| on Intellectual Cooperation. The American member was Dr. Waldo 
‘Leland, Secretary of the American Council of Learned Societies, 
_ replacing Professor James T. Shotwell, and assisted by Mr. Malcolm 
| W. Davis, Associate Director of the Centre Européen of the Carnegie 
| Endowment. The discussions resulted in a sixty page report and 
is specific recommendations on questions such as the scientific study 
of international relations, bilateral and regional agreements on 
‘cultural cooperation, broadcasting and peace, the cinema, the social 
| sciences, and special problems relating to the Americas and Japan.” 
| Just before this meeting, the Advisory Committee on League of 
Nations Teaching met, with Mr. Malcolm W. Davis as American 
_ member, to consider the education of young people in the ideals of 
| international peace and cooperation. In previous years this Com- 
| mittee has made detailed recommendations which have been adopted 
| by many official and private agencies throughout the world. This 
year it gave further attention to the revision of history books, 
where its recommendations were subsequently communicated by 
the Assembly to all States, to the organization of visits of educators 
for the study of international teaching, and to the better presenta- 
tion of contemporary problems in their international aspects.” 

Of particular importance also was the Plenary Conference on 

8 Report published by the Office of the High Commissioner, Sentinel House, Southamp- 


ton Row, London. 
8? The Committee’s report is contained in document C.290.M.154.1935.XII. 
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Collective Security organized in London in June by the Paris In- 
stitute of International Intellectual Cooperation. A strong American 
delegation was present, consisting of Mr. Hamilton Fish Armstrong, 
Mr. Allen W. Dulles, Mr. Philip C. Jessup, and Mr. Waldo G. Leland, 
representing the Council on Foreign Relations, and Mr. Malcolm 
W. Davis of the Carnegie Endowment. Mr. Dulles was named 
Chairman and Mr. Jessup, as rapporteur of the American Delega- 
tion, presented one of the basic memoranda of the Conference, on 
“The United States and the Stabilization of Peace.’’ Thus aided 
by a documentation under preparation the two previous years, the 
Conference made a close study of the general foundations of collec- 
tive security, the relation to it of neutrality, and national reactions 
towards post-war treaties on security.*® These Conferences have 
now become a permanent feature of international life, the next being 
scheduled for 1937 on the much discussed questions of population, 
migration, markets, and raw materials. The Rockefeller Foundation. 
has contributed $25,000 for a better coordination of research and. 
for cooperation between the various institutions. | 
Finally, the Institute in Paris drew up a report on measures taken 
to combat unemployment among intellectuals in thirty-three coun- 
tries, including the United States. This report was studied by a 
Committee of Experts in Geneva in April and its recommendations | 
transmitted to the International Labour Conference, where the 
United States Government was represented as full member. } 
On the official side, the American Government transmitted in 
July a further reply to the League’s draft Convention regarding 
broadcasting in the cause of peace. The Secretary of State, while 
repeating that this Convention did not seem ae to present 
laws, added that the American Government was “exploring the 
possibility of obtaining the voluntary and patriotic cooperation of | 
the broadcasting companies . . . as to the suitability of proposed | 
short wave programs intended for foreign reception” and that 
oe there had been broadcast over American radio networks — 
‘programs calculated to promote a better knowledge of the civiliza-_ 
tion and the condition of life of other peoples as well as of the essential | 
features of the Ba eprene of their mutual relations and the or- 
ganization of peace.’ : 
Meanwhile, the League’s Wireless Station, which is frequently 


88 Intellectual Cooperation Institute, Bulletin No. 53-54. 
69 Information Section communiqué, December 20, 1935. 
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picked up in the United States, both by the Government in connec- 
tion with the transmission of official documents, and by the general 
public for its weekly news service, was given the 1935 Wateler Peace 
Award by the Carnegie Endowment at The Hague ‘‘in recognition 
of the admirable work done by that service in attempting to spread 
a better understanding of the possibilities of international co- 
operation.’’7° 


PERMANENT CourT OF INTERNATIONAL JUSTICE 


American membership in the World Court which, after twelve 
years effort, was almost universally accepted as certain to be con- 
summated during 1935, was most unexpectedly refused by the 
Senate on January 29 through lack of a two-thirds majority. An 
action sponsored by Presidents Harding, Coolidge, Hoover, and 
Roosevelt, by Secretaries of State Hughes, Stimson, Kellogg, and 
‘Hull, by pledges of all political parties and by countless resolutions 
of bar associations, chambers of commerce, and other public groups, 
was rejected by a minority in the Senate. 

_ The history is well known. The United States had first called for 
‘such a court at The Hague Conference in 1899. Elihu Root helped to 
et the existing Statute in 1920. President Harding presented it 
‘to the Senate in 1923. President Coolidge repeated the request for 
lratification from 1923-25. On June 27, 1926, the Senate ratified 
lit with reservations, by a vote of 75-17. These reservations were 
‘considered at an international conference in Geneva in September, 
f°. Two and a half years later, Secretary Kellogg suggested ‘‘an 
informal exchange of views” on the ground that there seemed “‘little 
‘differences regarding the substance.”’ Mr. Root again negotiated 
an agreement. President Hoover authorized signature on December 
9, 1929. Another year passed waiting a favorable opportunity for 
| presentation to the Senate; two years more waiting a favorable 
| report from the Foreign Affairs Committee on June I, 1932, and still 
three years more during the Presidential elections and the economic 
crisis. 

| The year 1935, however, witnessed a definite attempt at final 
| action. On January 10, the Senate reported the Protocols favorably, 
| with a single interpretation as to Advisory Opinions. The Court 


1 Oficial Journal, June, 1935, pages 592 and 655. 
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was described as the ‘‘culmination of efforts towards the judicial 
settlement of international disputes following out the America n 
policy of over a hundred years.” 

On January 15, Senator Robinson, Democratic Leader, opened 
the debate in the Senate with a detailed account of the Court’s 
history and its importance not only to international peace but to 
the “‘self-interest of the United States.” The following day President. 
Roosevelt sent a special message to the Senate stating that the 
“effort to make international justice piece and serviceable is 


vocated a Court of Justice to which nations might voluntarily bring - 
their disputes for judicial settlement. Ss : - The sovereignty of the 


Senator Johnson led off; Senators Borah and Long, especially, . 
followed. Every conceivable argument was presented, from the. 
administrative relation between the Court and the League to the 
impassioned outburst ‘‘To Hell with Europe” and the attempt to| 
provide for equality of the sexes. Opposition seemed hopeless, how- 
ever; all observers felt passage was certain. Nevertheless, obstacles 
of every sort were thrown up to hinder or delay, especially further 
reservations by Senator Vandenberg as to Advisory Opinions and | 
Senator Norris as to approval by the Senate of any case submitted 
to the Court. The former was accepted on January 24; the latter 
rejected the next day; an agreement finally reached to limit the 
debate the following Monday. e 

Meanwhile, a violent, nation-wide campaign was being con- 
ducted against the Court. The Hearst press was constant and un. 
restrained in its attack. The culminating point was reached, however, 
on Sunday, the 26th, with a fifty minute broadcast by Father 
Coughlin. Public opinion ran high. Friends of the Court rallied in | 
response but could not equal the demagogic appeal of their opponents. 
Telegraph wires to Washington were jammed. Messages estimated 
as between 45-75,000 poured into the Senate Chamber. 

On January 29, after a last personal intervention by President 
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Roosevelt, the vote took place. It stood 52 for adherence and 36 
iainst, 7 votes short of the necessary two-thirds majority. The 
majority was impressive but not sufficient. The result reversed the 
‘avorable action in 1926. Seven Senators who had then voted for 
‘he Court now voted against it. More than two-thirds of the Demo- 
srats were favorable, and almost two-thirds of the Republicans 
unfavorable, 43 Democrats and 9 Republicans being for, and 20 
Democrats and 14 Republicans, 1 Progressive, and 1 Farm Labor 
being against. Almost all the Northwest Republicans were against, 
while 10 of the 36 negative votes were cast from States having but 
2.2 per cent of the total population of the country. 

| The astonishment was world-wide. Not even the bitterest enemies 
had anticipated this result. Senator Robinson explained the defeat 
las due to a variety of causes, many not connected with the Court. 
riends of the Court at once announced that the result could not 
be accepted as final. The United States must eventually, they said, 
f nd a way to participate in a Court representing sixty-one other 
nations, which has handled half a hundred cases in thirteen years, 
which is mentioned in four hundred seventy-five treaties, and 
which has been endowed by forty-two of its members with obligatory 
jurisdiction. 

' Some months after this action, on September 9, Judge Frank B. 
Kellogg, the third Judge of American nationality to have been 
elected to the Court, tendered his resignation on the ground that 
“circumstances make it impossible for me to continue to attend 
sessions of the Court at The Hague.’ ‘‘I deeply appreciate,’’ he 
ladded, “the great importance of this Court in the field of interna- 
‘tional relations, and it is my desire to cooperate in every way possible 
bin furthering judicial settlement of international disputes, which 
HI believe to be most important to the maintenance of world peace.’ 
Hl Judge Kellogg had in 1930 succeeded Judge Charles Evans Hughes, 
Boho i in 1928 had succeeded Judge John Bassett Moore, one of the 
Picinal panel elected in 1921. A new election thus became necessary, 
‘the Council deciding to combine it with a similar election to replace 
Judge Schiicking.”2 On October 17, circular letters were addressed 
‘to members of the National Groups’ in the original Permanent 
Court of Arbitration at The Hague, inviting them, in consultation 


11 2th Plenary meeting, 16th Assembly, September, 19356 
12 Official Journal, November, 1935, page 1203. 
7% C.L.151(a).1935.V. 
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with their leading judicial authorities, to nominate candidates from 
among whom the Assembly and the Council of the League migi 
make a final choice. The American Group consisted of Mess 
Elihu Root, Newton D, Baker, John Bassett Moore, and Manl 
O. Hudson. On December 17, the American Legation in Be 
transmitted a communication from them nominating Dr. Hud 
and Professor Viktor Bruns for the two vacancies. Dr, Hudson, 
who for some years had been Bemis Professor of International L 
at the Harvard Law School, had previously served as Legal Advis 
of the American Peace Commissions in Paris and member of t 
Legal Section of the League Secretariat, and had been, since the i 
ception of the Court, one of its strongest and most effective advocat 
Dr. Hudson was also being nominated by other national groups 
the year ended and the election was set for the next Assembly. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 


The United States during 1935 assumed its full share both of 
responsibilities and the benefits of membership in the Internatio 
Labour Organisation.7> A complete delegation participated in t 
Nineteenth Session of the General Conference in June and in 
preparatory Maritime Meeting in November; representatives 
the United States took part in all the sessions of the Governing Bo 
in 1935; American officials attended the meetings of the technic 
committees, called during the year to deal with special social a 
labor problems; and American citizens joined the staff of the Inte 
national Labour Office. In order to complete the liaison betwe 
Geneva and Washington, the Department of Labor established 
office in Geneva under a Labor Commissioner, Mr. William G, 
Rice, Jr., while the Washington Office of the Labour Organisation 
was also strengthened to meet new demands. America’s membersh 
in the Labour Organisation, accepted by the President with 
approval of Congress in August, 1934, has already shown its val 
not only in stimulating the Organisation itself and strengthenin 
the progressive forces at work in its conference and committees, b 
also in giving the United States the opportunity both to mak 
known to the world its views and its experiments for the improve- 
ment of the standard of living, and to learn itself of the accumula ed 

74 Information Section, communiqué no. 7671, December 20, 1935. . ‘ a 

% For a description of the relations of the U.S. and the I.L.O., 1934, including text of 


Congressional Resolution authorizing the President to accept membership, see Geneva 
Special Studies, Vol. V, 10, 1934. " 
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experience of sixty other member nations. As Miss Perkins, Secre- 
cary of Labor, put it: 


From our association and membership we expect to derive 
frequent aid in the treatment and solution of our problems in 
the field of labor. And to the Organisation we shall endeavor to 
bring not merely technical assistance but a whole-hearted 
cooperation in the fulfilment of its high purposes.’® 


ee 


Miss Grace Abbott, former Chief of the Children’s Bureau of 
the Department of Labor, headed the first official American delega- 
tion to participate in a session of the International Labour Con- 
ference, in Geneva, June 4 to 25, 1935. That delegation, consisting 
sf Miss Abbott and Dr. Walton Hamilton for the Government, 
‘Mr. Dan Tracy representing American labor, and Mr. Sam Lewisohn 
representing the employers, besides six government advisers, two 
workers’ advisers, and three employers’ advisers, made a definite 
‘contribution to the success of the Conference, by joining in the 


a of the Conference in full session and in the committees, co- 


. 


operating with the liberal groups, and describing fully their ex- 
perience at home. 

| The outstanding conclusion reached by the Conference was agree- 
‘ment on the principle of the forty-hour week with the maintenance 
e the standard of living. The adoption of this convention was largely 
ldue to the presence of an American delegation able to speak from 
first hand experience and to meet effectively the theoretical argu- 
‘ments which had been made against it in the past. As Mr. Hamilton 
‘stated in a speech in support of such a convention, ‘‘we must take 
a chance and I think.I am speaking for our people when I say we 
‘would rather take a chance on doing something than a chance at a 
'theory which was put forward yesterday—that God wound up the 
Iclock in the beginning and threw the key away.”7”’ The majority 
jof the employer group took the stand they would not sit upon a 
committee that discussed the forty-hour week, and thus threatened 
to jeopardize the whole work of the Conference. Mr. Wyzanski, 
‘Solicitor of Labor strongly opposed these tactics’* and emphasized 

7 Radio Broadcast, April 29, 1935, in honor of Governor Winant, published by the 
World Peace Foundation. ‘‘The U.S. and the I.L.O.” 

17 Provisional Record, No. 7, p. 81. 

% The full U.S. delegation was as follows: Government delegates: Miss Grace Abbott, 
Mr. Walton Hale Hamilton. Government advisers: Mr. Witt Bowden, Mr. Hugh S. Hanna, 
|Mr. William G. Rice, Jr., Miss Margaret H. Schoenfeld, Miss Irene Till, Mr. Charles E. 
Wyzanski, Jr. Employers’ Delegate: Mr. Sam A. Lewisohn, substitute for Mr. Henry 


S. Dennison. Employers’ Advisers: Mr. Arthur E. Baldwin, Mr. Robert T. Caldwell, 
ie James H, Volkmann. Workers’ Delegate: Mr. Dan W. Tracy. Workers’ Advisers: 


Mr. Marion H. Hedges, Mr. Spencer Miller, Jr. 
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the importance of free and open discussion of all issues. He we 
supported by Mr. Lewisohn, American employer delegate, who 
this instance broke away from the employer group, upholding 
obligation to participate in committees. 

Miss Abbott, as Chairman of the Conference’s Committee on 
Unemployment among Young People, successfully guided 
deliberations and assisted in bringing about the adoption by una 
mous vote of a recommendation on the subject. | 

Besides the consideration of various draft conventions and reco n= 
mendations, the Conference marked out fields of research and pro- 
vided an exchange of ideas which gave direction to the next yea 
work, The research program outlined for 1935-36 has to do wi 
nutrition, textiles, and the movements of peoples. Miss Abbott 
supported the nutrition study, and Dr. Hamilton urged a thorough 
investigation of the textile situation looking towards not only ; 
reduction in hours but also reorganization on an international basis 
so as to secure an orderly industry which would be both more social 
in outlook and more successful in achievement. Special attenti 
was called by the Director to the suggestions for a research program 
outlined in the speech of Mr. Tracy. 

The proposal of the Chilean Government to hold a regional con 
ference in Santiago de Chile, in January, 1936,7° was supported 
warmly by the American delegation and adopted by the Governi 
Body. The United States Government suggested that two questio 
should be considered by the Santiago Conference, namely, child 
labor and a study of the whole textile question. | 

A tri-partite delegation consisting of Mr. Robert Bruére, govern= 
ment representative, Mr. Samuel Aitkin, shipowner, and Mr. Andrew 
Furuseth, President of the International Seamen’s Union, partic 
pated in the work of the technical preparatory Maritime Meeting, 
held in Geneva from November 25 to December 6. Sixteen of the 
chief maritime countries, together representing five-sixths of world 
shipping tonnage, took part. The meeting opened under difficult 
circumstances, owing to the refusal of the shipowners group and of 
the British Government to discuss proposals for a draft convention 
Mr. Bruére made clear the desire of the American Government t 
discuss any proposals that would enable the groups to understand 
each other and to move towards a satisfactory solution of the 


79 The Santiago Conference will be discussed in a later number of this series, since it 
falls in the year 1936. 
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1roblems of manning and hours of labor. Mr. Aitkin, in line with the 
tand taken by American employer delegates at both the annual 
Sonference and the Governing Body, also stated his desire to debate 
he issue frankly. Mr. Furuseth, with more than sixty years experi- 
nce in dealing with shipowners and seamen, described the stand 
aken by American seamen to better their own conditions upon the 
igh seas, and emphasized the fact that this was the first time a 
epresentative of American seamen had participated as an official 
\merican delegate** at a maritime meeting. The meeting finally 
dopted unanimously reports on the questions of manning and 
at of labor, and of holidays with pay and it was agreed that a 


inal decision on these issues would be taken at a Maritime Con- 
rence in the autumn of 1936. 

Although the United States had not at the time been made a 
ember of the Governing Body, Dr. Isador Lubin, Commissioner 
f Labor Statistics of the Department of Labor, on behalf of the 
‘overnment, and Mr. James Wilson, for the American Federation 
f Labor, accepted the invitation of the Governing Body to attend 
he session in January, 1935. During the session, the American 
Sovernment was invited to sit on the Governing Body as one of 
he eight States of chief industrial importance, and subsequently 
e worker group and the employer group, respectively, invited 
epresentatives of the American Federation of Labor and the United 
states Chamber of Commerce to occupy seats on the Governing 
ody. Thus, at the April session of the Governing Body, for the 
irst time, the United States took its full place, with three representa- 
lives taking part in the discussions and voting on the questions 
ising. 

' The 1935 sessions of the Governing Body permitted eleven Ameri- 
ns to join in the debates, thus ensuring a diversity of interest and 
oint of view. As government representatives, Mr. Saunders, Assist- 
nt to the Secretary of Labor, attended the April session, Mr. 
yzanski, Solicitor of the Department, the May-June meetings, and 
r. Rice the October session; for the employers, Mr. Dennison 
ttended both the April and October meetings; and for labor, Mr. 
reen sent as his substitutes first Mr. David Dubinsky, then Mr. 
an Tracy, and in October, Mr. John Possehl.*! At the same time 
80 There have been previous maritime sessions of the Conference, and Mr. Furuseth 
ttended as an observer that of 1929. 


81 Mr. Volkmann accompanied Mr. Dennison; Mr. Miller substituted for Mr. Tracy at 
ne session of the June meetings. Mr. Lubin and Mr. Wilson attended the January meeting. 
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continuity of policy on behalf of the government is maintained ] 
the continued attendance of Mr. Rice, as Labor Commissioner, 
all meetings. The American representatives at the Governing Box 
made special efforts to accelerate the consideration of reduction 
hours in different industries and the raising of the age of admiss 
of children to employment. 
American citizens during 1935 have also played large réles both 
on the Committees of the Governing Body, and on Committees of 
Experts and Correspondence Committees of the International 
Labour Organisation. Representatives of the government, employer 
and workers are members of the Finance Committee of the Governing 
Body. The government delegate on the Governing Body is chairmar 
of the Committee on Workers Spare Time, and a member of th 
Standing Orders Committee and the Committee on Cost of Living, 
Mr. Kjaer, of the Department of Labor, attended the meetings of 
the Correspondence Committee on Accident Prevention, which met 
in Zurich in October. Miss Faith Williams, Chief of the Cost 
Living Division of the Department of Labor, took a leading part 
in the discussion in December of the Committee of Experts on 
Nutrition, set up as a result of the Conference resolution, that 
Labour Organisation undertake a detailed study of the social asp: 
of nutrition. A number of other Americans had already been aj 
pointed to Committees before 193582 and several new appointments 
have been made since. Miss Lena Madesin Phillips is a membei 
of the Correspondence Committee on Women’s Work, and D; 
L. R. Thompson and Dr. A. E. Russell of the Division of Public 
Health Service are to be members of the Correspondence Con 
mittee on Industrial Hygiene. 
Two important appointees to the staff of the International Labour 
Office were Mr. John G. Winant, former Governor of New Hamp: 
shire, as Assistant Director and Mr. Lewis L. Lorwin, formerly di 
Brookings Institution, as Economic Adviser. After Mr. Winant 
82 See Geneva Special Studies, Vol. V, No. 10, 1934, for list appointed January, 193 
83 A full list of American members of Committees is as follows: Committees of 
Governing Body: Finance: Government Delegate and Mr. Green and Mr. Dennis 
Cost of Living and Wage Statistics: Government Delegate. Standing Orders: Governme 
Delegate. Workers’ Spare Time: Government Delegate. Correspondence Commit 
Accident Prevention: Mr. Cyril Ainsworth, Mr. Kjaer, Major Henry Reninger. Indus 
Hygiene: Dr. Leroy Gardner, Dr. Hamilton, Dr. Geier, Dr. Sayers, Prof. Winslow 
Thompson, Dr. Russell. Questions of Industrial Fatigue: Mr. F. Lee. Social Ins 
Mr. Epstein, Dr. Rubinow, Mr. Zimmer. Women’s Work: Miss Anderson, Miss Christ: 
Miss Dingman, Miss Van Kleek, Miss Morrissy, Miss Phillips, Miss Smith. Commi! 


of Experts: Native Labor: Prof. J. P. Chamberlain (substitute, Samuel Reber). Statis 
Experts: Dr. Lubin. Nutrition: Miss Williams. 
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ad served for three months in Geneva, however, President Roosevelt 
guested his release to serve as Chairman of the Social Security 
joard. On the occasion of Mr. Winant’s resignation the Secretary 
’ Labor said: “It is our hope that through Mr. Winant’s experience 
ein the United States will be able even more effectively to cooperate 
ith the International Labour Organisation in the important objec- 
yes in which we have a common and deep interest.” 


LIST OF PUBLICATIONS 


These documents present the views of distinguished leaders of opinion of 
many countries on vital international problems and reproduce the texts of 
official treaties, diplomatic correspondence, and draft plans for international 
projects such as the Permanent Court of International Justice. International 
Conciliation appeared under the imprint of the American Association for 
International Conciliation, No. 1, April, 1907, to No. 199, June, 1924. The 
most recent publications are listed below. A complete list will be sent upon 
Fipkeates to International Conciliation, 405 West 117th Street, New York 

ity. 

309. The International Labour Organisation: Membership of the United States 
and Its Possibilities. Articles by E. J. Phelan, Manley O. Hudson, and 
James T. Shotwell. 

April, 1935. 

310. Security and Defense: Texts of White Paper on Defense and of Parlia- 
mentary Debates; Text of German Conscription Announcement; Texts 
of British, French, and Italian Notes of Protest; and Text of Sir John 
Simon’s Statement to the House of Commons, April 10, 1935. 

May, 1935. : 

311. Restoration of International Trade: Text of Radio Address delivered by 
the Honorable Cordell Hull on March 23, 1935; American Trade Policy 
and World Recovery, by Peter Molyneaux; Program of the Interna- 
tional Economic Conference held at Chatham House, London, March 
5-7, 1935. ; 

June, 1935. 

312. Neutrality and War Prevention, by Henry L. Stimson; The Neutrality of 
the Good Neighbor, by James Brown Scott; Speech of Sir Samuel Hoare 
in British House of Commons, July 11, 1935; British Foreign Policy 
(London Times, Editorial, July 12, 1935). q 

September, 1935. 

313. The Sanctity of Treaties, by John B. Whitton, Associate Professor of 
International Law, Princeton University. The Price of Peace, by 
Stephen Gwynn, President of the Irish Literary Society. 

October, 1935. 

314. Italy and Ethiopia. Abyssinia: The Background of the Conflict, by a 
group of expert students of international affairs; The Threat of War 
and the Pact of Paris (statement to the press, September 12, 1935), by 
the Honorable Cordell Hull; Collective Action for Security Demanded 
(address before League Assembly, September 11, 1935), by Sir Samuel 
Hoare; Text of Broadcast by Sir Samuel Hoare, October 15, 19355 
France Faithful to League Covenant (address before League Assembly, 
September 13, 1935), by M. Pierre Laval; Abstract of the Report on 
Italy’s Aggressions, adopted by the Council of the League of Nations, 
October 7, 1935. 

November, 1935. 

315. Andrew Carnegie, Benefactor, by Nicholas Murray Butler. Sanctions in 
the Italo-Ethiopian Conflict, by an expert on International Affairs; 
Italy’s Conflict with Ethiopia, by His Excellency Dr. Augusto Rosso; 
Report on Italo-Ethiopian Dispute Adopted by League Council under 
Article 15, Paragraph 4, of the Covenant on October 7, 1935; Co- 
ordination of Measures under Article 16 of the Covenant (Proposals 
adopted by the Co-ordination Committee of the League, October 
II-I9, 1935). 

December, 1935. 

316. A Study of Neutrality Legislation: Report of a Committee of the Na- 

tional Peace Conference, with an Introduction by James T. Shotwell. 
January, 1936. 

317. The Present Status of the League of Nations, by N. D. Houghton, Pro- 
fessor of Political Science at the University of Arizona. Text of Resig- 
nation as High Commissioner for Refugees Coming from Germany, 
by James G. McDonald. : 

February, 1936. 

318. The Fallacy of Conquest, by Nathaniel Peffer. International Peace, by 

Thomas John Watson. Text of the Constitution of the Philippines. 
March, 1936. 

319. Germany and Japan Today: Hitler's Treaty Repudiation; Franco-Soviet 
Treaty of Mutual Assistance; Japan’s Political Murderers, by K. K. 
Kawakami; The Japanese-American War Myth, by Vernon Nash. \ 

April, 1936. 

320. The Chaco Arms Embargo, by Manley O. Hudson. Text of Peace Plan 
Communicated to the Locarno Powers by the French Government on 
April 8, 1936. Insurance Against War, by William E. Richardson. 

eee ihe Future, by Mrs. August Belmont. Isolation, by J. N. Métaxa. 
ay, 1930. 
321. The United States and World Organization during 1935. 
June, 1936. 
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PREFACE 


‘The official report of the debate on foreign policy in the British 
‘House of Commons on June 18 and 23, 1936, and the text of the 
| French Government’s foreign policy declaration of June 23, 1936, 
are reprinted in this issue of International Conciliation. While empha- 
sizing their fidelity to the League of Nations and the principles 
which it represents, both governments signified their intention of 
abandoning sanctions against Italy on the ground that with Abys- 
| sinia defeated continuance of the repressive measures could have no 
‘definite objective. The French declaration, which is of especial 
significance in that it is the first pronouncement of the Socialist 
' Ministry formally constituted on June 4, also noted a desire for more 
cordial relations with Germany. It is a great satisfaction to include 
too the significant address delivered by the President of the United 
States at Chautauqua on August 14. 


| 
{ NicHoLtas Murray BUTLER 


New York, August 17, 1936. 
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DEBATE IN THE BRITISH HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
| JUNE 18, 1936! 


‘The SECRETARY of STATE for FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Mr. 
| Eden): I must make it clear at the outset that the Government 
| welcome this Debate. They welcome it as affording us an opportunity 
‘to make plain the attitude of His Majesty’s Government to a number 
of problems which at present confront the League of Nations, and 
| | upon some of which the League will have to take decisions towards 

the close of this month. In a later part of my speech I wish to deal 
| with other international problems which confront us—problems of 
_no less importance than those which will be discussed at Geneva 

at the end of the month. But I would like to begin by attempting to 
put the statement of the Government's policy in respect to the future 
_of sanctions in its true perspective. 

Ever since the Italo-Abyssinian dispute began, until now, the 
Government have taken their full part in collective action. About 
that there can be no dispute. Certainly it may be argued that collec- 
tive action should have been more thorough or more complete, but 
nobody can deny that in the action which has been taken His 
Majesty’s Government have played their full part. We have no 
intention of departing from that principle now. On the contrary, we 
shall continue that practice, and collective action remains our aim. 
| Inconsequence we shall continue to take our full share in any decision 
which the League of Nations in its Assembly at the end of this month 
may decide to take. We are not the League; we are a member of the 
League. We shall act fully and loyally in line with any action which 
_ the Assembly of fifty nations may decide upon. It would be, I suggest 
_ to the Committee, open to the Government to say that, and to say 
| no more until we get to Geneva. [Interruption.] It would be open. 
It would be the very collective action, in one aspect, of which hon- 
orable Members speak. It is impossible to have it both ways. You 
| cannot both complain that we must take our full part in collective 
action and also complain that we do not state our views in advance. 
[Hon. Mempers: ‘“‘The Chancellor of the Exchequer.’’] I say that 
it would be possible for His Majesty’s Government to pursue that 
| course, but in our view, at what is clearly a period of difficulty in 
| the League’s history, that would not be a very heroic course nor 


1 Reprinted from Official Report of Parliamentary Debates (House of Commons), Vol. 313, 
No. 105, June 18, 1936. 
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one, I believe, which either this House or the country would wi 
us to take. There is a responsibility. 


Mr. GALLACHER: A responsibility in running away. 


Mr. EDEN: Perhaps the honorable Gentleman will let me make 
my observations. The Government have a responsibility to the 
League—a responsibility not only for compliance, but also for 
guidance. Many times in this dispute the Government have given 
the lead, many times, and honorable Gentlemen opposite will find 
not one time when anybody else has given it; many times we have 
given the lead. We gave it in January of last year when it was our 
insistence which brought this dispute within the jurisdiction and the 
action of the Council itself. It was our action and our efforts in the 
intervening months that resulted in the Council in May handling 
this dispute which resulted in the passage of a resolution which main- 
tained the right of the Council, hitherto challenged by Italy, to 
follow the course of the dispute, and which secured the acceptance 
then, in May, of the principle and of the machinery of conciliation. 
Again, it was on the initiative of the British Government that the 
Council met in July when it otherwise would not have met till 
September. It was at our instance, jointly with the French Govern- 
ment, that a three-Power conference was called in Paris in August 
last year. It is quite true that the Paris Conference was abortive, 
but no one who at that time or now looked at its proceedings would 
maintain that our own Government did not do the utmost they 
could to bring about its success. Again, in September my right 
honorable Friend the First Lord of the Admiralty took the lead at 
Geneva in a speech which met with approval from all sections of 
opinion in this country; and in October, when it came to the actual 
organization of sanction—[Interruption.}—the honorable Member’s 
cheap gibes are not appropriate to the discussion—when it came in 
October to the organization and application of the collective action 
which fifty nations of the League had decided for the first time im 
history that they would take, again it was this Government which. 
took the lead, both in proposing and in organizing the work of those 
Committees. 

Those are facts which cannot be challenged, which must be ad- 
mitted by anyone who chooses with any attempt at impartiality to 
review the events of the past few months. Now that the League is 
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perplexed it is the view of the Government that it is its duty to take 


the lead again. No doubt it would be easy, quite easy for us not to 
do so, and to leave it to someone else and to follow after someone 
else’s lead, but I do not believe that that is the right attitude for 


- this country to take. I am quite convinced that so far from this lead, 


which we are going to take, embarrassing others, it will be welcomed 
in many quarters. [Hon. MemBeErs: “In Rome.”] What, in the view 


of the Government, should the League do? Whatever view we take 


of the course of action which the League should follow, there is one 


fact upon which we must all be agreed. We have to admit that the 


purpose for which sanctions were imposed has not been realized. It 


js not necessary to give a detailed account of the reasons for that 


fact; they are many. No doubt there were serious miscalculations. 
One of them was a miscalculation by military opinion in most coun- 
tries that the conflict would last very much longer than it has in 
fact done, and that in consequence the sanctions, which everyone 
knew could not operate at once, would produce their effect and assist 


_ thereby to obtain a settlement. In any event, I ask the Committee 


to remember that there was a very good reason for the League to 
enforce the sanctions, the particular ones they chose, because with 
an incomplete membership they were the only ones they could im- 
pose and which by their own action alone they could hope to see 
effective. [Hon. Memsers: ‘‘Oil.’’] Oil could not be made effective 
by League action alone. 


Mr. PALING: What did America say? [Interruption.] 
HON. MEMBERS: Order. 
Mr. GALLACHER: This is not a Sunday School. 


Mr. EDEN: The fact has to be faced that sanctions did not 
realize the purpose for which they were imposed. The Italian military 
campaign succeeded. The capital and the most important part of 
Abyssinia are in Italian military occupation, and so far as I am 
aware no Abyssinian Government survives in any part of the Em- 
peror’s territory. That is a situation which has got to be faced. It is a 
situation which nothing but military action from without, from 
outside the country, can possibly reverse. Is there any country pre- 
pared to take such military action? Or is there any section of opinion 
in this country prepared to take such military action? 
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Mr. McGOVERN: The Labour Party. 


Mr. EDEN: Those are the hard facts of the situation, and I 
submit that no Member of this Committee can escape from facing 
them if he is willing to appreciate the full problem with which the | 
Government are today confronted. I suggest that those facts, un- ‘ 
welcome though they are, do bring us to one definite conclusion— 
that if the League is to attain the objective for which it originally — 
set out, then it has to be ready to take measures of an altogether — 
different character from those applied hitherto. To use plain language, — : 
it is plain that if the League means to enforce in Abyssinia a peace k 
which the League can rightly approve, then the League must take 1 
action of a kind which must inevitably lead to war in the Mediterra- 
nean. No man can say that such a war would be confined to the | 
Mediterranean. I have no reason to think that the League favors — 
such departure or such action. I have no reason to believe that this 
country, upon whom the greatest burden of such a war must fall, _ 
desires it either. q 

Though the League has not availed to prevent the successful q 
accomplishment of a violation of the Covenant, the Government — 
do not regret, and I do not believe our fellow-members of the League 
regret, having made the attempt. We have in common applied all 
those economic and financial measures upon which general agreement 
could be obtained, in the hope that action would be effective. We 
ourselves proposed virtually all the most important. These are the — 
motives with which we did so, and in that respect we have nothing 
to apologize for and nothing to retract. There is no question—I must 
emphasize it—in our view, of the judgment passed by the League 
last autumn on the act of aggression being either modified or reversed. 

Now I come to the steps to be taken at the next meeting of the 
League. The League, the Assembly of fifty nations there, will then 
have to review the whole situation of which this question of sanctions — 
forms only a part. We cannot tell what will be the views of the various 
governments represented there, but His Majesty’s Government, 
after mature consideration, on advice which I as Foreign Secretary 
thought it my duty to give them, have come to the conclusion that 
there is no longer any utility in continuing these measures as a means 
of pressure upon Italy—[Hon. MermBeErs: ‘‘Shame,” “Resign,” 
“Sabotage’’}—If the Committee will bear with me I will give them 
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the reasons which have brought us to take this decision. It cannot 
be expected by anyone that the continuance of existing sanctions 
will restore in Abyssinia the position which has been destroyed; 
nobody expects that. That position can be restored only by military 
action. So far as I am aware no other government, certainly not this 
Government, is prepared to take such miltiary action. 

In my view sanctions can be maintained only for some clearly 
defined and specific purpose. The only such purpose conceivable is 
the restoration in Abyssinia of the position which has been destroyed. 
Since that restoration cannot be effected except by military action, 
I suggest that that purpose does not in fact exist, and to maintain 
sanctions without any clearly defined purpose—which many people, 
I know, would wish to do—would have only this result: It would 
result in the crumbling of the sanctions front, so that in a few weeks’ 
time the League would be confronted with a state of affairs still more 
derogatory than that which we have to face today. If further mainte- 
nance of sanctions would serve no useful purpose there is a danger 
that to attempt them would only bring disorder into what are at 
present the well-ordered ranks of the League countries imposing 
sanctions—[Laughter]. Honorable Members may find that amusing, 
but I do not believe it is in the interest of the League itself that the 
sanctions front should crumble into confusion. I think it is right 
that the League should admit that sanctions have not realized their 
purpose and should face that fact. 

Those are the considerations which the Government have had in 
mind in coming to their decision. But I must repeat that the decision 
which is to be taken is a League decision, and the Government will, 
of course, concur in whatever is the view of the Assembly as a whole. 
None the less we have thought it our duty in advance to state our 
position before we go there. There is another aspect of the events 
of the last few months to which I wish the Committee would allow 
me to refer. [Interruption.] 


Mr. GARRO JONES: On a point of Order. May I respectfully 
draw your attention to the fact that some of the Labour benches 
are occupied by Conservative Members, and while no protest was 
made as long as those Members remained silent, when they begin 
to interrupt and falsely create the impression that those interruptions 
are coming from Labour Members, we protest. 
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The CHAIRMAN [Sir Dennis Herbert]: In a case of this kind, 
when feeling sometimes runs rather high, it is, I think, the business” ; 
of the Chair to interfere as little as is necessary in order to preserve : 
the decencies of Debate. I have not up to the present thought it _ 
necessary to interfere, although there have been times when the — 
interruption, if I may put it so, of the Minister occupying the Floor 4 
of the House has made things a little difficult for him. I have not — 
attempted to draw any particular view as to the party of any Mem- 
ber responsible for that interruption, and I do not wish to do so. Ido | 
not think that at the present time any question of Order arises as to _ 
where honorable Members are sitting. While it is perfectly true that _ 
under normal conditions Members of different parties or groups sit in _ 
particular places, there is no rule of the House against any Member _ 
sitting where he can find a seat. Therefore, I think that in the cir-_ 
cumstances to raise a point of Order on this question is quite unneces- _ 
sary. I hope that a little forbearance all round will enable the Com- 
mittee to do what I am sure is the intention, and one of the objects 
of the Debate, namely to hear the statement from the Government _ 
of their policy. 


Mr. ATTLEE: As you have said, we are all desirous that this _ 
important Debate should be conducted in the best possible way 
and, as you said, it is difficult sometimes when feeling runs high. But 
I put it to you that for that purpose it has been Mr. Speaker’s rule — 
to consult with the leaders of different parties in the House as to — 
where they should sit. That has been done in this Parliament. These _ 
seats have been assigned to the Labour Party, and for other Members 
to insert themselves in those seats and to interrupt Debate so as to © 
give an impression either that those interruptions come from this 
side or that there is dissension in our party, is something that is 
not calculated to give a reasonable chance to the right honorable 
Gentleman who is speaking or to preserve that decency of Debate 
which we desire. I suggest that that is entirely contrary to the wishes 
of the House, and that those honorable Members should withdraw 
to the part of the House to which they belong. 


a 


Lieut.-Commander AGNEW: On a point of Order. As one of the 
Members who is sitting in a seat not usually occupied by those of 
my political views, I should like to give a word of explanation to 
the House. When certain interruptions were made more loudly than 


ee 
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usual from these benches when the right honorable Gentleman was 
addressing the House, I ventured, perhaps usurping your function, 
to say, ‘Order, order.” It was then that I noticed that the demonstra- 
tion against honorable Members sitting on these benches began. If 


it should be your Ruling that I should withdraw from this seat, 
'T am willing to do so. 


Mr. R. J. TAYLOR: Further to that point of Order. May I draw 


your attention to the fact that Labour Members are standing under 
the gallery on this side in numbers equal to those who are taking 


their seats? 


The CHAIRMAN: When the right honorable Member the Leader 
of the Opposition rises to put anything to me in regard to a point 
of Order it is only right that I should take note of it. If the Committee 


_ will permit me to do so, I wish to do it in this way. I have no power, 
nor has any occupant of this Chair or the Speaker’s Chair any power 


to order any Member either to sit or not to sit in any particular 
place. There are not only the customs to which I have referred, but 
there is a custom, which we may take to be an absolute rule, in regard 
to Members reserving seats. Outside that, I have certainly no right 
whatever to interfere with Members as to where they sit. I think 
honorable Members in all parts of the Committee will be acting to 
the common advantage of the whole Committee if they do not 
shorten the already short time available for this Debate by any 
unnecessary points of Order or any unnecessary interruptions. 


Mr. EDEN: There is another aspect of the events of the last 
few months to which I wish at this stage to draw the attention of 
the Members of the Committee, and in respect of which I wish to 
make a declaration on behalf of the Government. The Members 
of the Committee will perhaps recall the fact that last December 
exchanges of view took place between His Majesty’s Government 
and the governments of certain Mediterranean Powers, as a result 
of which certain reciprocal assurances were exchanged under para- 
graph 3 of Article 16 of the Covenant. Papers were laid at the time. 
In brief, the effect of the assurances we gave was that we assured 
certain Mediterranean countries that we would come to their aid 
in the event of their being attacked for action which they were taking 
under Article 16. It is the view of the Government that this assur- 
ance given by this country should not end with the raising of sanc- 
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tions but should continue to cover the period of uncertainty which 


must necessarily follow any termination of action under Article 16g 


Therefore, should the Assembly at the end of the month decide to 


raise sanctions, His Majesty’s Government intend, with a view 


to making their contribution to establishing confidence in the regions | 


concerned, to state at Geneva that such are our views. 


I need hardly add that the Government regard any such even- | 


tuality as those assurances covered not only as hypothetical but as 
improbable. Moreover, obviously—[Interruption.] If honorable 


| 


Members opposite would put themselves in the position of the 


countries concerned they would not interrupt me. Moreover, ob- 


viously, these assurances would be intended to operate only so long | 
as in the opinion of the Government they remain appropriate to 
the circumstances. Within these limits we think it right that these 
assurances should continue, and we are prepared to state that fact 
at Geneva. Moreover, in the light of the experience of recent months — 
the Government have determined that it is necessary that we should — 
maintain permanently in the Mediterranean a defensive position | 


stronger than that which existed before this dispute began. Arrange- | 


ments will be made to carry out that declaration. 


Important as these matters are, there is another problem the 


| 
| 


significance of which in my view dominates everything else at this 


time—the future of the League itself. A further reason which actu- 
ated me and actuated the Government in the decision that I have 
just announced was the conviction that the future of the League 
needs to be earnestly and urgently considered by all its members. 
We believe that such consideration can only be given when the 
preoccupations and problems in connection with the imposition of 
sanctions have been liquidated. I must make it plain that the Goy- 
ernment are determined that the League should go on. [Hon. MEm- 
BERS: ‘‘Where? Which way?”’] In our view, the course which we 
are pursuing is much more calculated to secure that result than the 
gibes of honorable Members opposite. I was going to say “the course 
of honorable Members opposite,’’ but they never tell us what it is. 


In our view, the fact that the League has tried and failed in this 


instance is not a reason for making us wish that the attempt had 
not been made, but it is a reason for making us determine to seek so 
to organize the League that it may achieve the best chance of success 
hereafter. [Interruption.] I beg to think that my remarks have some 
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importance. If the League is to have its best chance of success then 
lit must be organized on a basis which takes account of the lessons 
of the last few months. Those lessons have to be analyzed, and the 
‘instruction which they give has to be embodied in the future practice 
of the League. 

| The Government do not anticipate that at the session of the 
Assembly at the end of this month the other nations will be willing 
or ready to deal with that vast problem of the future of the League. 
We think probably it would be wiser to leave the dealing with that 


| problem until the normal Assembly in September. But in the mean- 


while each government should be engaged, must be engaged, on 
considering the shortcomings, the weaknesses, and even the dangers 
which have been revealed by the experience of the last few months. 
' All minds must be turned actively to that task. His Majesty’s 
Government have already begun upon it. We are already actively 
engaged upon it, and we shall keep in close touch with the Dominions 
in respect of this question. Our intention is to make the most con- 
structive and effective contribution in our power at the Assembly 
which takes place in September. 

The question is, can the world succeed in reorganizing itself on 
a peace basis? I am convinced, despite the events of the last few 
months that it can, if it will. I am convinced that it remains true 
that a universal League of Nations of substantially disarmed States, 
in a world made safe for democracy—that is what the Covenant 
contemplated—can effectively and without doubt maintain peace, 


but, unhappily as I believe for mankind, such a League has never 
in fact existed, nor in present conditions can it readily be seen how 
such a League can be made. I say that to the Committee in order 
that they may appreciate that we are today confronted with prob- 
lems totally different in character, unwelcome though those differ- 
ences may be, from the problems which confronted the original 
authors of the Covenant. We have to comprise within one organiza- 
tion the willing collaboration of governments of totally divergent 
character. That gives some indication of the nature of the problem, 
but unless we do face it we cannot expect the League in the future 
effectively to meet these problems. At least I will give the Committee 
this definite assurance, that the Government will strive to restore to 
the League its full authority, after this set-back which we admit, 
and to that end we propose to devote ourselves. 


; 
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I should like to turn to another and no less important aspect of 
the international situation which now confronts us, and I want to 
deal, if the Committee will allow me, with the negotiations which 
the Government have sought to set on foot ever since the German 
re-occupation of the Rhineland in March. Successive Governments 
in this country have long stood for a policy based on a desire to 
establish good relations between Germany and the countries which 
were her enemies in the War. We have sought to do that on a basis 
of German equality and independence and the equality and inde- 
pendence of others, and on a basis of respect for engagements under- 
taken. The collaboration of Germany is indispensable to the peace 
of Europe, and we have asked, as successive British Governments 
have asked, nothing better than to work with Germany to that end. 
That is the purpose that underlay the Treaty of Locarno negotiated 
by my right honorable Friend the Member for West Birmingham 
(Sir A. Chamberlain). It was the purpose in the mind of successive 
British Governments when they negotiated the reparation arrange- 
ments, culminating in their disappearance at Lausanne altogether. 
It formed part of the negotiations of the Disarmament Conference, 
and after the breakdown of that conference in the spring of 1934 
the Government of this country did not relax their efforts. The 
Committee has only to read the Blue Book which we published last 
April—I think it is of interest to read that Blue Book—to appreciate 
the whole course which these negotiations have followed. 

There are only one or two of these most important matters to 
which I desire to refer. In February of last year the joint Anglo- 
French Declaration was agreed upon in London to try to secure a 
general settlement for the pacification of Europe. That was a com- 
prehensive settlement, comprising proposed agreements between 
Germany and a number of European States, mutual air pact agree- 
ments, and armaments which should replace the armament clauses 
of the Treaty of Versailles. Soon after that meeting in March Ger- 
many enacted conscription by declaration, and the task of His 
Majesty’s Government was thereby complicated, but we persevered 
throughout last year in efforts, constantly renewed, to secure air 
pact arrangements in Eastern Europe and an agreed limitation of 
certain forms of armaments. For various reasons the German Gov-_ 
ernment felt obliged to postpone their response to our efforts. 

That was the situation which I found at the end of the year when | 
I came to the Foreign Office. I felt that I must make plain at once 
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how earnest was my desire to enter into friendly discussions with 
the German Government in order to secure working arrangements 
in which that country could participate. Accordingly I instructed 
our Ambassador in Berlin to tell Herr Hitler that I shared the view 
he had expressed as to the importance of close collaboration and 
understanding between Great Britain, France, and Germany, and 
I expressed the hope that the two governments would keep that 
_ object in view despite the fact that Germany was unwilling at that 
| moment to open discussions. 

At intervals in January and February we sought to make progress 
“with these negotiations and also with an air pact, but the next 
_ development was on the 7th of March, when the German Ambassador 
' came to the Foreign Office and informed me that German troops 
' had entered the demilitarized zone that morning. I do not want this 
afternoon to repeat the earlier observations I had to make on that 
matter. Suffice it to say, and the whole Committee knows it, that 
the suddenness of that action on the part of the German Govern- 
ment aroused the utmost anxiety and disquiet in Belgium and in 
France, and for other reasons among countries in a great part of 
Europe. In those circumstances the policy of the Government was 
to seek to calm anxieties and thus promote a situation in which con- 
sidered reflection and careful negotiations might be possible. 

Ever since the events of the 7th of March we have sought to 
rebuild. We did not suppose, of course, that the action of the German 
Government could be revoked, and we did not ask for it, but we 
did hope from the German Government some contribution which 
would show, as they affirmed themselves, that their action was only 
of symbolic significance. We asked the German Government to 
make spontaneously a contribution towards the restoration of 
confidence. The German Government unhappily felt unable to do 
so. So far as we are concerned we have done everything we could 
to restore confidence and allay apprehensions. That is why we 
reaffirmed on the 19th of March our obligations and our guarantees 
under the Locarno Treaty. That is why, as tangible evidence, we 
agreed to Staff conversations to arrange the technical conditions in 
which our obligations could be carried out in case of unprovoked 
aggression. Moreover, we made it plain at once that we were ready 
to negotiate with Germany, France, and Belgium, new non-aggression 
and security arrangements for Western Europe. } 

But it was also clear, in view of the German occupation of the 
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zone, that Europe at large would wish to know what Germany’s 
intentions were towards the countries of Central and Eastern 
Europe and all the more naturally in the light of the proposals which 
the German Chancellor had himself announced. Moreover, it was 
important for us and for Europe to be assured that Germany now 
felt that a point had been reached at which she could signify that 
she recognized and intended to respect the existing territorial and 
political status of Europe except of course as it might subsequently 
be modified by free negotiations and agreements. A frank and a 
reassuring response to that question I am sure would be the signal 
for a return of confidence to Europe. I believe that nothing less, if 
I may say so, than a European settlement and appeasement should 
be our aim. If a reassurance can be given on this point then there 
are elements in the present situation which would enable us to 
attempt to conclude a permanent settlement in Europe based on the 
disappearance of the demilitarized zone. That was the primary 
purpose of the communication which the British Ambassador made 
to the German Government on the 6th of May last. The inquiries 
thus put to the German Government were in our view very necessary 
and legitimate on our part. They were made as soon as possible 
after we had elucidated the position at Geneva in a meeting with 
the other Powers signatory to the Locarno Treaty. For that reason 
the Government felt justified in looking for an early reply from the 
German Government, a reply which we trust will enable progress to 
be made with the negotiations which it is our first object to see suc- 
cessfully realized. : 

In the remarks which I have addressed to the Committee this 
afternoon I have confined myself to two subjects but there are many 
other problems. Although there are many other problems no one in 
the Committee will deny that it is these two problems, the Italo- 
Abyssinian dispute and the negotiations with Germany, which 
dominate the present situation. Neither of them is of our own making 
but we cannot ignore either. There seems to me to be a tendency in 
some quarters to close the eye to one and let the other occupy the 
whole field. The Government with their responsibilities cannot 
afford to do that. I recognize, no one better, that there are many 
people in this country who have given the Government strong 
support in the Italo-Abyssinian dispute and, if I may say so, who 
have given me personally strong support. I can understand only 


rn 
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too well their keen disappointment at present events. As a convinced 


believer in the League, I share that disappointment, but I feel I am 


entitled to ask honorable Members in all parts of the Committee 
to look at this problem as a whole. 
It is in that perspective that the practical question of what to do 


about sanctions has to be decided. If we cling to a course after the 


objective has become unattainable, we may lose a greater end for 
which we are working, the greater end being in anxious days to keep 
peace. To that end we have to bend all our energies. If it means 
admitting failure in one instance, that has got to be faced. This is 
a situation in which there is no ideal way out. If there were, there 
would be no difference between us in any part of the Committee or 
in the country. The aim upon which we are all united is that peace, 
not chaos and catastrophe, shall rule. Peace is the one essential 
need of the world. It is because I believe profoundly that the policy 
I have outlined to this Committee this afternoon is the one which, 
in the present anxious, difficult, and critical situation, is most likely 
to preserve peace that I submit it with a deep conviction and with 
a full sense of responsibility to this Committee. 


Mr. ARTHUR GREENWOOD: I think honorable Members on 
all sides of the Committee are impressed by the importance and 
seriousness of this Debate, and in what I have to say I shall try to 
put faithfully the views of my party, and the views, I believe, of a 
very large number of British citizens who are outside my party. 
I am bound to say at the very outset that no more deplorable speech 
has ever fallen from the lips of a British Minister. During the whole 
of the speech there was not a single word of sympathy for a broken 
nation and not a word in condemnation of a Power which has 
deliberately organized the use of poison gas in spite of its treaty 
obligations. It was a speech which means truckling to a dictator. 
Millions of people in our land will hear with shame and consternation 
the statement that has been made by the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs. 

The National Government’s disastrous foreign policy over five 
years has been reviewed in the House on more occasions than one. 
It is a sorry story. I do not propose to go back further than the last 
nine months, and to confront the Government with the noble senti- 
ments which it issued and uttered a few months ago compared with 
the despicable attitude which it is taking now on precisely the same 
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question. The speech of the then Foreign Secretary at Geneva las 
September gave new hope to this country and to supporters of the 
League of Nations everywhere. It was felt that after their unfor- 
tunate adventures in the realm of foreign politics the Government. 
had at last come down to the basis of reality and were prepared to 
enable the Foreign Secretary to make a speech which stands out as _ 
one of the greatest speeches that has been made since the War. We _ 
had thought that that was the turning of a new page. That speech — 
has been reechoed by other Ministers, and I think we ought to be 
grateful to the News Chronicle for bringing these speeches to our 
notice during the last few days. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
only a month later said: 
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If the League were to abdicate its functions under the Cove- 
nant every weak nation would first begin to arm, then to seek 
alliances with its strongest neighbor, and before long the peace } 
of Europe would be at the mercy of the biggest and strongest 
Powers in Europe. 


He went on to say: 


The choice before us is whether we shall make a last effort 
at Geneva for peace or security or whether by a cowardly sur- 
render we shall break a promise we have made and hold our- 
selves up to the shame of our children and their children’s 
children. 


a 
The National Government issued, over the signature of its three ; 
leaders, an election manifesto to which honorable and right honorable 
Members were pledged and which was responsible for their holding © 
their seats in the House. The people believed that these words were 7 
what the Government really believed, and in consequence the people 
gave them support. These are the words: 

The League of Nations will remain, as heretofore, the key- 
stone of British foreign policy. We shall continue todoallinour 
power to uphold the Covenant and to maintain and increase q 
the efficiency of the League. In the present unhappy dispute _ 
between Italy and Abyssinia there will be no wavering in the | 
policy we have hitherto pursued. We shall endeavor to further 
any discussions which may offer the hope of a just and fair 
settlement, provided that it be within the framework of the 
League and acceptable to the three parties to the dispute— 
Italy, Abyssinia, and the League itself. 


It was on the strength of those promises that these people climbed — 
back to power, to commit within nine months the biggest act of 
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political treachery known in the history of this country. While the 
ears of the people were still ringing with these tones about peace, the 


| Government were preparing their big rearmament program on 


“an unexampled scale against an undisclosed enemy, and people then 


_ began to wonder whether those very fine words were a sincere expres- 
\ 


sion of the National Government’s opinion. 
Before Christmas, within two months of the General Election, 


_we had the Hoare-Laval proposals. The right honorable Gentleman 
the Foreign Secretary did not dwell upon them, but I would remind 


him that those proposals were destroyed by a torrent of public 
opinion and indignation which amazed the Government and even 


amazed the lethargic Prime Minister. The then Foreign Secretary, in 
' a very courageous speech in the House, stuck to his guns and was 
' sacrificed to save the faces of the Prime Minister and his colleagues. 


It ought to have been a lesson to the Government then that the 


people of this land stood by the declaration of foreign policy made 


by the Government at the Election. And it did seem, after the 
collapse of the Hoare-Laval proposals, that there was some return 


of sanity on the part of the Members of the National Government. 
In April, only seven weeks ago—this sudden conversion is a most 


' astonishing thing—the Foreign Secretary said at Geneva: 


This is a solemn hour. We are faced with a grave decision. 
Every government must show its responsibility and clearly 
state the policy they are prepared to pursue. So far as His 
Majesty’s Government is concerned, we propose to maintain 
those economic and financial sanctions which have already been 
put into force. In addition, His Majesty’s Government are 
ready and prepared to consider the imposition of any further 
economic and financial sanctions that may be considered effec- 
tive for the settlement of the dispute. 


That was in April. A great change has taken place since. There 
has been another event of some significance. Within a few short 
months the right honorable Gentleman’s predecessor was back in 
high office—was back in the councils of the Cabinet as First Lord 
of the Admiralty. His absence this afternoon has been noted. [Hon. 
Mempers: “He is here.”’] I withdraw that. Has the First Lord of 


the Admiralty changed his views since last December? Has he in- 
fluenced the Government to change their decision? Has he been a 
silent and impotent member of the Cabinet since his return, or is 
there some relationship between the return of the First Lord of the 
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Admiralty and the new policy of the Government? I say that his | 
return to the Government so soon after his dismissal—his return _ 
to a Government which he very nearly destroyed—was an insult to 
those millions of people in this country who raised their voices and 
made him go. q 

To proceed chronologically, we have the statement of the Chan- _ 
cellor of the Exchequer. The first part of the Foreign Secretary’s 
speech was a record of ‘‘ His Master’s Voice.’’ We have read all this A‘ 
about sanctions in the columns of the morning papers. I only wish 
the Foreign Secretary had been a little more emphatic, in the second 
part of his speech, as to whether he subscribes to the views which 
were the personal reflections of the right honorable Gentleman the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer at the 1900 Club dinner, because until 
that is denied we shall assume that that is the Government’s policy. 
I am referring to the two crucial points of the Chancellor’s speech, 
the limitation of the powers of the League and the reversion to re- 
gional pacts. The Chancellor of the Exchequer is not a person of 
bubbling exuberance. He is one who has sealed lips. He is not the 
kind of person to blab, not even in the genial atmosphere of a 1900 
Club dinner. 

Was this a calculated indiscretion? Was the Chancellor speaking 
only his own mind? Has he never discussed with his colleagues this 
so-called failure of the League? Did he take upon his own shoulders — 
to make a tremendous pronouncement of this kind without the 
knowledge of the Prime Minister and his fellow members of the 
Cabinet? If so, the right honorable Gentleman ought not to be 
sitting there. If statements of high policy are to be uttered by un- 
authorized persons, that is the end of parliamentary government. 
Unless we have an emphatic denial that the limitation of the powers — 
of the League and the reversion to regional pacts is not to be the 
policy of the Government, we have no alternative but to believe 
that that it what is honestly and sincerely in their minds. The Prime — 
Minister’s reply last Thursday, I feel quite sure, disturbed Members 
on all sides of the House. It was not a spectacle I would wish to see | 
often repeated, to see the Prime Minister so thoroughly uncom- 
fortable and embarrassed at having to defend his friend. The answer 
was shuffling, it was shifting, it was not the kind of answer we have 
learned to expect from the right honorable Gentleman, whose reputa- 
tion for honesty is world-wide. 
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| If we are suspicious, is it surprising? Is it surprising, in view of 
the shifts and wriggles of the Government, with its mouthing of 
high principles one day and its mean and despicable actions on 
another day, that large numbers of people now doubt the sincerity 
of the Government? It is a serious matter to doubt the sincerity of 
a government. Opponents may think it misguided, but sincerity 
ought to be the soul of all governments, of whatever political party. 
Is it surprising that large numbers of people now in all parties and 
in all walks of life—as some of us know from correspondence which 
has reached us—are disgusted with and ashamed of this Govern- 
ment? The Government today is a very sorry spectacle, the victim 
of pernicious anaemia. I would not go so far as someone in The Times 
did when he said that the Government was suffering from paralysis 
of the insane, but it is anaemic certainly. 

_ The Prime Minister and his colleagues have in our view forfeited 
the respect of all thinking people. The Prime Minister and his 
colleagues are in the words of Shelley: 


Rulers, who neither see, nor feel, nor know, 
But leech-like to their fainting country cling. 


Now we have this statement of the Foreign Secretary today. We 


are glad to think that the Prime Minister is going to make his con- 
tribution to the Debate and is going to break his long silence on 
foreign affairs. For six months, during which international affairs 
have been a matter of general discussion and in everybody’s mind 
in this House, the Prime Minister’s lips have been sealed. Are they 
to be opened today? If they are, I would like to ask him two questions. 

Will he explain to us how these fine sentiments to which his 
colleagues have given expression and to which he has himself signed 
his name in the statement I have read to the Committee, can be 
reconciled with this new policy of scuttle? How can that policy be 
reconciled with belief in the integrity of the League and a just 
settlement of the dispute in Abyssinia? How can it be reconciled 
with the deplorable speech of the Foreign Secretary? I would like 
to ask a further and a more serious question. In view of these state- 
ments by His Majesty’s Ministers and the complete volte face of 
today, can he believe that Britain’s word can ever be believed again 
in the world? I have on more than one occasion criticized the whole 
of the foreign policy of the National Government. Fiddling whilst 
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Rome was burning was a childish folly compared with the gross 
incompetence of the National Government’s handling of foreign 
affairs. They have reduced us to a pretty pass. 

The Foreign Secretary has made a speech which I believe he will 
live to regret. I saw a newspaper placard this morning—a newspaper 
I rarely buy myself—containing four words ‘‘Eden to lead retreat.” 
That was a very apt description. The retreat from Moscow was 
- historically less significant than the retreat of the right honorable 
Gentleman. Who would have thought that this new and enthusi- 
astic apostle of the League of Nations would have led the retreat 
from Geneva, because that is what is implied in the right honorable 
Gentleman’s statement. They are now prepared to go to the League 
and give it a lead. The Foreign Secretary explained how on occasion 
after occasion the British Government had given a lead to the League 
of Nations. It is now prepared to give the lead again and the right 
honorable Gentleman, like a certain Duke of York, having led his 
troops up the hill is leading them down again. 

There is no word as to what the Government mean to propose. 
in order to settle this dispute. The Abyssinian dispute still exists 
The only suggestion is that sanctions have proved a failure and 
that therefore sanctions are to be lifted. That leaves the African 
situation unsettled. There was to be a settlement within the frame-. 
work of the League, a fair and just settlement. All we are to have 
now is a withdrawal of sanctions against the victor. The primary 
question remains unsettled. Gangsterdom is triumphant and Abys- 
sinia stands as a ghastly monument to the treachery of nations who’ 
were sworn to stand by her. No Government in this country, bad as 
some have been in the past, ever humiliated itself or the people it 
represented more shamefully and more completely than this Govern- 
ment has done today by the proposal to dispense with the one 
effective weapon in the hands of the League of Nations, the one 
effective weapon by which the rule of law can be vindicated. [Inter- 
ruption.| 


The CHAIRMAN: Honorable Members must realize that if the 
right honorable Gentleman who is addressing the Committee does 
not give way, they have no right to interrupt. 

Mr. GREENWOOD: The Foreign Secretary has told us there were 
many reasons why sanctions failed. He was not good enough to 
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) outline any of them in any detail. The real reason why sanctions 
' may have partially failed is because of the half-hearted attitude of 


the British Government. I do not believe that war is the only thing 
left now. I believe myself that the most terrifying power in the world 
today is the power of economic and financial sanctions. I say that, 


_ properly applied, they would bring any nation to its knees however 
_ powerful it was. If the Government haul down the flag of sanctions 


now they will have hauled it down because they have never had the 
_ courage of their convictions. We hear about crumbling sanctions. 
"Where then is this noble British lead? Is the right honorable Gentle- 
_ man prepared to go to Geneva and say, ‘‘Will you, the nations of 


the League, still honor your obligations?’ Why has he not done 


that before giving them this lead? The Government are leading the 
League where they want to lead it. It is not that the League has 
failed, it is not that sanctions have failed—it is that the courage of 
the right honorable Gentleman and his friends has failed. 

I ask the Committee what is the logic of the situation in which 
we are now. The step which the Government propose is a complete 
surrender to Fascism and all that Fascism means. It is an admission 
that successful aggression—not unsuccessful aggression—is to be 
condoned. It is an abject capitulation of reason and the rule of law 
to wanton lawlessness and gangsterdom. It cannot mean anything 
else. It has given heart to Mussolini, who can stride in his jack-boots 
across Europe, and a supine British Government will let him do it. 
I take the matter further. I would like to do the honorable Member 
for Oxford University (Mr. Alan Herbert) the honor of having his 
poem, which appeared in The Times yesterday, reprinted in the 
OFFICIAL REPORT. The Honorable Member was inspired to verse 
by a telegram in a daily paper which said: ‘‘It is hinted that only a 
reversal of the League verdict that Italy was the aggressor in Abys- 
sinia would really meet the case.’” We may have that next Tuesday. 
Now for the poem: 

Let us be realist and face the facts, 

For peace, at any price, is more than pacts. 
The house is broke; the burglar keeps the cruet; 
Why not be wise, and say he didn’t do it? 

It may be awkward to condone a crime, 

But not if it was lawful all the time. 


If humble pie be what the nations wish, 
Let them have plenty, let them lick the dish, 
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Singing, ‘‘The meek Italian left his home 

To drive the Abyssinian brute from Rome,” 
Maybe that mustard on the mountain tops 
Was loosed by Englishmen disguised as Wops? 


Earl WINTERTON: Are you ready to fight the Wops? 


Mr. GREENWOOD: I would like to ask the right honorable 
Gentleman, seeing that he has completely sold the pass or means 
to do so at the earliest opportunity, with regard to sanctions where 
the Government and the League now stand on Article 10. 


The Members of the League undertake to respect and preserve 
as against external aggression the territorial integrity and exist- 
ing political independence of all Members of the League. In case 
of any such aggression or in case of any threat or danger of such 
aggression the council shall advise upon the means by which this 
obligation shall be fulfilled. 


My simple question to the right honorable Gentleman is: What 
advice is he going to take to the League when he goes back? The 
Foreign Secretary was studiously vague in what he said about the 
future of the League. The Chancellor of the Exchequer was much 
more pointed and I want to say again that the House of Commons 
is entitled to a clear and unequivocal statement as to what the 
Government mean by “‘revising the League.’”’ Does it mean seeking, 
as the Chancellor of the Exchequer said, a limitation of its powers — 
or does it mean that behind the League, under the umbrella of the 
League, we are to revert to regional pacts? A League of Nations 
which allowed itself to be dominated by the mailed fist of an ag- 
gressor is a mockery. It is not a League in which there can be any — 
confidence, but the great lesson to be drawn from the tragic events 
of the last eight or nine months is not that the League should be 
emasculated but that the League should be strengthened. The time 
is ripe, not for limiting but for enlarging the powers of the League © 
in the light of the unfortunate experiences of recent months. Surely 
all people who have given thought to this question stand for a 
League of Nations, not crippled, not emasculated, not dominated 
and terrified by dictatorships, but a League given powers which 
would enable it to set its face relentlessly against aggression from _ 
wherever it may come. [Hon. MemBeErs: “What powers?”] I have _ 
already informed the Committee that I am not under examination. 


The Government are in the dock and I want to keep them in the dock. | 
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| I put it to the Government that this is a very bitter experience 
for a very large number of citizens of this country who, during the 
Jast year, calmly and deliberately placed their faith in the League 
i and all that the League implies. The peace ballot was not a light- 
| hearted thing and it must be now a very bitter experience to many 
\to find this Government prepared to be the first Government of 
a great nation in the League to throw a stone at it. [Hon. MEMBERS: 
| “No!’] The limitation of its powers means the strangling of the 
‘League and that appears to be the policy of the Government. The 
Government are now running away from terrific responsibilities. 
The very fact that the League has had to face one who flouted its 
authority, ought to nerve people to stronger action for the mainte- 


nance of the League. 
HON. MEMBERS: What action? 
Mr. GALLACHER: Oil sanctions! 


Mr. GREENWOOD: The only hope of settled peace is a strong 
League and collective security. There is no other way and for the 
Government now to consider tampering with the fabric of the League 
and dropping its effective weapon against an aggressor means that 
they are shirking their responsibilities. We have this shuffling and 
| cringing retreat on the part of a Government which has always 
| 


_ prided itself on consisting of strong men, some of them silent, with 
sealed lips, but strong nevertheless. It is rather shameful to think 
- of them now turning tail on huge problems which they have had a 
| hand in creating by their own weakness and vacillation. We do 

not need now to haul down the flag. What we need now, in the light 
of the dreadful experiences of recent months, is a new and deter- 
mined approach to peace. I do not believe that we shall get it from 
the Foreign Secretary. I ask the Government what is their policy 
for keeping the peace. Is their policy to condone aggression—because 
aggression grows by success? Is it their policy to emasculate the 
League of Nations? Is it their policy to reduce the League of Nations 
to the level of a pleasant Sunday afternoon meeting? 


Mr. COCKS: To be addressed by the Lord President of the 
Council. 


Mr. GREENWOOD: Is it the Government’s policy to rely on 
partial pacts to keep the peace? Is it their policy, to use the words 
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of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, to “limit the danger zones’ 
and to mark out beforehand your potential enemy? Is that the 
peace policy of the Government or is it their policy to arm to the 
teeth in desperation, because they know no other way out? As surely 
as night follows day, war must follow these suicidal policies. What 
we are discussing today is something of tremendous importance. 
[An Hon. Memser: “You do not realize it.”] Honorable Members” 
opposite do not. The fate of mankind today hangs in the balance. 
There are two ways to tread. Are we going to tread the path along — 


who were killed in the last war, or are we going to scale the heights _ 
for a rule of law which means something in the world? That is not 
the declaration of the Government this afternoon. If the Govern 
ment treat their most solemn statements, which were made in the 
atmosphere of the General Election and since, as scraps of paper, 
they are unworthy of public confidence. Having misled the people 
of this country, the Government ought to have the courage to go 
out of office, dishonored, with all their sins on their shoulders, and 
to make way for those who are prepared to put their principles to 
the test, principles by which scores of millions of people in this 
and other lands now swear to vindicate the rule of law in the world. 
once and for all. [Hon. Mempgrs: ‘‘How?’’] The establishment of 
a League of Nations which shall be effective—{[Hon. MEMBERS: . 
‘How? By war?’’] I have the most supreme contempt for the stupid 
and parrot-like interruptions of honorable Gentlemen opposite. — 
They will do their own cause no good by them and by treating this — 
question with flippancy. 
I am saying that if the Government will not fulfil their heavy > 
and high responsibilities they ought to make way for people who - 
are prepared to stand by what has been said on this and thousands 
of platforms, not by men of one party, but by men of the party 
opposite, too, to stand by the League and all that the League means. 
[Hon. Memsers: ‘‘How?”] Honorable Members can treat this — 
question flippantly, I know. I will repeat the point and perhaps 
honorable Members opposite will understand it. There must be _ 
no place for this trembling, vacillating, cowardly. Government, 
which is leading people backward instead of forward, and we must _ 
have a Government that sincerely believes in the possibility of an — 
effective League of Nations, that is prepared to put that principle 
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to the test—[Hon, Mrempers: ‘“‘How? By war?’’}—and a Govern- 
ment that is prepared to abandon what is the motive in the hearts 


' of many Members opposite, the motive of imperialism and mili- 


tarism, which animates people who are prepared to fight for any 


cause but the League of Nations, and who treat with levity what 
‘has been the greatest adventure in the history of mankind, the 


foundation of the League of Nations. The Government now bring 


it into contempt, but the League will flourish when these men’s 


names have been forgotten. 


Mr. LLOYD GEORGE: I feel that after the powerful speech 
which we have heard from my right honorable Friend, it is hardly 
necessary for me, or for anyone else, to restate the case, but I feel 
a certain sense of personal responsibility, in the circumstances 
under which this Debate has arisen, to say one word. I was one of 
those who was primarily responsible, as Prime Minister of this 
country and as head of the delegation of the British Empire, in 
committing Britain and her Empire to the League, its Covenant, 
its obligations, its risks, its sanctions, and I have no hesitation in 
answering the questions which have been put from the other side 


| of the Committee. Unless it means that, in the ultimate resort, the 


League will have no authority. I think that it will avert war all 
the more if this is known. Therefore, I have no hesitation in answer- 
ing; that challenge leaves me without any difficulty at all. I agree 
with my right honorable Friend that this is a very serious occasion. 
I cannot imagine a more serious Debate than that which we are 
going through now. 

If the policy of the Government is to materialize, if they are going 
to Geneva to say, ‘‘We are beaten, the League has failed, we do 
not propose any further sanctions, we propose to abandon our 
position altogether,” believe me, there is an end of the authority 
of the League of Nations. It is like a government that is confronted 
with gunmen, with organizations to defy the law; they make every 
effort to re-establish law, order, and authority, and they say, “We 
are very sorry, we have got to give it up.”’ Believe me there is nothing 
but anarchy as an alternative. That is anarchy, and there will be 
international anarchy the moment it is known and recognized. It 
is no use saying, as the Foreign Secretary did, that he is going to 
reconstitute and reform the League. There is not the slightest use. 
The League is sufficiently loose in its constitution to adapt itself 
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to every contingency. That was the object of it. It is not an elaborat 
written constitution. [Hon. MemBeErs: “Oh!”] There is nothin 
that you need alter in the League of Nations. You can pursue an 
policy you like under the conditions of the Covenant. What is 
needed is that, once you have undertaken a line of action, you 
should stand by it. 

The fundamentals are not that you should have a League of 
Nations which meets there like a debating society, Ministers flyin 
over there delivering great speeches, and coming back feeling tha 
the thing is done. We have had that for years over disarmament, 
You must have some sort of authority there and the nations must 
stand by it. Which of the nations have refused to stand by it? Which 
of the nations have failed to stand by sanctions? I put that question 
to the Prime Minister. Not one—[An Hon. MemBEr: “ Germany!”] 
Germany is not in the League. [Laughter.] What a silly laugh that 
is. It is the sort of laugh that betrays the vacant mind. I am asking 
which of the nations in Geneva who voted for sanctions have with- 
drawn? The right honorable Gentleman the Foreign Secretary 
referred this afternoon to the well-ordered ranks of the League. 
They have not broken away, and he is going there now to break 
them. He is going to Geneva to smash the League of Nations. I wish 
he had left it to somebody else; honestly I do. The right honorable 
Gentleman was hailed everywhere as the champion of the League. 
I have heard of great meetings in support of the Covenant cheering 
him to the echo and placing great confidence in him. I am sorry that 
I am one of those who were taken in. His predecessor, when his 
policy was thrown over, had the decency to resign. It is true that 
he had a reassurance that he would be brought back after a period of 
quarantine, and when he comes back he finds the wind tempered 
to the bleating lamb. But the right honorable Gentleman, with all 
the authority he has acquired, with all the hold he has upon millions 
of men who believed in him, is going to Geneva to smash the League. 
If you go there and go back upon the challenge you made toan 
aggressor—the fifty nations—and say you cannot bring him to heel, 

_ there is an end of the authority of the League of Nations. 

This is a unique occasion. I have been in this House very nearly 
half a century, I am sorry to say, and I cannot recall an occasion 
quite like this. I have never before heard a British Minister, one 
holding the most important position in the Government next to 
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the Prime Minister at the present moment, come down to the House 
‘of Commons and say that Britain was beaten, Britain and her Empire 
beaten, and that we must abandon an enterprise we had taken in 
hand. I cannot understand it. I cannot understand it of an Empire 
that faced one of the greatest emergencies that any Empire was 
ever confronted with, while thoroughly unprepared, and for four and 
a half years fought her way through. That is not the Empire which 
I thought would ever say, through its spokesmen in the House of 
‘Commons, after six months, with no loss of life, with only £7,000,000 
‘of trade loss, ‘“‘We are beaten, we cannot go on.’’ It is a unique 
occasion and may God never repeat it in this Empire. Why have 
we done it? I have got my views, and I am not going back on them. 
There is no intolerable burden of sacrifice. £7,000,000—Vvery im- 
‘portant, but only two-thirds of what the Empire paid in a single 
day in fighting for the vindication of international right and to 
redress the wrong of a little nation. 
Why? “The danger of war”’ said the right honorable Gentleman. 
The danger of war is less than when we entered into these sanctions. 
I know the kind of thing that was then being said: that our Navy 
was unprepared, that it had insufficient ammunition, that it was 
‘ill-equipped under this patriotic Government. It is incredible to 
me how we went through things stage by stage and step by step 
_when it was broadly said that this great Navy of Britain could not 
face the Italian Navy. [Interruption.] Oh, yes, it was talked about 
_ quite broadly all over Europe. Now the Navy is fully equipped, 
well equipped, perfectly ready for any emergency, and there is less 
danger of war. What more? There has been a complete change, of 
the most vital importance, in the attitude of the two greatest Mediter- 
ranean Powers. Not a word was said about that. The Laval adminis- — 
tration was hostile, and therefore it was very reluctant. It was only 
dragged unwillingly into sanctions because it was afraid to quarrel 
_ with Britain. That was the only reason. They were rootedly hostile, 
and did their best with all the ingenuity of that very subtle south- 
erner, M. Laval, to thwart, to delay, and to destroy action. Now 
there is a government of a totally different character. I read in the 
Daily Telegraph of Monday a communication from its very able 
Paris correspondent—and I think T he Times had a similar com- 
munication. It said: 
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The position of the French Government on sanctions may be 
defined as follows: The Cabinet and M. Blum, the Prime 
Minister, have informed the British Foreign Office— 


Is that sorp— 


more than once that France would be ready to back Britain 

in every step she was prepared to take to enforce the League ‘' 
Covenant. : 

| 

Is that true? [Hon. Mempers: “Answer.”’] I think the House. 
ought to know. The right honorable Gentleman professed to give 
a frank and full statement to the House. Is not that a very vita i 
fact, that the new French Government have more than once in- 
timated their readiness to back us up in any step we take to enforce” 
the Covenant? f 


Mr. EDEN: If the right honorable Gentleman challenges me I anil 
perfectly willing to reply. On more than one occasion I have ap- | 


| 
Al 


proached the new French Government to endeavor to learn their. 
attitude with respect to sanctions. They have told me that they are 
not prepared to take the initiative in raising sanctions. They have ! 
told me of their anxiety to work with His Majesty’s Government. | 
They have never given me the least indication, on the contrary, | 
that they either desire to maintain present sanctions or would 
support the imposition of any fresh sanctions. # 


Mr. LLOYD GEORGE: That in substance—I ask the right 
honorable Gentleman whether I am misinterpreting his answer—is 
what the Daily Telegraph said. [HoN. MEmBERs: “No!’’] This is 
very important, and if it is true that the French Government are 
backing out of it— 


Sir ARTHUR MICHAEL SAMUEL: But you heard what he said. 


Mr. LLOYD GEORGE: Certainly. That they are prepared to 
back Britain in the action which it is taking. That is what I under- 
stand. They have not gone back upon that. Then this statement 
stands. [Hon. Members: “‘No!”] Does anyone mean to tell me that _ 
he believes in his heart that the attitude of the French Government 
today is the same as the attitude of the French Government before 
the elections? Of course it is not, They take a totally different point 
of view. An honorable Member over there says they do not take a 
different view at all. I should like to know what authority he has 
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for that statement. This is one of the most authoritative men in 
France, and he certainly does not represent the Left. Spain has 
altered its government and its attitude is different. So that from 
the point of view of war you have got the Mediterranean Pact, which 
you have had since sanctions. You have Spain and France infinitely 
-. favorable than they were then. You have the whole of the 
} 


editerranean Powers except Italy prepared to support you. And 
lyet you are running away. Why? 

The German menace? There was a hint from the Prime Minister 
in his famous phrase about ‘‘sealed lips” that there was some im- 
pending disaster. Everybody said, ‘‘That means war with Ger- 
many.” As a matter of fact, when sanctions were imposed Germany 
had already challenged Europe. She had carried conscription, she 
was doubling her air force, she was building a new navy—the 
Be scnt Government came to terms with her to sanction it—including 
submarines. There, at any rate, was something you might say was 
ithe menace of impending war—the building of a great new army and 
lair force which were going to be equal to the greatest Power in 
Europe. But we knew that when we undertook sanctions. There is 
nothing new there. Three months ago there was the Rhineland 
bere anc At the moment it looked as if there were some peril 


there, and there was a good deal of apprehension in Europe. Nobody 
|believes now that the French Government are going to war over 
a occupation of the Rhineland. I am not minimizing the peril 
lof war in Europe. All I say is that the dangers are less now than 
when you undertook sanctions. 

| I am trying to find out your reasons for changing your mind. 
Austria? Well, Austria is always with us, always full of trouble. 
But there is one thing the people of this country have made up their 
minds definitely about. Whatever Government is in power they will 
mever go to war again for an Austrian quarrel. [Interruption.] 1 am 
‘just telling you what my conviction is about the feeling of the 
| country, and there is not one of you can deny it. [Hon. MEMBERS: 
“Abyssinia.”] Yes, but you have accepted sanctions for Abyssinia. 


Mr. MACQUISTEN: As the Abyssinians are defeated sanctions 
i." go. 


Mr. LLOYD GEORGE: Before you ever committed yourselves 
there was a good deal to be said for considering very carefully what 
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you were going to do. I am dealing now with an action of this Goy 
ernment, in which it has taken the lead, in which it has condemneg 
the aggressor and has organized the world behind it to enfore 
sanctions against the aggressor. The Government say, ‘‘We hav 
failed,’’ and therefore they have funked. May I invite the attentior 
of the Committee for a moment to one or two questions about thi 
failure? Where is the failure? You imposed economic sanctions, 
We, on this side of the House, said that they were inadequate; 
what was the answer of the Foreign Secretary? He said, “They wil 
take time.’’ He gave that answer to me. Oil sanctions would have 
been immediate, but economic sanctions, he said, would probably 
take time. We have not given them time. The foreign trade of Italy 
has dwindled to more than half. Why do you say it has failed? You 
say: ‘‘Addis Ababa has been reached. Abyssinia is conquered. What 
is the good of going on?” [Hon. MemBeErs: “Hear, hear.”’] I am 
repeating the question with a view to an answer. Abyssinia has not 
been conquered. What is Addis Ababa? When we went to war with) 
Abyssinia, Magdala was the capital. We captured it, and being 
fairly wise people in those days we went back. Addis Ababa is not 
even traditionally the center of Abyssinia. It is not, even now, the 
nerve center of Abyssinia. It was one of the difficulties experienced 
by the Emperor when he organized the forces of the country. It 
a tribal organization, exceedingly loose. 

Let us not forget our experience in the Boer War. [Interruption] 
I am not likely to forget mine. We conquered Pretoria with the, 
greatest ease—well, not with the greatest ease, but in a few months, 
As long as the Boers were congregating their forces together in an 
army, badly equipped compared with our own, we were able to 
defeat them. The real trouble came after the capital, which was a 
real capital—or the two capitals, Bloemfontein and Pretoria—he 
been captured, the Governments scattered and the President, Head 
of the Republic, in Europe, just as the Emperor is today; then our. 
trouble came. It took us two years to try to conquer the country, 
and we did not conquer it. In the end we had to make a treaty with 
the guerillas there which ended in practically the restoration of 
independence of those people. Why are we giving up now, merely 
because Addis Ababa has been conquered? You say, “What is the 
motive?” The motive is, the strain on Italy would increase. We had 
to double our forces after Pretoria. It was afterwards that we felt 
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the strain. So will the Italians, and if you kept it up for another 
year you would find that you would be able to make terms with 
Mussolini. You may say: “You will never restore the thing as it 

as.’ Probably not, but you would restore freedom and inde- 
pendence, and the form of some better organization, which would 
Ibe an infinitely better thing for both Italy and Abyssinia. It is a 
le error to deprive yourselves of the means of bringing the neces- 
ary pressure, which would enable you in the end to establish a 
very much better peace than you could do now by running away. 
| But there you are; Italy knows. The Viceroy has already given 
up his job. I am asking the Prime Minister what our attitude is 
going to be, with the withdrawal of sanctions, towards those men 
who are still in possession of two-thirds of Abyssinia and are or- 
ganizing the only fighting which they can understand—guerilla 
fighting. What is our attitude going to be? Are we going to close our 
frontiers? We surround the country on two sides out of three. Are 
we going to prevent their getting arms through our territory? I am 
told that the one advantage of private enterprise in arms is that 
arms can go through without the Government accepting the re- 
\sponsibility. Are we going to try it down there? You imposed an 
embargo on Abyssinia. You absolutely forbade her to sell concessions 
lof property which were her own when she wanted to raise money 
‘to buy arms. You accepted the responsibility of defending her by 
‘those two acts. They are unheard of. Now I ask: What are you going 
to do now? Are you going to stop the whole trade in arms with 
Abyssinia by closing the frontiers? Have you thought it out? Probably 
not. 


Mr. EDEN: If the right honorable Gentleman challenges me in 
es way, perhaps I might be allowed to say that we have, of course, 
done our best to get in touch with the situation in Western Abyssinia, 
which is what, I suppose, the right honorable Gentleman refers to. 
That is the area where the Italians are not in occupation. Our 
\information—I think we are the only country in touch with that 
part of the world—is that the independent Gallo tribes there are 
strongly hostile to the Emperor’s administration. I must say that, 
in order that the Committee may know the true position, 


Mr. LLOYD GEORGE: The right honorable Gentleman has 
not answered my question. If the Abyssinians take a different view 
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with regard to that, and they are of opinion that they can get arn 
through, provided they get them to the frontier, are the Governmen 
going to put an embargo upon them? I understand that they ar 
not. That is definite. 


Mr. EDEN: I am sorry to interrupt the right honorable Gentle 
man again, but this point is rather important. My point is tha 
there is no Abyssinian authority in Western Abyssinia—none. 


Mr. LLOYD GEORGE: I again ask: If those who are organizin 
guerilla warfare—[Interruption,|—this is really a very practica 
question and it is bound to arise—in two-thirds of Abyssinia, are 
able to buy arms and to get them to the frontier, are the Britisl 
Government going to impose an embargo on their passage? [Hon 
MemseErs: “Answer!’’] Perhaps the Prime Minister will answe 
that question. It is a very practical question. 


Mr. EDEN: If the right honorable Gentleman keeps asking these 
questions I must answer. If such an occasion should arise, of course 
we would consider the demand. There is no such situation faci 
us at the moment. 


Mr. LLOYD GEORGE: That means that the Government havi 
not really considered it. The fact of the matter is, I am sorry to say 
that there is no evidence that the Government ever meant business 
over sanctions. Sanctions were adopted immediately after the 
Government had decided to have an election. During the Election 
they never suggested any doubts at all. We have heard some very 
striking questions this afternoon, but I think the most striking 
quotation of all is not merely the Government manifesto, in which 
it was stated: ‘‘In the present unhappy dispute between Italy and 
Abyssinia, there will be no wavering in the policy we have hitherto 
pursued,” but most important in that document are the signatures, 
Their names were the guarantee that there could be no wavering: 
“Stanley Baldwin, J. Ramsay MacDonald, John Simon.” Whe 
could doubt that we should have unflinching adherence to the policy 
which the Government had adopted? 

That is not all. A book came into my hands a short time ago, 
known as This Torch of Freedom. It contains the speeches of the 
Prime Minister. There is a very remarkable picture of him on thi 
cover, with a torch of freedom illuminating his countenance. The} 
are the speeches delivered by him before the Election. In one, 
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s talking about the difficulties of Abyssinia, and he says it is essential 
‘that this country stand like a rock in the waves, however rough 
hey may be.’ The rock has turned out to be mere driftwood. He 
oes on to say: ‘We have got to go on steadily, facing risks. There 
ire foolish people who are shocked at the idea that you may have 
‘o confront great risks in this policy. There lies our duty,’ he de- 
‘lared. He said, in a great message to the Peace Society, talking 
bout this dispute: ‘‘Let your aim be resolute and your footsteps 
irm and certain.’”’ Here is the resolute aim; here is the certain foot- 
itep running away. He states that this speech, which was delivered 
yn the eve of the Election, was delivered to assure the world that 
e stand by our pledges. Only a few weeks after the Election was 
yver, they were negotiating treachery to their pledges. Fifty nations 
anged themselves behind that torch— 


Mr. MACQUISTEN: Well behind it. 


Mr. LLOYD GEORGE: They said, ‘Here is the British Prime 
inister, with the greatest Empire in the world marching; we will 
os ourselves behind him.” The Abyssinians believed it; the vast 
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majority of the people of this country believed it. The Government 
vad not been in for more than a few weeks before that torch was 
immed. Tonight it is quenched—with a hiss; a hiss that will be 
e-echoed throughout the whole world. The Government have led. 
How? There has been no stability, there has been no steadfastness, 
here has been no resolute pursuit of any particular aim. They go 
orward, then they go backward; they go sometimes to the left, 
nd sometimes to the right— 


Mr. HANNAH: Rather like the old Coalition. 


Mr. LLOYD GEORGE: Let me tell the honorable Gentleman 
hat that Coalition brought us right through to victory. It does 
Aot lie in the mouths of honorable Gentlemen on the other side of 
he House to taunt me. It did not, within six or seven months after 
t started to vindicate international right, run away from it. We had 
any faults and many defects, but cowardice was not one of them. 
he Government led. There have never been so many vacillations 
n the course of a few months in the conduct of foreign policy. The 
ght honorable Gentleman has boasted today and he boasted in 
he last speech of his that I heard in the House, that we led the 
ations. That increased our responsibility. We led in the imposition 
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of sanctions; we led also in the denunciation of the aggressor. We 
led, too, in proposing, I think, oil sanctions in principle; and we z 
led in selling oil in practice. 

What were we doing? We were leading. We dawdled for weeks 
before taking any action at all, after everybody knew what Mussolini 
was after. He never concealed it; he has been perfectly strai 
forward—and we dawdled for weeks. Why? We were leading. 
put an embargo on arms for Abyssinia when we knew she was goif 
to be attacked, and when the Italians were massing armies af 
piling up arms such as have never been landed by an invader ¢ 
the coasts of Africa. We put on an embargo. What were we doing 
We were leading the nations in the way of showing how an aggre 
—a well-equipped aggressor—could be effectively dealt with. 
tried to compound a felony. We said: ‘‘ This is a crime—the robbit 
of a nation of its liberty. It is a crime; we condemn it.’”’ And then 
entered into negotiations to give the burglar half the goods. Wh 
were the Government doing? They were just leading the nati 
they were just leading civilization in the right way to deal with cri 

They were driven back by an outraged opinion. They were afrai 
of Mussolini. They dared not retreat very much further, so the 
skulked for three months in the communication trenches. Whi 
were they doing? They were showing the National Governmen 
ideas as to leadership. And now they are running away, brandishing 
their swords—still leading. The right honorable Gentleman said 
“‘T am going to Geneva,” he said, ‘‘to lead.”’ They are running away 
on the battlefield. I remember Sir Wilfrid Lawson in this Ho 
very many years ago telling us a story of a soldier who was fou ¢ 
twenty or thirty miles behind the battle line. He was asked, “What 
are you doing here?” and he replied, ‘‘The Colonel asked us at the 
beginning of the battle to strike for home and country, and I strue 
for home.’”’ The Government have struck for home. They are there 
Are they at the end of their activities? They have jumped about s 
much for the last six months that they remind me of that aeroplil 
about which we have heard so much in the last few weeks, 
“Flying Flea.” | 

I see the President of the Board of Trade Wee He made a speed! 
the other day. His one great objection to a Labour Government wai. 
that it was not stable. Among the many gifts that my right honorabli 
Friend has inherited in this life, a sense of humor is certainly no, 
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ne. A few months ago there was not a speech delivered by a National 
andidate or Member, and certainly not-by a-Minister, which did 
ot include the old phrase, ‘‘The prestige of this country has never 
seen higher.” [An Hon. Memser: “Hear, hear!’’] My friend over 
here is still articulate, but he is isolated. You dare not say these 
hings now. Some have been abroad, and some have met foreigners 
rom other lands, and there is one story that they all tell that the 
westige of this country has never been lower. 


| 
Sir FRANCIS FREMANTLE: It is not true. 


Mr. LLOYD GEORGE: Fifty nations trusted us. [An Hon. 
MemBeEr: “So they do now!’’] They will not when they see the British 
impire saying they cannot go on. They will never trust this crowd. 
began my politics when you had very great names—Disraeli, 
Gladstone, Balfour, Joseph Chamberlain. There was a name that 
rad only just passed away—he had not passed away when I was 
sorn—Lord Palmerston. You might agree with their policies or 
rot, but no one doubted that they were men of dauntless courage. 
hey pursued their policies without flinching and without fear. Now 
‘n their successors you have this exhibition of poltroonery. The 
speech of the Chancellor of the Exchequer has been quoted. I am 
oing to do myself the honor of reading a part of it again. The right 
aonorable Gentleman is heir to the throne and recently he has been 
trying the crown on to see how it fits. I hope for his own sake that 
= not. He has not merely tried the crown on. He has wielded 
che sceptre—and therefore he is very important—which is just the 
sort of thing that heirs do when there are weak monarchs. The right 
honorable Gentleman said at the last election: 

| The choice before us is whether we shall make a last effort 
| at Geneva for peace and security or whether by a cowardly 
| 


surrender we shall break all the promises we have made and 
| hold ourselves up to the shame of our children and their chil- 


| dren’s children. 


NDonight we have had the cowardly surrender, and there are the 
cowards. 

The PRIME MINISTER (Mr. Baldwin): I had intended that 
erhaps a speaker from the back benches should occupy about 
a quarter of an hour. I noticed throughout the whole of the Debate 
ay an interesting feature of it. It is a long time since we have 


j 
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had one which seems to have stirred more feeling and more excit 
ment, because after all what we are discussing is the functioning of 
the League of Nations. I will deal first with the speech of the right 
honorable Gentleman who spoke for the Opposition. The most 
serious part of the charge that he made against us was an accusation 
that we had misled the country and that we had recently committed 
a complete volte face. That point of misleading the country was alse 
taken up in that extraordinarily brilliant speech of the right honorable 
Gentleman the Member for Carnarvon Boroughs (Mr. Lloyd George), 
which showed me that he has not lost the least atom of the vigoi 
which I remember in this House nearly thirty years ago and I con 
gratulate him. It was a very remarkable performance. If there wa: 
one thing before and during the General Election which I took 
special pains to impress on every audience that I addressed, anc 
which I also think I stressed in the broadcast, it was the tentative 
nature of sanctions and collective security. I said they were being 
used for the first time. I would follow them as far as anyone els 
would go. I did not know if they would be successful but, if they 
were not successful, there would be people who would say, ‘‘ Thai 
is the end of the League.” I explained that I never took that view 
I said if they were not successful it was up to the League at its nex) 
meeting to consider where it had failed and whether collectiv 
security was still possible. I do not know that it is worth giving @ 
number of quotations—I have armed myself with them—all 0 
which consist of references from my own speeches. I think the Hous 
will do me the justice to believe me when I say that and to alloy 
me to proceed with what I wish to say on the question of collectiv 
security, which is really inherent in this whole question and whicl 
must lie at the foundation of our policy for some time to come. 

I do not think there is any matter in this country on which cleare! 
thinking is more essential or on which in the meantime it is mori 
difficult to decide what you ought to do. I am still convinced that 
when the League meets in the autumn, it has to consider most seri 
ously this whole question of collective security. Collective securit} 
in my view, whatever the reasons may be—and many have beei 
advocated on that side of the House and on this—has failed, an 
we have to get the nations of Europe together at Geneva to see that 
if possible, it shall not fail again. There is immense difficulty ii 
stopping a war before it has begun. That is far more important thai 
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stopping it after it has once begun. After war begins, the difficulty 
‘is immeasurably greater. The danger and the damage to Europe 
may spread far more widely and be more dangerous. I think these 
are the points that we have to consider with regard to collective 
‘security, and indeed they illustrate some of the very difficulties that 
|we have been in and that have led in my view to the failure of collec- 
‘tive action during the winter and the last few months. When the 
‘idea of collective security was originally embraced in the Covenant 
of the League it visualized more or less a disarmed Europe, that is 
to say, certain Powers had at that time been disarmed and there 
was every hope that disarmament might have spread among all 
the nations of Europe. Had that happened, then indeed not only 
fed security of that nature have been easy but then you might 
really have had what some Members of the House have advocated 
with such sincerity and energy in the past, a system of an inter- 
national police force which in my view, as at present I understand 
it, could only function in a disarmed or nearly wholly disarmed 
Europe, but is quite impracticable in the Europe as we know it today. 
Ordinary financial and economic sanctions do act and will act, as 
‘a rule, slowly. Both right honorable Gentlemen who have spoken 
referred to that. When you put on further sanctions and they become 
more stringent, it is, of course, quite simple to see that the danger 
_of war increases but, as a matter of fact, will the aggressor wait for 
‘sanctions when collective security is invoked against him? An 
|aggressor may always prefer to fight if he is ready. If the State or 
States which aggress are strong and are prepared to fight, it is essen- 
‘tial for collective security that the opposing combination shall be 
_in a position to overcome the aggressor quickly. I think everyone 
| will agree with that. I beg the House, as they are kindly doing, to 
| attend to these few short propositions because they really are extra- 
| ordinarily important. That postulates a real military preponderance 
| on the side of the States which are trying to get collective security, 
that is to say, on behalf of the League States against the potential 
aggressor or aggressors. It is most important to realize that military 
preponderance does not necessarily depend on the mere numbers 
available theoretically. After all, let us take an aggressor, or a group 
| of aggressors, who have a high state of organization in their territory, 
| who have ample means of military communication, who have ample 
} 
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| supplies, who speak the same language and who have unity of com- 
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mand, and they may well be stronger than much larger forces th 
belong to different nations which speak different languages, whict 
have no unity of command, which have never been trained to act 
together under one leader, and which may be separated from eac 
other by great distances. Therefore, you come back to this point, 
that the forces of the League at any given time must be on sucha 
footing as will ensure a certain and immediate superiority against 
the aggressor, and if that be not secured, though you may have it 
your collective security a large number of States, if you have 
the power to act at once in the event of war, then you will find t 
the States that are weaker and are more nearly exposed to the weigh 
of the aggressor’s force will never hold their line, and you will fine 
that your collective security may be hard put to it. I wanted just & 
put those points, and that is all that I would say upon that matter, 
because I want the Committee to be realistic, when it talks about 
collective security, and to know what it means. That is the security 
which we should desire and the security which we believe, and always 
have believed, we should aim at. Our experience of these last months 
has conclusively proved to me and to the Government that collect 
security in anything approaching that form does not yet exist, 
[An Hon. Memser: ‘‘Why?”’] The question, as I have said in speeches 
in this House and elsewhere, that the League and Europe will have 
to make up their minds to answer is, Are they prepared to put thei 
forces into such a condition that they can rally immediately ii 
support of the League States against any aggressor or any combina- 
tion of aggressors that may turn up? There is, of course, one other 
question that I think is worthy of consideration by the Committee, 
I caught a phrase which the right honorable Gentleman the Member 
for Carnarvon Boroughs used, but I was not quite sure of the con- 
text, and I do not want to quote him unfairly. He spoke at one time 
of—and I think he meant—our troops refusing to take part in 4 
war about Austria. 


Mr. LLOYD GEORGE: I was talking about the British people 
when I said that. whatever happened I was absolutely certain that 


no Government could get this country again to enter into a war in 
an Austrian quarrel. 


The PRIME MINISTER: I am obliged to the right honorab 
Gentleman. I thought that that was what he said, and that really 
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‘confirms a very serious doubt I had in my mind, which I should 
like to put to the Committee. I think that this is a point that all 
'Members of the Committee ought to consider. We often talk, states- 
men who go to Geneva and many of us here, as to what the League 
should do and what it should not do, and statesmen go, and I suppose, 
jn certain circumstances they would commit their people to fight. 
‘I feel this about Europe, and I leave out Germany and Italy today 
with their peculiar and unsettled conditions, I feel convinced that 
‘among the common people of Europe in many countries and in 
‘our own country and in France, there is such a loathing of war as 
‘such not from fear, but from a knowledge of what it may mean, that 
| I sometimes wonder if they would march on any other occasion than 
if they believed their own frontiers were in danger. I do not know the 
answer to that question, but I often ask myself that question, and I 
wonder, and when you begin to wonder on these points your wonder- 
ings may travel a long way. [An Hon. Memper: “To the frontier on 
the Rhine.”] I would like to add this on this point, that if you are 
to have collective security and if there be any truth in what my 
instinct tells me about men’s hearts in Europe, then, indeed, one 
of the problems before the League of Nations is to educate the peoples 
of Europe, that they may be ready to fight to restrain the aggressor, 
and I doubt if today they are. Those are the great problems to me. 
They are the most difficult problems of human nature and human 
instinct, and on the answer to those questions much may depend. 

I have often said in this House that we make a great mistake in 
these days in believing that every people in Europe is animated by 
the same feelings towards peace and war that we have. I believe that 
this country, indeed, I am sure that this country, if ever threatened 
| by anyone or by any combination of Powers in a way that they could 
| understand to be a threat, would spring to arms as one man. I have 
| never had any doubt about that, but I think that they may yet want a 
| good deal of education before they will freely consent to take upon 
| themselves all the obligations that might come upon them in ful- 
filling the Covenant in all circumstances. I hope they may educate 
them. I hope that the League of Nations will be able to make collec- 
tive security a reality, but there are real difficulties about it. The 
Committee may remember that I said, both in my broadcast and in 
| many speeches, that with the experience I have learnt I would not 
| be responsible for sanctions again until this country had given us 
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authority to strengthen our arms. The right honorable Gentlemai 
may call that cowardice. Frankly, I do not. I think that it is what 
one owes as trustee for the people, but if there be war in this country 
I mean war nearer than the Mediterranean, they will pay for it ot 
the first night with their lives. That is why the Government, and 
I believe this House, as a whole, believe—nothing will make me | 
believe that in their hearts honorable Members opposite see an} 
less than I do—in the necessity for protecting our shores against air 
attack. Nothing will make me believe that. That is where the first 
blow may come some day if sanctions are applied against an ag- 
gressor. The man who puts sanctions on or allows this country to 
do so, unless he has done all in his power to see that his people 

can be defended at home, is not fit to carry the responsibility of . 
governing his country. 


these precautions to which the right honorable Gentleman refers 
when they did impose sanctions in September? 


The PRIME MINISTER: I said in the light of my experience. I 
wish to say a word or two about the totalitarian States in Europe, 
because I regard it as of the first importance in Europe that Ger- 
many, France, and ourselves should work for peace throughout all 
Europe side by side, as the Foreign Secretary said earlier. [An Hon. 
Member: ‘What about Russia?’’] I want just to point this out to 
the Committee. I know perfectly well how many honorable Members 
opposite feel about the Nazi régime. I know that there are many 
Members in this Committee who regard with some disfavor a régime 
which lies further East. But let us look for a moment at what is the 
cause of this régime in Germany, and let us, in passing, draw a 
lesson from it ourselves. Germany lost the War, she paid a great 
price in the peace treaties, and she was left with very inconsiderable 
armaments, and we all hoped that disarmament was coming in 
Europe. I need not here go into the various reasons that made those 
conferences fail and how the countries of Europe lagged, but we do 
know that during those unhappy years which that country went 
through after the War she was very near to a state of revolution, 
The German is naturally a law-abiding man, and he had a glimpse 
into the abyss when Communism in Germany raised its head, and 
Communism was a creed of violence and force. - 


; 
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| 
| Mr. GALLACHER: Not Communism. 

_ The PRIME MINISTER: Wait a minute. It was beaten ulti- 
mately by another creed of violence and force, and you have that 
great people who during many years have seen the régime that 
‘would, and the régime that did, found itself on force, and what 
| wonder that the idea of force, not an alien idea to the Teuton, should 
‘seem to dominate very much that mentality today. Yet Herr Hitler 
has told us that he wishes for peace, and if a man tells me that, as I 
“have said in this House before, I wish to try it out. I come back to 
what I said a few months ago. I cannot see exactly now when or 
how the next opportunity may come, but, as the Foreign Secretary 
"said, we are hoping to bring the French, the Germans, and ourselves 
| into conference for the better security of the peace of Europe. The 
part that Germany can play for good or for evil in Europe is im- 
_mense, and if we believe the opportunity is presented, let us do what 


i 
| we can to use it for good. I do not wish to stand much longer between 


the Committee and private Members. There will be further oppor- 
tunities on Tuesday of debating these matters. I would only say that 
the view represented by the Foreign Secretary this afternoon com- 
“mands the unanimous support of the Government, and that we 


) believe that our method is not a method that will kill the League. 


We believe that to allow sanctions to go on, and ultimately, as we 


imagine, to peter out, would be a far harder task for the League to 


surmount than to face up boldly to failure. Time may prove that 
we are wrong. People may say that we are acting from cowardice, 
but I do not think that it is necessarily a mark of cowardice to take 


| action which we know will be repugnant to large sections of our 


_ people. We take it because in the present state of Europe we honestly 


believe and are firmly convinced that it is the wiser of the two 
courses, and the one most conducive to peace. It is the peace of 


these many months, and will continue to be so. 


| Europe that has been our daily and nightly care and anxiety all 


Mr. ATTLEE: I do not rise for the purpose of making a speech, 
put to say one or two things that must be said after the speech of 
the Prime Minister. The right honorable Member for Horsham and 
Worthing (Earl Winterton) suggested the other day that the House 
of Commons was becoming like a pleasant Sunday afternoon meet- 
ing, with an address by the vicar. That is what we have had from the 
Prime Minister this afternoon—a dissertation about strategy, a 
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few airy nothings about peace, and no attempt to answer to thy 
people of this country for the position in which his Government has 
placed this country. He has been challenged, but he has made ne 
reply. 
We propose to put on the Order Paper a Vote of Censure on the 
Government for the whole course of their foreign policy. What is 
the good of the Prime Minister telling us of a number of considera- 
tions that ought to have been in the minds of the Government before 
they went on this adventure? He says it was an experiment and it 
has failed. It is an experiment that has blackened the name of this 
country in every part of the world. It is not surprising that neither — 
the Prime Minister nor the Foreign Secretary has one word to say 
of the dupes slaughtered because they trusted his word. You had a 
King and his people. Your Government refused them arms. You left 
them to fight the battle of the League. You left them to be con- 
quered by the aggressor, and when they were beaten and ran away 
you have not a word of pity for them. [Interruption.] It is no good 
honorable Members denying that. I get letter after letter from 
Conservatives saying that they voted for and trusted the Prime 
Minister, and now they cannot hold up their heads for shame. 
That is one side only. The other side is that the Foreign Secreta y 
and the Prime Minister have nothing to offer a world that is asking _ 
for peace. You do not get peace by running away, by shaking like 
a jelly at every dictator who shakes his fist at you. It is no good | 
saying we are only retreating to stand again, that we will reconstruct 
the League. The right honorable Gentleman has killed the League 
and collective security. He has never honestly tried to make an effort 
The Prime Minister had a great chance when this Abyssinian matter 
first came on of uniting all the people of this country to stand fast 
behind the League. We know now that we cannot trust a National 
Government so-called, a Conservative Government, to stand by the 
League. They have no principles. All they ask is for arms and arms 
and arms, and yet the Prime Minister says he is afraid that no one 
will be able to use them. He will not get anyone to use them, for the — 
Government is not piling up arms for peace, but is leading this 
country back to the blood-stained tragedy of 1914, in a way that is 
unworthy of this country. 


Viscount WOLMER: A great majority of the Members of the 
House have been supporters of the League of Nations and the polic 


| a great many Members of all parties 
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‘advanced by the League of Nations Union. It is with a feeling of 
the greatest humiliation that many of us who supported the policy 
| announced in the speech last September of the present First Lord 
of the Admiralty have listened to the speeches in this Debate. It 
seems to me that the major criticism we have heard in the Liberal 
j and Labour speeches this afternoon is vitiated by this all-important 


fact. They have arraigned the Government for having allowed the 
triumph of the gangster, as they put it, for having allowed the 
‘triumph of force over law, for not having enforced law against 
aggression, but they have consistently denied the policeman his 


' truncheon. 

Sir A. SINCLAIR: Not only is that not true of the party to which 
I belong, but I remember a speech which the Noble Lord delivered 
in his own constituency saying that it was not the Liberal and Labour 
parties that must be blamed for the weakness of our defenses, but 
the National Government. 


Viscount WOLMER: I do not withdraw from that opinion. Those 
of us who have pressed the Government in the past to increase our 
armaments are entitled to reproach them with any weakness with 
_ which this country is confronted today. It does not lie in the mouths 
of honorable Members opposite to do so. The only reason why the 
right honorable Member is not responsible for this state of affairs is 
| that he was in opposition and not in office. The armaments of this 
| country would be a great deal weaker than they are if he had been; 
otherwise the speeches he has been making during the last two years 
have not been sincere. I do not think that I have heard him discuss 
the question of armaments without reproaching this Government 
) for having armed excessively. It does not lie in the mouths of honor- 
| 
| 
i 
i 


able Members who have done everything they could to prevent the 
policeman having an adequate truncheon, to complain that the 
gangster has triumphed. 

I do not wish to misrepresent the attitude of honorable Members 
opposite, and I am anxious not to raise a party atmosphere, because 
this is a great national and international tragedy on which I believe 
have suffered a terrible dis- 
appointment, and on which we have fundamentally common aims, 
although we may differ as to methods. The thing we should try to 
do is to see what can be done to repair that disappointment. I agree 
with very much that has been said from the benches opposite this 
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afternoon. This country has cut a sorry and pitiable spectacle during 
the last few months. Surely the fundamental cause is that we havi 
not had armaments sufficient to enable us to play that r6le in Euro 
which the Government of this country elected to play. If the gangster 
nations—if you like to use that expression—are going to be heavily | 
armed, How will the authority of the League prevail? What is th 
use of collective insecurity? What is the use of the peaceful nations 
of the world getting together if they have not the forces between 
them to enforce the decisions of the League? 

I was struck by one expression in the speech of the Foreign Secre- 
tary, when he said that one of the reasons for the failure of sanctions 
was that the Italians won the war a great deal more quickly than all 
the military experts had prophesied. That meant that those who 
were imposing the policy of sanctions were not really looking to 
sanctions to defeat the gangster, they were looking to the Abys- 
sinians and the weather so to delay the war and drag it out that 
ultimately sanctions would begin to operate. But what an admission 
of the futility and weakness of economic sanctions. The lesson to 
be drawn surely is that if the League decides to act against individual 
nations it must come to an act of war. There must be the employ- 
ment of the policeman’s truncheon against the gangster. Policemen 
do not deal with gangsters by sitting outside the house and pre- 
venting the baker calling. They have to deal with them by more 
forcible and speedy methods, and that is the only way in which the 
authority of the League of Nations can be exercised. If there is 
that force behind the League in armaments, then the League will 
have the same authority that the policeman has in dealing with 
criminals. His prestige and the fact that he is known to be armed 
will, in many cases, prevent fighting. But unless there is that force 
behind the League, that power of armaments in the hands of those 
nations who are loyal supporters of peace, then the authority of the 
League can never be what nearly every Member of this House wants 
it to be. 

That is where I think we are entitled to criticize the Government. 
They have led this country into this position because they have too 
long delayed the rearming of Britain. They have committed that 
mistake in spite of the gravest warnings, which they have belittled 
and denied during the past three years until about a year ago. When 
the history of this episode comes to be written it will be seen that 
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the parting of the ways in regard to disarmament occurred about 
1933 or 1934. In that time it became clear to more candid and well- 
informed observers that the ideal of disarmament had definitely 
| failed, at any rate for the time being, but the Government unfortu- 
‘nately refused to look facts in the face. Too long they clung to the 
hope that there was still some method of getting general disarma- 
ment, and all the while the armaments of Italy and Germany were 
daily contributing towards the situation that has now developed. 
It is no use the right honorable Member for Carnarvon Boroughs 
(Mr. Lloyd George) talking as if there was not deadly peril in the 
| continuance of sanctions. We know that we are sitting on a powder 
_ magazine at the present time. We know the state of Europe. We have 
drifted into that position. The terrible tragedy is that this country 
is found in a position so ill-prepared, that the League of Nations is 
dishonored, the League of Nations is weakened, and the prestige of 
‘this country is lowered, all because we did not grasp time by the 
forelock and prepare to carry out the old doctrine, in which so many 
of us were brought up, that if you want peace you must prepare 
for war. 


Mr. PRICE: The Noble Lord made great play of the necessity 
of the policeman possessing a truncheon for use in international 
_ disputes. He laid stress on the point that the League of Nations, if 
it is to restore order as the international policeman, must be in 
possession of that truncheon. He criticized us on these benches for 
not supporting the Government in trying to restore the defense 
forces of the country. I deny that we on this side of the House are 
neglectful of the need for international force, or international or- 
ganization, and the possession of all the means necessary to enable 
the League to maintain order. The reports of our conference at 
Brighton last year clearly show that in our opinion the League of 
Nations must have sufficient force to carry out its duties under the 
Covenant, and I challenge the Noble Lord or anyone else to point 
to any vote that we have given in this Parliament which proves that 
we are neglectful of our national needs in regard to defense. I would 
remind the Noble Lord of the fact that when the Naval, Estimates, 
the Supplementary Naval Estimates, and the Air Estimates have 
been before the House we have not voted against the Government. 
We have moved Amendments, as we are entitled to do, to reduce 
the Votes by £100 or £500, to call attention to certain things in the 
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policy of the Government, but we have not voted against the Esti- 
mates as such. [An Hon. Memser: “Is not that the parliamenta 
method of moving a reduction?’’] Yes, but it does not signify that 
we vote against the whole Estimate. No one can show that we have 
at any time voted against the Estimates or the Supplementa 
Estimates, as such. We have called attention to the fact that had 
the Government’s policy been different the Estimates would not 
have come before the House in that particular form. I protes 
strongly against the attitude of honorable Members opposite who 
every time a Debate of this sort takes place accuse my honorable 
Friends on these benches of demanding a policy which would lead 
to war and yet voting against the Service Estimates. In actual fact 
none of them can prove that we have done anything of the kind. 
The Noble Lord also hinted that we are faced with the present 
position because we are so weak that we are unable to stand up to 
the Italian dictator. If it is really true that we are unable to defend 
ourselves in the event of the Italian dictator taking steps to attac 
us if sanctions are continued, it was the height of criminal folly to 
have sent the Mediterranean Fleet to the Near East, where they 
might have been bottled up and sunk. I cannot believe the argument | 
of the Noble Lord that the position is so serious as that. What is 
the position of Italy? She has half a million troops tied up in the | 
Red Sea, and sanctions are sapping her economic position, yet the 
British Empire is unable to stand up to the Italian dictator because 
the Noble Lord and his friends are frightened of the implication of — 
what further action by the League of Nations might mean. 
I speak as I do with the feeling of regret and bitterness which 
every one of us must experience at the present situation. We do | 
not want to make party capital out of a situation like this. It is 
too terribly serious. There has been no more terrible disgrace to 
this country since the defeat at Yorktown, under George III and . 
Lord North, when we lost the American Colonies. I only wish that 
it was not true that we have Lord Norths sitting today on the Gov- 
ernment benches. [Lawghter.] Honorable Members may laugh, but 
I would remind them that it was Charles James Fox and his associates — 
in Opposition then—[Interruption.] A distinguished relative of mine 
wrote a history of Charles James Fox, and I think I know something 
about it. He expressed the folly of the British Government of that — 
day, and we are trying to expose the folly of the British Government — 
of today. 
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Is it altogether true that economic sanctions are a failure? Not 


_ knowing that I was going to speak I did not bring with me the facts 


which I possess, but all the evidence tends to show that the economic 


condition of Italy is rapidly deteriorating. Everyone knows, or should 
know if they have made a study of the economic position, that with 


the end of the war the problems of the Italian dictator are increasing 
rather than decreasing. He has to demobilize a portion of his army. 
His industries are now largely on a war basis. That means that the 
industries which are working today for war purposes will not be 
wanted, and they will have to turn to peace purposes, but they will 


‘find it difficult to carry on those industries in peace because of the 


pressure of economic sanctions. At the same time there will be 


hundreds of thousands of troops coming home for whom work will 


have to be found. Just at this time, the most critical of all, when we 
could have put pressure on the Italian dictator by means of sanctions, 
honorable Members opposite run away like rabbits into their holes 
and leave us confronted with a disaster as terrible as that of York- 
town, the result of which I am sure every progressively-minded 
person in every democratic country in Europe will be horrified to see. 

There is one further point with which I should like to deal. I fear 
that the Government are really envisaging an entirely different 
constellation in Europe, something which is not based on the League 
of Nations nor on a combination of the democratic nations of Europe 
to preserve international law and order. I do not want to see a 
League of Nations with Hitlerite Germany and Mussolini’s Italy 
there unless they are prepared to work in cooperation with other 
nations. I believe that the totalitarian States of Germany and Italy 
are incapable of working with the other nations of Europe. 


Vice-Admiral TAYLOR: What about Russia? 


Mr. PRICE: Russia is in a different position. Russia, because of 
her economic position and her desire economically to reconstruct 
herself, is extremely anxious for peace. Her reason may not be the 
same reason as ours, but she wants peace and for that reason she 
is loyally cooperating with us. The disturbers of peace today are 
Italy and Germany. The honorable and gallant Member knows that 
perfectly well. It is not Russia that is making the trouble. Russia 
does everything possible to keep the peace. She has had great pro- 
vocation on the Siberian-Mongolian frontier from Japan, but she 
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has done everything to preserve peace. If the same provocation ha 
been given to Hitler or Mussolini there would have been war long ago 
The Government have never been sincere about the League o 
Nations. What they are envisaging is the possibility of buying off 
Mussolini, selling him the Eastern Mediterranean and bringin 
him back to the Stresa front, using him as a make-weight against 
Hitlerite Germany. Their object is not merely to control Hitlerit 
Germany but to make peace in the West and to give Hitler a free 
hand to attack Russia in the East. That is what they really want. 
I do not apply that remark to all the honorable Members opposite, 
many of whom believe in the League and want to see it strong and _ 
effective. The Foreign Secretary was one of those, but I do not know 
what he thinks now. I wonder how he dared to come to the House 
and make the speech that he has delivered today. If he had only 
resigned he would have had behind him everyone who really be- 
lieves in the League of Nations. 
The Government do not want to see a League of democratic 
nations cooperating among themselves to restrain the totalitarian 
aggressors. They think that they can buy off these aggressors one 
against the other, but these dictators are no fools. They will play 
us off one against the other. That is what they are doing. Every 
time we try to buy off Mussolini in the East, up will go his price. 
It is the same with Hitler. The danger of this policy is only too clear. 
I am surprised that honorable Members opposite do not see the 
danger and that even at this late hour they do not try to bring the 
League back to its proper position as an Assembly which would not 
only prevent the danger of war but the complete collapse of that 
international system of cooperation among the democratic nations 
which alone can preserve the civilization of the world. 
Motion made, and Question, ‘That the Chairman do report 
Progress; and ask leave to sit again,” put, and agreed to.—[Sir G. 
Penny.| 
Committee report Progress; to sit again Tomorrow. 
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DEBATE IN THE BRITISH HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
JUNE 23, 1936? 


) Mr. ATTLEE: I beg to move, 


That His Majesty’s Government, by their lack of a resolute 
and straightforward foreign policy, have lowered the prestige of 
this country, weakened the League of Nations, imperilled peace, 
and thereby forfeited the confidence of this House. 


I do not think that anyone who heard the statement made by the 
Foreign Secretary last week, on Waterloo Day, will have any doubt 
that it was the duty of the Opposition to put on the Order Paper 
a Vote of Censure on the Government. It is said that Waterloo was 
won on the playing fields of Eton. It might also be said that Abyssinia 
was lost on the playing fields of Harrow. I think that the substance 


of the Motion commends very wide support in the country. I, in 


SE ee 


iii 
———— 


common with most Members of the House, have received numbers 
of letters from men and women in every part of the country; men 


and women of various points of view, who unite in regarding this 


matter as one of deep humiliation for this country. I notice that that 
feeling extends to Members of this House. To begin with, there is 


the right honorable Member for Epping (Mr. Churchill) who, speak- 
| ing in his constituency the other day, expressed exactly the terms 


of this Motion. He laid stress on the humiliation to this country. 
He laid stress on the absence of a clear, straightforward policy. The 
only point on which he differed from us was that, despite his com- 
plete distrust of the Government, he intended to continue to honor 
it with his support. I am interested in the Amendments that have 
been placed on the Order Paper. The one in the name of the honorable 
and gallant Member for Carlisle (Brigadier-General Spears) and 
other honorable Members obviously expresses deep misgiving as 
to what may be the future action of the Government. The other 
Amendment, in the name of the honorable Member for West Leicester 
(Mr. Nicolson), while approving of the policy of the Government 
trusts that they will act differently in the future than they have 
done in the past. Between the two of them, the general lines of the 
Motion come. 

Another reason why we should put forward this Vote of Censure 
is because we have had no explanation of Government policy. There 


2 Reprinted from Official Report of Parliamentary Debates (House of Commons), Vol. 313, 
No. 108, June 23, 1936. 
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was no adequate reply in this House to the powerful speeches d 
livered by the right honorable Member for Wakefield (Mr. Gree 
wood) and the right honorable Member for Carnarvon Borough 
(Mr. Lloyd George). The Prime Minister gave a number of explana: 
tions mainly relating to things which he ought to have though 
about a year or two ago. He paid a graceful compliment to the right 
honorable Member for Carnarvon Boroughs, but abstained fro 
crossing swords with him. I do not know whether that work has bee 
left to the skilful hands of the right honorable Member for Spe 
Valley (Sir J. Simon). Instead, the Prime Minister preferred th 
secure and more secluded precincts of a Conservative rally a 
Wishaw. It is time that the House of Commons insisted that im- 
portant matters of policy should be stated on the Floor of this House. 
Announcements of policy should not be let out in after-dinne 
speeches or confined to gatherings of faithful followers in the country 

I will deal a little later with some of the points of the Prime 
Minister’s speech at Wishaw. In passing, I would say that we ar 
drawing the indictment not against one Member of the Government 
but against the whole of the Government. The situation differ 
today from that which we had before us previously, because this 
time, apparently, the Foreign Secretary is not to be thrown over- 
board. I do not think it is fair that one should challenge the Foreig 
Secretary, apart from the Government. The Foreign Secretary’ 
action relates only to what may be his views on the matter, and ni 
one who heard him last week can say that he is very happy in regard’ 
‘to it. The right honorable Gentleman has attained a very high posi- 
tion. He stood very high in the opinion of the men and women of 
this country, but he has forfeited that position. He had to make a 
difficult choice between two loyalties. He seems to have said, ‘‘ What 
shall it profit a man if he gain the whole world and lose his old 
school tie?”’ 

We draw an indictment against the whole of the Government, 
not upon one item of their policy but upon the whole field, the 
tortuous vacillating policy which they have pursued for the last 
five years, and which has brought this country from the proud 
position of 1931—|Interruption|—I was going to say when the righ 
honorable Member for Spen Valley was Foreign Secretary and was 
able to go before the world as the leader of a great country that wa 
leading the world towards peace—to its humiliating position in 
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_ 1936. We hold that the Government have betrayed the people of 
Abyssinia who trusted in them, and that they have made our name 


a by-word throughout the world. It is no good contesting that. 
You have only to read what the world press—the press of Europe, 
Asia, and Africa—says now of the name of Great Britain, whether 
you take the dictatorship press or the regrets of the anti-dictator- 
ship press. 

Further, the Government have destroyed the League of Nations 
as an effective instrument for peace. It is no good the Prime Minister 
saying, ‘We will try again. We have made one little failure, and 
we will build it up again.” Why should anyone believe that the 
future will be any better than the past? The Italo-Abyssinia issue 
was a test case. The Chancellor of the Exchequer put the matter 
clearly when he said that the opportunity could hardly have been 


‘more favorable. Why should anyone think that the Government 


will do better when the conditions are less favorable? The fact is 
that there is no security for any League State if Italy is allowed to 
triumph over Abyssinia. There will be no next time. None of the 
small States of Europe are going to trust any more in collective 
security under the League if they know that the League States will 
not stand by them, if they know that the League can carry on and 
that its predatory members can pursue their prey unchecked. The 
Government undertook this enterprise. I know that there are honor- 
able Members who disapprove entirely of the policy of enforcing 
sanctions on Italy, but it was the Government’s policy. They decided 
to undertake the duty; a Government with the greatest majority 
numerically that any Government ever had, a Government with 
complete control of the situation in both Houses of Parliament, a 
Government that proudly told the country and the world that it 
was taking the lead in this enterprise. We all know that this was a 
very difficult enterprise. The Prime Minister said: 
If you are going to adopt a sanction you must be prepared for 
war. If you adopt a sanction without being prepared for war 
you are not an honest trustee of the nation. 


The Prime Minister is nothing if not honest, and he took the risk 
of war. He must have counted the cost. He must have known the 
military strength on the side of the League and the military strength 
on the side of the aggressor, and he was satisfied on the 22nd October, 
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1935, because the present First Lord of the Admiralty, then Foreig 
Secretary, said: 


All member States must cooperate to resist an attack upon any 
one State for action that it has taken to defend the Covenant. 


Communications were made to clear up the position. They wer 
completely satisfactory. 
In the event of an isolated attack, inconceivable though such 
madness might be, we and they and the rest of the League stand 


together and resist it with our full and united force—[OFFICIAL 
REpoRT, 22nd October, 1935; cols. 28-29, Vol. 305.] 


There was the position. The Prime Minister pledged the honor 
and prestige of this country. He had absolute power to carry through 
the enterprise to which he had pledged this country with courage 
and resolution, but he did not do it. There was never any resolution 
in the handling of the Italo-Abyssinia affair. From the earliest day 
there were always attempts to do an imperialist deal with Signor 
Mussolini. Right from the start there was always the hope that 
something might be fixed up, and when sanctions were applied they 
were applied late, very partially, and no attempt was made to apply 
an oil sanction. The Prime Minister, speaking at Wishaw, made 
what, I think, was a thoroughly mean attack on the United States 
of America. He tried to put all the blame on the United States, 
and said that we could not put on an oil sanction because a flood 
of oil would be coming from the United States. I ask this question: 
-Was any effort made to ascertain what the United States of America 
would do? We had a declaration from Mr. Norman Davis in 1932 
at the League of Nations, in which he said that his country would 
be prepared not to put any hindrance in the way of the League 
where it was carrying out its duties of sanctions. There were the 
reports in the press—not the Left press at all. In the Daily Telegraph, 
on the 26th December, 1935, it was said: ' 
While the American official world was formerly thoroughly 
sympathetic with the British attitude, it is now, in lack of any 


extenuating explanation, in a condition of suppressed irritation 
and bewilderment. 


There was a similar passage in the Morning Post, and also in The 
Times. I ask the Government to reply to the question whether any 
attempt was made to find out what the United States were prepared 
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to do. We have had a great deal of talk about an incomplete League. 
It is always easy to say that the United States of America are not 
in the League, but on no occasion have we had any evidence that 
any effort was made to bring the United States into joint action, 
although there was abundant evidence of the feeling on the side of 
the League, especially after the speech of the present First Lord 
of the Admiralty at Geneva. 

The next question I ask is: Were the Government threatened 
with attack? Was Italy going to attack? Is it true that the Fleet 
had to be moved away because of this threat of attack? Were the 
Government in a panic at the time of the Hoare-Laval discussions? 
It looked like it. I have never heard more panicky speeches than 
those delivered on that occasion. The Prime Minister’s lips have 
not yet been unsealed. We do not know yet what are the circum- 
stances. I ask, too, is there danger of an attack now? The Prime 
Minister says that the alternative to giving up sanctions is war. 
Has that war been threatened? Remember that the right honorable 
Gentleman is the Prime Minister who said that if you apply sanc- 
tions you have to run the risk—not our risk, but his risk. We ought 
to know, because there is a peculiar line taken, and that is that the 
entire failure of this enterprise is due to the fact that Labour would 
not give the Government a sufficient supply of armaments. It was 
hinted at by the Prime Minister at Wishaw, and by the Noble Lord 
the Member for Aldershot (Viscount Wolmer). There is absolutely 
no truth in the statement. 

During the last five years this Government has had absolute 
control. The National Government took good care to see that it 
had some Conservatives at the head of the fighting Services—Lord 
Hailsham, Lord Londonderry, Lord Monsell. Is it the case that 
these gentlemen neglected their duties? They were to begin the 
enterprise. We had a confident speech by the First Lord of the 
Admiralty who said that everything was all right. Was he deceived 
by his advisers? If so, it is a very serious matter for the Govern- 
ment. If not, where is the honesty in saying that it was the Labour 
Party who would not supply armaments? The Government could 
have got what armaments they liked. They had forty-eight men in 
this House of Commons forming the Opposition. The Government 
had a full majority and they had no trouble whatever with the 
other place. If they had wished to carry through this policy they 
could have had any supply of armaments. 
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Then we are told, “Now, the whole thing is over; now Signor 
Mussolini has won his war, and we must take off sanctions.” It is _ 
a very curious attitude. Why is it that because a large part of Abys- 
sinia has been conquered we must now take off sanctions? That was 
not said in 1914 when Belgium was overrun. The Government of _ 
that day did not say, ‘‘ You can go home now; it is all over.” By 
the end of September, 1914, they were not sending a cruiser to take 
off King Albert of Belgium. Why is it that with fifty-two States in 
the League standing for the principle of collective security, standing — | 
for the principle of saying that the aggressor shall not get away with 
his spoils when the weakest member of the League, Abyssinia, is 


beaten in war, perhaps only temporarily, it is necessary at once to _ 


surrender? That can only mean that this Government depended 
on Abyssinia to fight its battles. In all the talk of that great principle | 
of collective security, to which they were committed, it was not . 
worth while keeping on sanctions even for a few weeks more. At 
once they say, “‘Oh, well, Signor Mussolini has won. Let us sur- 
render.’’ It is not a very glorious position. 

What now? I want to ask the Government what their policy is 
now, because lifting sanctions is not a policy. We have had no policy. 
The nearest we have come to a policy is the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer’s indiscretion. What is the policy now to be with regard to 
Abyssinia? Now the Abyssinians have been conquered is it to be ; 
said that there is nothing to be done for them at all? Do you say 
that they are to be handed over and Italy can do what she likes? 
What is to be done with regard to Italy? What is the policy towards 
Italy? Is she to be welcomed back into the League? Is she to be 
supplied with money by the City of London? Is she to be welcomed — 
back so as to re-form the Stresa front? What of the British Empire? 
Not all of the British Empire approves of the Government policy 
of dropping sanctions. [Hon. MemBErs: ‘‘ Most of it does.”’] In fact 
the Dominion most nearly affected is strongest against this policy. 
What is to be the effect on the minds of our dark-colored fellow 
citizens in South Africa and all over the world? How do they think 
of this country now? What is the position of the British Empire? 
Will the Government stand firm on their line or say that at all costs, 
if anyone threatens us, we must give way at once, if Signor Mussolini 
wants to extend his domains a little further? 

It would be interesting to know, because the Prime Minister is 
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now posing as the great pacifist. Would he fight for British Somali- 


land or for the Sudan or Kenya, or is he ready to hand them all 
over to Signor Mussolini, if Signor Mussolini wants them? After 


all, we have had one act of aggression and he gets away with it. 


Why not another? What is to be the effect on the smaller States of 
the League? The Government have broken the sanctions front, 
and the smaller States of the League can have no faith in the Gov- 
ernment or the League. What will they do? They will make their 
peace with the various aggressors. Then the Prime Minister says, 
“Oh, the League is to be strengthened.” Strengthened with what? 


Strengthened with dictators? Is the right honorable Gentleman 
- going to say, “To form a great League let us have in Signor Mussolini 
and Herr Hitler and Japan. Let us reconstruct the whole basis of 


the League.’”’ That is what it seems like. 

I can only go by what policy has been stated, the policy of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. He says there should be a limit to the 
function of the League in future, and that it should be limited in 
such a way that it can no longer be relied upon by itself to secure 
the peace of the world. If the Chancellor of the Exchequer instead 
of being Mayor of Birmingham had been Mayor of Chicago he would 
have limited the functions of the police in order to accommodate 
Al Capone. Instructions would have been given to the police to be 
very careful about speeding motorists, very careful about small 
boys who were under age, not being allowed to drive cars, but they 
would have had strict injunctions not to interfere with serious crime. 
The truth is that there is one thing abundantly clear from beginning 
to end of this sorry story. There was no real intention to stop Signor 
Mussolini. At the back of its mind the Government is always think- 
ing that it may need Mussolini some time in the near future. 

It is obvious that the League system has never had a clear trial 
at all. This, after all, is only one incident in a number of betrayals 
ever since the present Government came into power. I find that 
objections to the Government’s policy is quite as strong in those 
who object to sanctions as in those who are for sanctions. They are 
equally puzzled to know what the Government are after. This is 
only a final betrayal of the League. The League was betrayed earlier 
in the matter of Manchuria. It was betrayed at the Disarmament 
Conference. It was betrayed by the clumsy mishandling of Ger- 
many when Herr Briining was Chancellor. That gave Herr Hitler 
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his chance. It was betrayed by the acquiescence in German rearma 
ment. The Government stood by, seeing these enormous armamen 
piling up. I remember that when questioned the Foreign Secreta 
said that the Government had noted it, and he passed on. The Go 
ernment allowed this drift to take place without any clear attemp 
to lead the world in a different direction. 

One reason is, of course, that we now know that the most im- 
portant Member of the Government, the present Prime Minister, 
did not believe in collective security two years ago. The Govern- 
ment began to believe in it after German rearmament. Then yo 
have the extraordinary union of incompatible policies. It is hardly 
conceivable that one Government should manage to carry on the 
Stresa Conference, sanctions against Italy, an understanding gen- 
erally with France, and the German Naval Treaty. The Home 
Secretary is very good at unravelling these things, and perhaps he 
will show exactly where all those actions fit into some considered 
policy that is leading to peace and not to anarchy. It is time that 
the Government made clear what is the position. 

I understand perfectly the pacifist position. I respect those who 
hold it, but I do not hold it myself. If you do not accept the pacifist 
position, there must be something on which you will stand and fight. 
What is it that the Government will stand and fight on? On what 
do they expect an attack? Would they resist an attack on the 
League? Would they resist an attack on the British Empire? Would 
they fight under Locarno for France if Germany attacked France, 
or for Germany if France attacked Germany? We must have some 
explanation of what these great armaments are for. We have been 
told hitherto that they have something to do with collective security. 
I suppose, if you are going to have armaments like that, they are 
to be in support of some kind of policy. If it is well known that in 
no circumstances will you ever be prepared to use them, you may 
just as well save your money. 

The Government will take no risk for collective security. We, for 
our part, have made our position clear. We were prepared to stand 
for collective security. We asked for sanctions to be applied. We 
were prepared to stand up to the aggressor should the aggressor 
attack the League Powers. The Prime Minister says, “If you do 
not take off sanctions, it will mean war.’’ What does he mean by 
that? Does he mean that he is afraid that if you do not take off sanc- 
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tions now you will be met by the force of Signor Mussolini, and 
‘that is a little bit too much for you? If you cannot beat Signor 
Mussolini when you are standing in company with fifty-two other 
nations, you will not have much chance if you are prepared to stand 
to defend the British Empire single-handed. You must make up 
your mind one way or the other what you are prepared to do. We 
‘have supported the League and the League system because security 
‘is a condition precedent to obtaining disarmament, because unless 
you can get some kind of law and order in the world you cannot 
deal with the economic conditions that are wrecking the world. 
This is just another count in the indictment against this Govern- 
ment, that it has never attempted to make any effective use of the 
League of Nations to deal with these fundamental questions. 
. I say quite frankly that the Government have killed the League; 
the League may go on as a debating society, but the Government 
have killed it. I ask now what is to be the next step? What is the 
/ Government’s policy? Again we have no guidance from the Prime 
Minister and have to fall back on the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
after-dinner speech. He used Hitler language and talked about 
localizing danger spots, regional arrangements guaranteed by inter- 
ested nations. What are they but alliances under another name? 
Where was the danger spot in 1914? Serbia. Would you have got 
’ over that by some regional arrangement guaranteed by the interested 
- nations? Belgium—would you have got over that? Why, that is 
) exactly what you had at that time—interested nations all drawn 
into a war because of a number of interlocking alliances, so that 
when the shot was fired in one part of Europe they all came in in 
two great groups. This system only means alliances again, and 
_ interested parties only means that if they are interested in one spot, 
. they disinterest themselves in other spots. It is a very convenient 
_ position for a dictator. If he can make a pact which will guard him 
on one side, he can do what he pleases on the other. In one word, it 
_ means war; it means anarchy. The Government have refused to 
take risks for peace, although that was their professed policy and 
their aim, and they have increased the risk of war. The result is 
that they have put this country in a dangerous position. I do not 
go as far as the Secretary of State for War. I do not think it is de- 
sirable that all our people should be mad with fear. The Members 
of the Cabinet seem to be obsessed with the idea of madness of one 


kind or another. 
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But this country’s strategic position is not what it was in pre-191 
days. It is not in the position in which it had an island stronghol 
here and a far-flung Empire. It now has its very heart connec 
with the Continent by the air. There is no security in isolation. The 
alternatives to isolation are alliances or collective security. The in 
dictment against the Government is that when they had the oppor 
tunity of uniting Europe and forming a real front for collective 
security, they threw it away, and when they had the chance of 
uniting all the people in this country behind that policy, they threw 
it away. That opportunity is not going to recur. Today the British 
Empire holds its possessions in the Far East on the good-will of 
Japan; we hold the route to India on the good-will of Italy. These 
armaments which the Government are asking us to give them are 
being piled up so that we shall be strong enough to meet all these 
enemies. That way lies ruin and war. Above all things this country’s 
honor has been trailed in the mud. There is no trust in us anywhere. 
Throughout the length and breadth of this land there is a feeling 
that we have been humiliated, and there is no trust in this present 
Government. It is only eight months since we had those great posters 
up everywhere, ‘‘ Baldwin, the man you can trust.” In eight short 
months this idol has fallen from its pedestal, and if one goes through 
the length and breadth of the country one finds that people ar 
talking in about the same tones of the Prime Minister as they did 
of the Lord President of the Council. 


The SECRETARY of STATE for the HOME DEPARTMENT 
‘(Sir John Simon): It was not to be expected that, in the grave 
difficulty in which the League of Nations finds itself over the Italo 
Abyssinian war, the Opposition would not hasten to suggest that 
it was all the fault of His Majesty’s Government. Indeed we had 
last Thursday a most gorgeous example of how to present such ar 
indictment, and the Leader of the Opposition this afternoon has 
taken up the same argument and presented it, forcibly no doubt, in 
his own fashion. Yet I feel that in the interval between last Thurs- 
day and today the coruscating thunder and lightning has begun to 
disappear and there is a considerable lowering of the temperature. 
I want to present the arguments in reply, entirely distinguishing that 
question from the question on which the right honorable Gentleman 
dwelt at the beginning of his speech, that of whether the situation 
in which the League of Nations finds itself is one of great distress 
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and concern to every sincere supporter of the League. Those two 
questions are not necessarily connected and we had better do our 
best to look at them separately. 
Let me begin by saying what I very deeply feel, and what we all 
feel, that the League has had a most serious setback. [An Hon. 
Memeer: ‘Who from?’’] Would it not be just as well for one moment 
not to try to make a party score, but to try to face the serious situa- 
tion? The League has admittedly had a most serious setback. The 
financial and economic sanctions decided upon last October by 
fifty States have in fact failed to prevent an aggressor from violating 
the Covenant and from obtaining his objective. Nothing could be 
‘more distressing. To use the language of one article of the Covenant, 
‘the territorial integrity and existing political independence of a 
Member of the League have not been preserved against external 
aggression. And more than that—an effort of the League, in which 
Britain took a leading part, to substitute, by those sanctions the 
‘rule of international order as laid down in the Covenant for the 
triumph of brute force, has not succeeded. 
state these things bluntly, not only because I feel them sincerely, 

‘put because they are common ground to us all. The real necessity 
is to examine the situation with a sense of reality and to see whether 
it is or is not true to say that this distressing situation is due to His 
'Majesty’s Government. I would say that that which I have bluntly 
described is very much more than a mere political event. I do not 
‘think we in the least do justice to the feeling of a great number of 
people in this country in all parties if we treat it merely as an incident 
in the unrolling of history. It is not. It is very widely felt to be an 
injury to the cause of international morality. That is the reason 
people in all parties have, in fact, such a deep sense of distress about 
it. On that there is no difference between different sides of the House. 
It isa distress which His Majesty’s Government and their supporters 
_ share just as honestly as honorable Members opposite. 
_ That being the position it would, of course, be too much to expect 
the Opposition not to make the most of it and, in place of facing the 
| realities of the situation, say, ‘‘Here is a Heaven-sent opportunity, 
| let us have a Vote of Censure and blame it all on the Government.” I 
. 


think I can show the House that honorable Gentlemen opposite 
are the very last party who have any right in this matter to reproach 
the Government because the League of Nations has not gone further 
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others that has been incurred—those things bring no thanks from 
the supporters of the Opposition. The Prime Minister, when he 
takes part in the Debate later, will of course deal, as the Prime 
Minister should, with some of the matters which the right honorable 
Gentleman raised, but I want to deal as well as I can with what is 
really as I think, the basis of this attack. 

I think that so far as these sanctions are concerned, it may clearly 
be said that there are three lines of criticism. There is the criticism 
that these sanctions should have been applied earlier. There is the 
criticism that these sanctions were not enough and that further 
sanctions should have been applied; and there is the criticism, which 
is the immediate topic of this discussion, that these sanctions should 
not be stopped now but should be continued and it may be intensi- 
fied. I ask the House to bear with me while I try to deal with those 
three lines of criticism and I think at the outset the House wil 
recognize that I have, at least, tried to state those three issues fairly j 
and bluntly. 

The complaint is frequently made that these sanctions should 
have been applied earlier and on many occasions a more general | 
complaint has been made to the effect that, in connection with this | 
Italo-Abyssinian dispute, the policy of the Government in the earlier 
stages was dilatory or half-hearted, though it may have been in- 
tensified and made more vigorous later. That is an allegation which 
has been exposed in detail. The exposure has been made by the © 
Foreign Secretary more than once in this House. Anyone who — 
looks, for example, at the Debate of the 23rd October last will find 
that my right honorable Friend took up that point and showed, — 
by chapter and verse, by incident and incident, that there is not the — 
slightest shadow of ground for that complaint. I can only think of 
one thing more fantastic in that connection, and that is one of the 
observations of the Leader of the Opposition just now when the 
right honorable Gentleman actually allowed himself to say that 
to him it was obvious that in our treatment of this subject there — 
had been in the background an imperialistic deal with Mussolini. 

Without delaying the House further about that matter, I want to 
make a perfectly definite point on the subject of the date of the 
application of these sanctions. It is a point which has been made b 
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no less an authority than Viscount Cecil himself who, in a Debate 
in the House of Lords, pointed out that Article.16 provides for sanc- 
tions being imposed, not before but after a member of the League 
has resorted to war in disregard of the Covenant. It may be and 
indeed I think Lord Cecil threw out his own view about this point, 
that in that respect there is something to improve, but there is the 
fact. The first object of the Covenant is to |promote conciliation. 
The provision for financial and economic sanctions or any sanctions, 
under Article 16, is under the express terms of the Article, to apply, 
“should any member of the League resort to war in disregard of its 
covenants.’ That does not, in the least, prevent any member of 
the League or the League itself from doing its utmost to discourage 
and prevent such a war, but on the question when these financial 
and economic sanctions can be applied there is no doubt. It is per- 
fectly plain, by the terms of the Covenant itself, that they could 
not be applied under Article 16 until that war broke out, and I 
‘think great injustice is done to Geneva if it is suggested that in that 
respect there was something dilatory and wasteful of time on the 
part of the League. 

I have taken the trouble to get out three or four of the essential 
dates in connection with this matter, and here they are, On the 3rd 
‘October, Italian troops first entered Ethiopia. On the 5th October, 
‘the Council of the League formed a committee of six to examine the 
situation and report upon it instantly. [Lawghter.] I would suggest 
‘to honorable Members opposite that they should not laugh too 
much at the League. On the 7th October, thirteen members of the 
‘Council, that is to say the Council excluding Italy, accepted the 
‘conclusion of the committee of six that Italy’s resort to war was in 
‘disregard of the Covenant. On the 9th October the Assembly met— 
i“ the Council but the Assembly, a body which has to be called 
from different parts of the world, a representative gathering. Within 
a week of the outbreak of the war, the Assembly met and fifty State 
Be mibers concurred in the opinion that Italy was the aggressor. 
Austria dissented, Hungary dissented, Italy opposed, and Albania 
stood aside, but apart from them fifty members so decided on the 
roth October. On the next day, the 11th October, Article 16 was put 
into operation and a coordinating committee was created for the 
purpose. On the 14th October financial sanctions dealing with loans 
and credits were actually approved, and on the 19th October eco- 
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nomic sanctions were approved and measures dealing with the 
importation of Italian goods and with lists of exports were started, 
Whatever else that may be, I say that it is not a record of dilatory 
action on the part of the League, and I am sure that anybody who 
is acquainted in the least with League procedure, and anybody who. 
takes a fair view of the matter, could not refrain from admitting 
that that procedure was prompt and, further, acknowledging tha 
it was the Foreign Secretary of this country more than anybod 
else, who secured action as prompt as that action was. 3 
It was in those circumstances that some comment on the matter 
began to be made by various distinguished authorities in this cout 
try. I read with interest at the time the comment that was mad 
by the right honorable Gentleman the Member for Carnarvo 
Boroughs (Mr. Lloyd George). He happened to be addressing a 
great audience and I think it is very useful for us to note what h 
said on that occasion about these financial and economic sanctiot 
which he is so anxious should be retained. This is what he said: “T. 
war has been going on for nineteen days.’’ That was from the 3rd 
October. ‘‘We have decided not to trade with Italy until she gives 
this job. If we had said that, when Abyssinia appealed first to 
League, there would have been no war.” { 
I have already pointed out that Article 16 does not provide for 
sanctions until after war has broken out. Then my right honorable 
Friend went on to make an extremely pertinent observation: ; 
We say, ‘If you do not retreat, if you do not come back from ~ 
Abyssinia we will not buy your lemons.”” Can you imagine any 


nation marching back and saying ‘‘We are sorry but our trade 
has gone; we have been beaten by an economic sanction.” 


I draw the conclusion from those observations of the right honor 


and economic sanctions. Although on Thursday last we were ap- 
pealed to with so much vigor and eloquence to realize what a frightf al 
thing would be done if these sanctions were not continued, I dra 
the conclusion that as a matter of fact the right honorable Gentl 
man has no belief in sanctions at all. I think I am pretty well-found 
in drawing that conclusion, because this is how the right honorable 
Gentleman went on, speaking in Whitfield’s Tabernacle, on that 
Sunday afternoon. He said: ‘‘Economic sanctions applied in tim 
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Jare effective. Applied too late’’—the right honorable Gentleman 
meant applied as they were being applied—“they are worse than 
‘useless, a sham and a mockery.” I wonder whether all those corre- 
spondents who, we are told, have been writing to the right honorable 
‘Gentleman thanking him for his magnificent speech last week and 
for his earnest plea that these sanctions should be continued at all 
costs, knew that in the opinion of the right honorable Gentleman 
these very sanctions are a sham and a mockery and worse than 
‘useless. I think it is perfectly plain, on examining what the right 
‘honorable Gentleman then said and what he afterwards wrote, 
which I will quote in a moment or two, that he has never had any 
honest belief in the efficacy of this instrument at all and that what 
he besought the Government to continue on the ground that if 
they did not do so they would be abandoning the world to anarchy, 
is a series of financial and economic provisions which he regards as 
worse than useless. 

 Icome to the next criticism which is made. It is said, in the second 
place, that more sanctions should have been applied—that these 
sanctions were not enough. I sympathize with the natural view on 
; this subject. Until sanctions produce the result wanted, it is natural 
for all of us to wish that there were more, but the members of the 
League put on every sanction which could be agreed upon and which 
was calculated to be effective—such as could be made reasonably 
effective by the League members without the assistance of non- 
‘members of the League—and this Government, as far as it had 
‘responsibility, constantly said, both at this Box and at Geneva, 
that for our part we were prepared to put on such other economic 
‘measures as could be agreed upon. [An Hon. MEMBER: “With 
Mussolini?”’] Any sanction that could be agreed upon between us, 
provided that that sanction could be made reasonably effective in 
the existing circumstances of the League. 

The right honorable Gentleman the other day, and I think again 
| today, referred to oil. I shall deal with that in a moment, but, first, 
I would like to ask, does the House take the view that the present 
Foreign Secretary has not pressed sanctions at Geneva as far as 
ever he could? I read in the paper the other day a statement that 

was made by Mr. de Valera on this subject. Mr. de Valera is not 
| 


f 


always a sympathetic or kindly critic of the proceedings of the British 
Government. He is perfectly independent in this matter and I hope 
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some Members of the House may have observed what he said ¢ 

this subject. I think it was in the Dail last Saturday that he sai 

There is a great deal of blame now being laid on the present 

British Government and particularly on the Foreign Secretary. 

I was at Geneva and of this I am certain, that it was not the 

fault of the British Foreign Secretary that successful measures 

were not taken. Picture the situation there for Great Britain | 
and France. The French people already had experience of what 

a great European war was. Had they not every reason to hesi- _ 

tate about action that would possibly bring war? q 


He went on to say that he challenged those who said that more 
severe sanctions should be imposed to ask themselves were thi y 
prepared for war, and if they were not, then let them not blame 
those who were stopped by those considerations. I should ha 
thought it might be agreed that the British Foreign Secretary, i 
pressing this course of action at Geneva, had done all he cou 
honestly do in support of sanctions and in the interests of the Leag ie 
as a whole. The Foreign Secretary has from first to last had the comm j 


ernment. 
Then it is said “‘What about oil?’’ I would like to say a wo 4 
about oil. The League as originally conceived—as a universal organ— 
could no doubt adopt financial and economic sanctions of all sorts” 
and kinds without considering the list, but if you have the Leag 
as it is it is essential that, in deciding what that list should be, y 
should select commodities effective from the point of view of aly 
F 


pressure on the aggressor, commodities which are substantiall 
within the control of League members. It is for that reason, I appr 
hend, that the League, in drawing up this list, included rubber and 
a large number of metals important for the carrying on of war, such 
as nickel and so on. As for oil, however, there is a huge supply which 
is outside the ring of the League of Nations States, and it was t 
consideration which made it necessary, as I understand it, for the 
committee at Geneva, in spite of the urging of the British Foreign 
Secretary, while approving of the oil sanction in principle, to ex- 
amine how in effect it could be carried out. ¢ 
Without going through the whole story, I will make these two 
points: I do not wish to say a word in reflection upon the good inten- 
tions of any statesman in the United States of America, but the fact 
of the matter is—and it is the first thing we should observe if it 
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were in our own country—that the United States had not and have 
‘not any power to prohibit the export of oil. The second point is 
that when in the early months of this year the committee considered 
whether oil sanctions could be made effective, it was our Foreign 
Secretary who said that, as far as we were concerned, we should be 
| very glad to see oil sanctions applied and that they ought to be 
applied. It was clear that there was not support for that course 
_among other and essential members of the League. You may think 
_that view is right, or you may think it is wrong, but I protest against 
the unfairness of treating the failure to impose oil sanctions as though 
‘it were the crime of the British Government. But the matter has 
not been left entirely there, because in the brilliant speech of my 
right honorable Friend the Member for Carnarvon Boroughs the 
\other day, in a passage we all remember about leadership—I wish 
that I had the powers of leading that he has—he allowed himself 
_to be led into the assertion that we in practice also have been the 
leader in selling oil to Italy. I wish my right honorable Friend had 
‘not added that particular pearl to the necklace, because it is a false 
"pearl. 

These are the simple facts. Before the Italo-Abyssinian War, 
before October last year, the Anglo-Persian supply of oil to Italy 


‘considerably exceeded the American supply. It was the major 


_ supply. The supply that came from the Anglo-Persian Company 
_to Italy before the war was more than double the American supply. 
In the first three months of the war the American supply was in- 
‘creased and the Anglo-Persian supply so fell off that the American 


| supply became four times as great as the Anglo-Persian supply. 


| In the next three months the American supply was three times 
/as great, and, although I have not the exact figures before me, I 
| know that the actual American supply multiplied by about four 
| times as compared with twelve months before. I can understand 
i the argument that, notwithstanding that other people would not 
| stop supplies, the Anglo-Persian Company might have stopped 
| selling oil to Italy. That is not collective action; it is isolated action. 
I am more concerned to correct the mistake of my right honorable 
| Friend. It is simply not true that in this particular the Anglo-Persian 
Company or any company with British connection took the lead in 
supplying oil to Italy. 
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I come to what, I think, is really in the public mind the mos 
pressing of the three questions I have formulated. That is, Why stop 
sanctions now? This is the thing which strikes the observer with @ 
good deal of shock, and in this free country we express ourselves 
forcibly when we find something that surprises us. In order to look 
at that fairly, you must consider, first, what the purpose of sanctions 
was. The purpose was to put pressure on the actual aggressor in 
effort by collective action to prevent the success of his aggression, 
Lord Cecil put the point in the Debate to which I have referred 
when he said that the only thing that Article 16 aimed at was the 
prevention of the continuance of war, and that once the war cea 
the obligation to exert sanctions under the Article ceased also. 
right honorable Friend the Member for West Birmingham (Sir 
Chamberlain), who knows this subject so well, will confirm that as 
an accurate statement of Article 16. It is a very unpleasant fact, 
which is deeply disappointing to anybody who has been hoping for 
a good result from this effort, that the Italo-Abyssinian War has 
come to an end. | 

That really is not open to serious dispute, and I would remi nd 
the House of a proof of it which must carry weight. By the law of 
America, when two States become engaged in war the President of 
the United States issues a proclamation to prohibit the supply 
arms and munitions to either of the two States. The President 
so immediately the war broke out on the 5th October. He issued 
proclamation that a state of war existed between Italy and Abyssi 
and that it was consequently unlawful to export arms and munition 
of war from the United States to either of those belligerent countries. 
He did so the moment war broke out. I do not know whether honor 
able Members have noticed that last week the President issued a 
further proclamation, on the 19th or 20th June, canceling the pre ; 
vious proclamation and declaring that the conditions which cau 
him to issue the previous proclamation had ceased to exist. No on 


an end, and that is a circumstance which must be borne in mind in 
deciding whether or not financial and economic sanctions are 
continue. 

My right honorable Friend the Member for Carnarvon Boroughs 
drew the analogy the other day of the Boer War. There are many 
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Members who can speak with more authority than I can about such 
in analogy, but I should have thought that the circumstances in 
which the Boers were enabled to continue their resistance in what 
'y former Lord Chancellor called ‘‘a sort of war,” though a very 
ous one, for two years or more, were completely different. In 
the case of the Boer Republics, you had people of European origin, 
accomplished and experienced fighters, all devoted to the same 
Government, the people of the whole country united together—you 
‘had them conducting this prolonged and most successful guerilla 
warfare in an age when there were no aeroplanes, when any attempt 
‘to find out where they were could only be carried through by pushing 
lindly forward here and there, and an age in which there was no 
such thing as the use of gas. I find it impossible to suppose that there 
js any real analogy between the two wars. That is why the Foreign 
cretary said, as he did in the Debate last week, that this is a 
‘situation which nothing but military action from without can 
possibly reverse. 
| The Leader of the Opposition made great play just now with the 
‘challenge, ‘‘Do you mean, when you speak of war, that you are 
afraid of being attacked by Italy?” That is not the point at all. The 
ma is that in the new situation which now exists nothing except 


ilitary action by the League and its members can reverse the situa- 
tion which has arisen. I can understand the view that the possibility 
of an ultimate recourse to force in the background may in some 
ses be the necessary stiffening of economic and financial sanctions, 
d I think I can understand the point of view of my right honorable 
Friend if he doubted the efficacy of economic sanctions. I can appre- 
‘ciate the view which may be held that, unless you have behind it 
this stiffening of ultimate force, it is much more difficult to make 
‘economic and financial sanctions work. In this case the position was 
made perfectly plain. These sanctions were adopted as a measure 
wwhich, though it would work slowly, would, if the war continued, 
‘be increasingly effective and would exercise increasing pressure as 
‘the war went on. What has happened? Whether by military mis- 
Wiiculation on the part of experts or unwisdom in the conduct of 
‘the war on the other side, the reason does not matter, but what has 
happened is that, contrary to the calculations of the very best 
generals, the success of the aggressor has come about much more 
‘quickly than many people anticipated. 
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It was perfectly justifiable for the League to say, ‘‘We know that 
these financial and economic sanctions are not sure of success, 
they ought to be tried, for, if the thing works out slowly, they 
in an increasing degree present the necessary pressure against tk 
aggressor.’ That is no reason at all, when in fact the conclusion 
been reached more rapidly than we had hoped or expected, to 


can do no further good. I return to the right honorable Gentle 
the Member for Carnarvon Boroughs, because he made this pi 
again perfectly plainly in another article which he wrote last October. 
I have here his article written after sanctions were imposed, in the 
Sunday Express on the 13th October last, and I would ask the 
House to consider the view which the right honorable Gentleman 
then expressed in print and compare it, if I may respectfully 
so, with the advice he gave us last week, that the one nece 
thing in the present circumstances is to keep these sanctions 
Writing in the Sunday Express on the 13th October he said: 

If Germany as well as Austria and Hungary remain out 


(meaning out of sanctions) I cannot see these sanctions attain- 
ing their purpose for years. 


He said about them that: 


Everything depends upon their being deterrent as far as the — 
continued prosecution of the campaign by Italy is concerned. — 
Anything short of that will be a costly and risky practical joke. 


Why should we be adjured in the names of Disraeli and Gladstone 
and Palmerston to keep these things on at all cost when in his view 
they are a costly and risky practical joke? He himself discussed t 
two alternatives of a short war and a long war and pointed out that 
if it was a short war and it was stopped by this means, well and good 
but he had his doubts about it. He went on to discuss the possibili 
of what the League of Nations should do if it was a long war and 
sanctions continued. He pointed out: 

Much will depend on whether the war will be short and sharp — 


or whether it becomes a prolonged struggle desperately and — 
stubbornly maintained by the tribesmen after the main armies } 


of their country have been defeated. In the latter case the Italian 
temper would be exasperated, and exasperation is fatal to 
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_ discretion. Every lunar month in which the conflict is protracted 
will be twenty-eight days and nights of sinister possibilities 

| for world peace. 

¢ 


The whole point of this article was that while he doubted that these 
yarticular sanctions would be effective in a short time, he was warn- 
ng his readers of the great danger ahead if people kept them on 
and on and on in the hope that something would happen. 


Mr. LLOYD GEORGE: I have not interrupted the right honor- 
able Gentleman because I hope to have an opportunity of replying, 
but in case I do not have an opportunity I just want to correct the 
‘ight honorable Gentleman on a very serious omission. I threw out, 
criticized, the sanctions as being ineffective and short of what was 
necessary in order to bring the war to a speedy conclusion. I can 
Ee that out in two or three respects, and I have done so in some 
of those articles, and I still say it. My argument was not in favor of 
continuing sanctions as they are, but making them effective. 

| 
| 


Sir J. SIMON: I can accept that and, if I may say so, confirm it. 
he right honorable Gentleman did not think much of the sanctions 
that were imposed. My point is that last week he appealed to the 
Government and denounced us all because we did not agree that these 
things must go on. 
| Mr. LLOYD GEORGE: And extended and intensified. 

Sir J. SIMON: Nothing is plainer than this, that while he was not, 
I quite agree, satisfied with the sanctions, his true position was 
that the longer these sanctions were kept on, unless there was a 
quick decision, the greater the danger. 


| Mr. LLOYD GEORGE: Unless they were intensified. 


| 

! Sir J. SIMON: I submit to the House that we must take the situa- 
tion as we find it, and it is a situation in which this war has come to 
‘an end. It is a situation very distressing, in which the continuance 
of these sanctions will not reverse that result. It is a situation in 
which if you want ultimately to produce the change that the friends 
of the League desire you have to be prepared to take military action. 
I notice in the Amendment to the Motion which was put on the 
\Paper by the right honorable Baronet what seemed to me to be on 
the whole the most remarkable of all the propositions on this subject. 
He describes these sanctions which are on and which are now coming 
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to an end as sanctions by which the Italian Government may b 
‘compelled to agree to a settlement of the Abyssinian question 
conformity with the Covenant of the League.” If that is true, cer 
tainly keep them on, but it is not true. It has no conceivable relati 
to the truth. My right honorable Friend has been reorganizing 
Opposition Liberals and introducing a new air of reality into t 
activities, but there is no reality at all in the proposition of contin 
financial and economic sanctions in order that the Italian Govern 
ment may be: ‘‘compelled to agree to a settlement of the Abyssin 
question in conformity with the Covenant of the League.’”’ Tha 
the point which seems to me to have been overlooked by my righ 
honorable Friend. 

That leads me to the last point that I want to make. The lea 
of the Opposition has endeavored today to meet the challe 
constantly made, ‘‘What is it which you would be prepared to doi 
pursuit of a policy which is going to secure that Mussolini withdraws 
from Abyssinia?’’ The right honorable Gentleman and his friend in 
the past have been a good deal embarrassed by the question how 
far they would go. The right honorable Gentleman the Member 
Carnarvon Boroughs (Mr. Lloyd George) when he intervened the 
other day said that the challenge was a fair one, and, the proper 
occasion being chosen, he would recognize that we had to take more 
strenuous action in support of the League. That is the answer, 
what I cannot believe is that the House or the country is re 
prepared to accept the right honorable Gentleman’s choice of th 
occasion. I find it very difficult to understand why he picks 
chooses between the members of the League for the purpose of ap 
ing the Covenant by force. He gave his views very plainly ab 
Austria, when he said that he was certain the people of this country 
would never be prepared to go to war again in an Austrian qua 


Mr. LLOYD GEORGE: The Prime Minister said the same chile 
on Saturday. 


Sir J. SIMON: How is this consistent with the view that any and 
every violation of the Covenant calls for forcible action on our part, 
and that if we do not take that forcible action we are cowards? What 
is the difference from the League point of view between a violation of 
Austrian integrity and a violation of Abyssinian integrity? If there 
is a difference I should not have thought it was one which the right 
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honorable Gentleman would want to emphasize in the way that he 
does. He has a special responsibility for the Covenant of the League 
_and a special responsibility for the treaties of peace too. 
i Therefore, the conclusion I reach is that as a matter of fact our 
_action in this matter has got to be judged by considering the pos- 
sibilities of the case, by facing the developments which have in fact 
| taken place, and by judging whether the circumstances are such as 
will justify us joining with others to use force and reverse the decision. 
| I do not think there is a single member of the League which is 
| prepared to use such force, and I say quite bluntly that this Govern- 
ment is not prepared to invite this country to engage itself by force 
i in that quarrel. Very ridiculous things have been said in that con- 
nection by some critics. It had been implied with a sneer, ‘Are you 
| afraid? Do you think the British Navy would be overwhelmed?”’ 
Ihave no doubt the British Navy would give a good account of itself, 
| but that is not the point. The point is that with the present situation 
in Europe and the great dangers surrounding us here at home I am 
| not prepared to see a single ship sunk even in a successful naval 
| battle in the cause of Abyssinian independence. It is said, “That 
{ may be all very well for an argument but why not go on with sanc- 
| tions? Do they do any harm?” 


i 
| Mr. MAXTON: Why did you not say that at the beginning? 


| Sir J. SIMON:.I recall some of the observations of the right 
honorable Gentleman last week which I think many Members of the 
- House must have in mind. He was arguing that there was no reason 
| for dropping these sanctions now and he said, ‘‘Why not go on? 
No British lives have been lost and only seven millions of money 
have been spent. Why not go on?”’ Let me deal with that. We have 
| no intention that any British lives should be lost. It is no argument 
/ to say that we should go on because no British lives have yet been 
lost. In fact, in the Birthday Honors today you will see the Albert 
Medal in gold, which is the civilian equivalent of the Victoria Cross, 
| was awarded after his death to Dr. Melly for his gallant services in 
rescuing refugees in Addis Ababa. The House must be gratified that 
"that is in the List today. [AN Hon. Memper: ‘‘He was murdered 
) by the Italians.”] Apart from that I believe it is true that only one 
Englishman lost his life. As for the £7,000,000, that may not sound 
| very much when you are dealing with these great figures of national 
| : 
} 
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income and expenditure, but the £7,000,000 represents within that 
total cases of unemployment, cases of private loss, and cases of 
trading difficulty, and we have no right to continue unless you cai 
achieve the object for which those sanctions were imposed. As long 
as there was a good reason for carrying on sanctions that was do 
but I do not for a moment recognize the argument that you are at | 
liberty to go on because it is only a case of £7,000,000 when, as I 
have shown the House, there is no justification at all for the 
sanctions to continue. 

Let me call attention to the League of Nations’ figures which show 
how these economic sanctions have been operating to our disad- 
vantage, which show, indeed, how, as it turns out, our own burden im 
this matter, as in the matter of providing protection by the Navy 
has been greater than that of others. If anyone will trouble to look 
at the tables he will see some serious figures. The figures show th 


the last month, which is a representative month. In the case of th 
United Kingdom, in the month of March, 1935, imports from Italy, 
measured in United States gold dollars, amounted to 2,113,000 golé 
dollars, and the imports in March of this year were 8,000 gold dollars, 
That very trifling amount—1/250th of the difference—was due to 
the fact that some goods were imported under contracts which had 
been already made and paid for before sanctions were applied. Thos 
figures show that we have completely fulfilled the letter of our bar 
gain. We have absolutely cut off the imports which used to come from 
Italy. Take the case of Switzerland, which is next to Italy, and which 
might be almost a door into Italy for the center of Europe. Switzer- 
land, in March, 1935, imported from Italy 1,677,000 gold dolla s 
worth, but last March, with sanctions in full blast, Switzerland was 
still importing nearly 1,000,000 gold dollars’ worth—actually 950,000 
dollars’ worth. The Argentine, in March, 1935, was importing fro: 
Italy 811,000 gold dollars’ worth, and in March, 1936, she w 
importing 863,000 gold dollars’ worth. 

I think any honorable Members who look at those figures will come 
to the conclusion that when it was a question of really carrying outa 
sanctions’ policy there was no doubt that it was carried out by us. 
Exactly the same thing is true about exports to Italy. Our exports 
to Italy have not all been prohibited, because the exports depend on 
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a list, but will the House be good enough to compare these figures? 
In March, 1935, exports from this country to Italy were measured by 
2,599,000 gold dollars, and in March, 1936, by 261,000 gold dollars. 
‘That is what happened to us. While that is the case there are other 
‘countries which, whatever the reason, cannot show anything like 
the same proportions in their figures. I have no concern with what 
might be called ‘‘sordid considerations” as long as those sanctions 
are carrying through an effective League policy, but what I do protest 
against is the view that we ought to be deterred from acting on our 
present view now because otherwise we shall be accused of cowardice 
and vacillation, when the real justification for putting on and attempt- 
ing to carry through these sanctions has, I believe, disappeared. If 
such differences as these figures reveal existed at a time when the 
League was really trying actively to apply sanctions, what sort of 
differences are you going to have if we continue them now with no 
particular reason? 

| No doubt all that does not sound very pleasant, but I venture to 
think there is more courage in taking up that attitude and facing that 
fact than in continuing, in response to the appeals made today and 
a last week, in a course of conduct which it can be seen is, in the cir- 
"cumstances, not going to produce the results for which we had hoped. 
| T take the view that in this matter it is better to have tried and failed 
than not to have tried at all. I take the view that courage does not 
‘consist in pursuing a method which in this case, unhappily, has not 
) succeeded. I take the view that we are not reversing our policy or our 
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' devotion to the League when we act as we do. You serve the League 


_much better by facing the realities of the situation and considering 
how the League can be strengthened to avoid such shocks and dis- 
appointments in the future, and, as I think the Foreign Secretary 
| indicated last week, he has already taken up that matter, he is 
already in formal communication with other League States. It is 
obviously a matter in which we must closely consult the Dominions. 
Surely it is far better that we should face the situation which has 
developed in that spirit than that we should, for fear of being called 
| craven, go on with a method which, unfortunately, is not producing 
_ the results desired. 
I must conclude by this: This is a Vote of Censure, and of course 
| the right honorable Gentleman the Leader of the Opposition is 
| entitled to invite his friends to censure the Government, but this isa 


| 


es 


a 
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case in which the Government has stated quite clearly what its own 
view is as to the correct policy to pursue. It has not said: “‘ Leave us to 
go to Geneva and argue it out.” We have said at this Box what 
think should be done. In these circumstances am I not justified 
saying that it is perfectly legitimate to inquire, and I hope we may 
learn before the end of the Debate, what is the alternative course? 
[Hon. MempeErs: “‘War.”] The Leader of the Opposition has put his 
question to the Prime Minister, and he will get his reply, but as one 
of his lieutenants I respectfully suggest a question or two across the 
table. Are we to understand that the view of the Opposition is that 
these sanctions should be continued without being intensified, and, 
if so, what particular good result do they think would follow? If they 
do propose to intensify sanctions will they indicate in general terms 
in what way they would be intensified? And supposing, as is the vi 

of so many, and I suggest the view of the President of the Uni 

States, that the war is over, and that Mussolini is established 4 
Abyssinia, which he has overrun, what is the policy which honorable 
Members opposite would seek to substitute for the policy which we 
have laid down? Those are perfectly fair questions. . 


Mr. ATTLEE: If the right honorable Gentleman wants to know 
what our policy is, will he, before my honorable Friend who is going 
to speak later addresses the House, tell us what is the Government's 
policy with regard to Italy and Abyssinia? Because the mere lifting 
of sanctions does not end the situation. What is the Government 
going to do then? 


Sir J. SIMON: I thought I had already said that the right noni 
able Gentleman had put these questions and that the Prime Minister 
proposed to deal with them. I am entitled to ask for attention to my 
questions. I will tell the right honorable Gentleman why it is that I 
am particularly anxious to hear what his friends have got to say. The 
other day we had the Supplementary Estimate for the exceptional 
expenditure incurred in the Mediterranean in connection with the 
Navy and the Army and the Air Force, and the party opposite 
voted against it. 


Mr. A. V. ALEXANDER: Is not that a misrepresentation of our 
position? We moved a token reduction. 


Sir J. SIMON: Let me try to bea little more explicit. Not only did 
the Opposition move a reduction but they voted against the Estimate. 
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' There was no need whatever for the right honorable Gentleman and 
his friends to have voted if they had merely wanted to raise a griev- 
ance. And not merely that, last year in the closuring of the Votes 

_ which provide the money for these very forces on which they are 
going to rely they voted against the lot. I therefore ask that this 

Vote of Censure should be rejected. It is based on a deep disappoint- 

_ ment which we all share, it is an attempt, an utterly unwarranted 

_ attempt, to fasten the blame for that on the Government, and it is an 
attempt to do so by people and parties in this House who have never 
_ themselves been prepared to face the consequences of the action 
which they now advocate. 


Sir ARCHIBALD SINCLAIR: The right honorable Gentleman 
' the Home Secretary is the stormy petrel of the Government. When- 
) ever the Government are in a hole, and they often are in a hole; 
| whenever they lead the country into difficulties, and they often 
' do lead the country into difficulties; whenever they have a bad case, 
and they very often have a very bad case, they put up the right honor- 
' able Gentleman the Home Secretary, who is known to be one of the 
_ finest advocates in Europe, to make the best of the case for them. 
Here, today, he has been practicing the art of making the worse 
| case seem the better; but I venture to think, having regard to the 
| importance of this occasion, having regard to the fact that the House 
- of Commons has been waiting to hear a declaration of policy on behalf 
| of the Government, having regard to the fact that all the people of 
' the country have been waiting to hear it and will be gathering round 
| their wireless sets by their firesides tonight—[Laughter|—well, 
| gathering round their empty firesides—to listen to a statement of the 
Government’s policy, it is little less than an affront to this House that 
the right honorable Gentleman should have spoken for an hour and 
ten minutes without telling us anything about the Government’s 
policy and then, at the end of his speech, have said, ‘‘Oh, but the 
Prime Minister at the end of the Debate will answer the questions 
of the Opposition.’’ The Home Secretary has done nothing but chop 
logic with the right honorable Gentleman the Member for Carnarvon 
Boroughs (Mr. Lloyd George) about opinions which the latter ex- 
| pressed, when sanctions were first imposed, as to their probable effect. 
He has asked the Leader of the Labour Party to tell us what the policy 
| of the Labour Party is at this juncture. What this country and other 
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countries are waiting for is a declaration on behalf of the Government 
of what their policy is. That is what this House hasa right to receive. ; 

The right honorable Gentleman says that he objects to the Opposi- 
tion saying that all the blame for the situation in which we find our- 
selves rests upon His Majesty’s Government. I speak for myself; | 
have never said that the whole blame rests upon His Majesty's’ 


Government. We are, no doubt, in a terrible position. The world has 


are we to hold responsible? Whom are we to call to account if not the 
Ministers who are responsible to us? We have a right to emphasize 
the share of responsibility which this Government must accept fo a 
the situation in which the League of Nations finds itself today. The 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, speaking last week, said tha S 
if he had taken another course the ranks of the League of Nations” 
might have crumbled, but meanwhile they were closed. It is the 
Government who are taking the initiative, and which must take the 
responsibility, for going to Geneva and calling off the struggle against _ 
Italian aggression, and asking those nations to abandon the sanctions - 
by means of which the struggle is being waged. 

Let me come to some of the criticisms which the right honorable 
Gentleman passed on us—criticisms of our criticisms, instead of an 
exposition of the policy of the Government, which we were awaiting. 
He said that there were three criticisms with which he would t 
to deal; the first, that sanctions should have been imposed earlier. 
He said that we had had many Debates in which the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs had traced the course of the Government's 
policy during 1935, and had proved to everybody’s satisfaction that 
no opportunity was missed of making our policy clear to Mussolini. 
As a matter of fact, what was made quite clear in those Debates 
was that at the Stresa Conference the opportunity was missed of 
insisting that the question of Abyssinia should be discussed and 
dealt with. It came out in those very Debates which, the right 
honorable Gentleman says, ended so satisfactorily for the Govern- 
ment, that they had their expert upon Abyssinian affairs with them 
there, and that they never once dared to raise the question and call 
him into the room with Signor Mussolini in order to discuss these 
matters. 

The right honorable Gentleman made the more valid point as to 
the impossibility of bringing sanctions into operation before the act 
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\of aggression had been committed, under Article 16, as it now exists. 
| Certainly, I have always realized that weakness, and I have always 
referred to it in my speeches on this subject. I have always advocated 
/areform of Article 11, which would make it possible to bring sanctions 
into operation in order to avert war. 


Sir J. SIMON: A reform of the Covenant? 


Sir A. SINCLAIR: A reform of the Covenant, an amendment of 
Article 11, which would make it possible to bring sanctions into effect 
in order to avert war. That, however, does not dispose of our criticism 
‘of the Government, What should have been done at Stresa was to 
| face Mussolini with the declaration: ‘‘If you go on with your Abys- 
sinian policy you will find that the whole might of Britain will be 
| ranged on the ade. of the League in order to assert its authority 
| against aggression.’ 


Miss HORSBRUGH: I think we all need to be clear on one point. 
|The right honorable Gentleman has been talking about the date on 
‘which certain things took place. Can he say what date it was when 
‘it was decided that the only incident, the Wal-Wal incident, should 
go to arbitration? 


Sir A. SINCLAIR: I am not going to be drawn off from dealing 
| with the particular point of the Stresa Conference. That was a 
| Conference at which the heads of the British, French, and Italian 
| Governments conferred, and the British Government had there their 
expert on Abyssinia, but they were afraid to raise the issue of Abys- 
sinia at that Conference. They made another blunder in 1935, with 
| which the right honorable Gentleman did not deal. At a time when 
| they knew that Italy was building up this great armament on all 
| sides of Abyssinia, what did they do to help Abyssinia? They forbade 
| the importation into that country of arms by which alone she could 
| protect herself. 

' The right honorable Gentleman says that sanctions have failed, 
| that the League has failed; he says: ‘‘Let us face the realities of the 
| situation.” All right. Let us face some of the realities of the situation, 


| the Chancellor of the Exchequer has said in his notorious Oe an 
| days ago, and as the Secretary of State did not say explicitly, but 
| implied in his speech, that sanctions have been tried out. It is not 
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true to say that they have failed. They will have failed if the Govern 
ment goes to Geneva and calls them off, but meanwhile the struggle 
still continues. It is not true to say that they have failed; indeed 
more than that, not all the sanctions—I come now to the right 
honorable Gentleman’s second point—which could have been put 
on, were put on. The right honorable Gentleman says that every 
sanction was put on which it was agreed could be made effective and 
that the Government were prepared to put on any sanctions, provided 
they were effective. 

In support of his statement to that effect, the right honorable 
Gentleman quoted no less an authority than Mr. de Valera. I wa 
very glad to hear that kind word from an influential Member of the 
Government about the statesmanship of Mr. de Valera. I have never 
heard Mr. de Valera quoted before from that Bench as an authority 
on statesmanship, although I have heard many bitter criticisms of 
him as a statesman. This is the first time I have heard this praise, 
and I hope it augurs better for the relations between the Irish Free 
State and our Government. Other great Imperial statesmen take a 
very different view, and I shall presently have a word to say about | 
the view of the Prime Minister of South Africa. The right honorable 
Gentleman was, of course, aware that there was one vitally important | 
sanction which the Government could not put on, and that was the | 
oil sanction. The Prime Minister said in Lanarkshire last week, and 
the right honorable Gentleman— 


Sir J. SIMON: Did the right honorable Gentleman say that the 
“Government did not put that sanction on? 


Sir A. SINCLAIR: The Government did not press the League of 
Nations to do it. I am glad ot the opportunity given by the right 
honorable Gentleman to make my statement watertight. The 
Government did not press the League of Nations to put on the oil 
sanction. The right honorable Gentleman indicated that it was the 
unwillingness of the United States to stop supplying oil to Italy, 
which was the reason why we did not impose that sanction. The right 
honorable Gentleman said today that the United States had no © 
power to stop the export of oil to Italy. If the right honorable Gentle 
man has been following this matter as closely as I should have 
thought a Cabinet Minister and an ex-Foreign Secretary would, he 
must know that the United States Government in October and 
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November were moving to get the powers necessary to enable them 


to forbid the export of oil to Italy and to other aggressive Powers. It 


was the betrayal of the League in the Hoare-Laval negotiations 


| which soured the sympathy of the United States of America and 
turned it into cynical disillusionment. The right honorable Gentle- 
| man must know, too, that the greatest of all the oil magnates in the 
United States of America, Mr. Rockfeller, is a firm supporter of the 


League of Nations, and that there was no opposition from him; on the 


contrary, there was firm sympathy for the imposition of such a 
sanction. 


Now the right honorable Gentleman reminds us that it was not 


until March of this year that the Secretary of State for Foreign 


Affairs proposed action in regard to oil at the League of Nations. He 


_ protested against the unfairness of alleging that the Government 


were responsible for not imposing this sanction. I reject his protest. 


I feel convinced that the Government were grossly to blame for not 
_ pressing for it earlier, and my conviction upon this point is strength- 


ened by the speeches made by the Prime Minister and the right 
honorable Gentleman in which they seek to lay the blame upon 


' the United States. What did the ex-Secretary of State for Foreign 


Affairs, the right honorable Gentleman the Member for Chelsea 
(Sir S. Hoare) say, when he resigned from the Government on this 
issue? Making his explanation to the House, with the facts fresh in 
his memory, he said nothing about the United States of America, 
but something quite different. He said: 


Just because of the effectiveness of the oil sanction, provided 
that the non-member States had a full part in it, the situation 
immediately became more dangerous from the point of view of 
Italian resistance. From all sides we received reports that no 
responsible Government could disregard that Italy would re- 
gard the oil embargo as a military sanction or an act involving 
war against her.—([OrriciaL Report, 19th December, 1935; 
col. 2005, Vol. 307.] 


A few weeks later, the right honorable Gentleman wrote a letter 
to his constituents in which he said: 


Within a few days it was necessary to decide whether or not 
we would agree to an oil embargo against Italy, and we knew 
from many sources that an oil embargo might lead to some war- 
like act by Italy, such as an attack upon Malta or Egypt. 
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There was not one syllable about a refusal of the United State 
of America to: cooperate with us in imposing this oil embargo. Ti 
throw the blame upon the United States of America was just at 
unhappy afterthought of the Prime Minister. The fact is that now 
and throughout the whole of this crisis, the Government have, in — 
the words of the Noble Lord the Member for Oxford University 
(Lord Hugh Cecil), in his letter to The Times yesterday: ‘‘been 
diverted . . . by what in plain words must be called fear.” 
He adds: “I am sure that no foreign policy can be successfully con: 
ducted if the Government have lost their nerve.’’ Those are strong 
words from so staunch a supporter of the Government as the Noble | 
Lord the Member for Oxford University. | 

Far from sanctions having failed, or the machinery of the League _ 
having failed, it is working with a smoothness and an efficiency _ 
which, I say to the House quite frankly, I never for one moment 
anticipated. I do not know what the reply of the right honorable — 
Gentleman the Member for Carnarvon Boroughs to the Home 
Secretary will be on this point, but I should say that the House 
would be amply satisfied if he said, ‘‘Well, at that time we thought 
that these sanctions would not be effective, and I have been sur- 
prised at the effectiveness which they have achieved.’’ Why should 
the Home Secretary waste time in chopping logic with the right | 
honorable Gentleman the Member for Carnarvon Boroughs? At 
best it only proves that both were wrong. The right honorable 
gentleman has to come here and admit miscalculations; why should 
he take so much pride in fixing upon the right honorable Gentleman 
the Member for Carnarvon Boroughs—who, after all, has only 
such sources of information as are open to a private Member—the 
responsibility for similar miscalculations? As a matter of fact, sanc- 
tions have not been a sham, a mockery, and worse than useless; 
they have been strongly supported by our fellow-members of the 
League. The right honorable Gentleman read out some figures of 
the import and export trade of this and other countries which are 
members of the League, and at one moment he said—a little slip, 
perhaps—I will not pick out any more.” He had picked them out 
very successfully up to that point. There were just one or two mem- 
bers of the League who had not been as loyal to the Covenant as 
others have been, but, broadly speaking, our fellow members of 
the League have been loyal to this sanctions policy. 
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Has it been effective? In the newspapers, in the corridors of the 
|| House, in Whitehall, you hear people whispering, ‘‘It is not doing 
any good at all,” but what are the facts? The facts are that the 
| trade of Italy has been reduced by nearly half, and that the gold 
“reserve and foreign exchange resources of Italy have been reduced 
| by more than half. I hold in my hand a letter which I have received 
from a friend of mine who has interests in Italy. I have been begged 
‘not to reveal the name of my correspondent, because nobody who 
is interested in Italy dare allow it to be known that they have ven- 
tured on any criticism of the Italian Government. I can only say 
to the House that, while I cannot give the name, I can vouch for the 
‘integrity of my correspondent and for the knowledge which that 
correspondent possesses of Italy. This is what is in the letter: 

| I have just returned from Italy. Arriving by sea at Naples, 


| the port completely dead. Not another ship besides our own. 
| Hotels mostly closed, hardly a motor about. 


Mr. RADFORD: What is the date? 


|. Sir A. SINCLAIR: A week ago—the 16th June. It goes on: 


| Thirty thousand in the glove trade alone are out of work; 
factories working three days, and to be reduced to two; copper 
stocks practically exhausted, cotton the same. What more 
' could be expected from these limited sanctions? They are in a 
desperate plight for financial help, and think they will get it 
_ from Britain. 


| So far from sanctions having been tried out, the Government are 
| throwing the weapon away just when it is becoming effective. It is 
| not true that military actions alone can win this struggle for the 
League. The economic power of the League has Italy in its grip 
| today, and the Government are going to Geneva to propose to our 
fellow-members of the League to relax that grip. 

The war, says the right honorable Gentleman, which sanctions 
| were imposed to stop, has come to an end, and he quotes as his 
' authority for that statement the President of the United States of 
America. I do not think that anyone in this House holds the Presi- 


' dent of the United States of America in greater respect than I do, 
but, really, why should we take our policy from the President of 
the United States of America? His Majesty’s Government recognize 
the Ethiopian Minister; they recognize him as representing in this 
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country the Ethiopian Government. Let them go to him if thi 
want to know whether the war in Ethiopia is at an end or not. T 
is a matter of international law for decision by the League of Nations 
it is not a matter upon which the Government of this country oug it 
to come to an independent decision. Indeed, I see in this morning's 
newspapers accounts of the strong resistance which the Abyssinians 
are putting up in Abyssinia at the present time, and I hear from 
many quarters, some of which I believe to be well informed, that 
the Italians are having great difficulty i in holding on to their positions 
in the face of Abyssinian resistance and during the rains. j 
The main point is that the chief purpose of putting on sanctions, 
the greatest purpose of putting on sanctions, was not the defense 
the integrity of Abyssinia. That was an important purpose, but | 
main purpose was to thwart and frustrate aggression, to make i 
clear that the rule of law was going to be asserted against arbitra 
power, that in future aggression was not going to pay. That strug 
between arbitrary power represented by the Italian Fascist Govern- 
ment and the rule of law represented by the League still continual 
and the Government of this country have no right to break it off. 
The Prime Minister now says that the retention of sanctions would 
mean war. I will not read the quotation, though I have it here, bee 
cause the Leader of the Opposition read it to us in the speech in 
which he opened the Debate. The Prime Minister said: “If you: 
adopt a sanction tae being ready for war, you are not an honest 
trustee of the nation.” Then why did the Prime Minister adopt 
sanctions in October? In the whole of his speech in Lanarkshire 
he was saying that we were not ready for war now, that we wanted 
far more armaments, that the wicked Labour Party were preventin : 
him from obtaining the armaments which the defense of the country 
required. If that be true, and if he is an honest trustee for tne interests 
of the nation, why did he impose sanctiyns in October last? I hope 
that he will give the House and the country a clear answer to that 
question when he replies tonight. } 
If it was safe to impose sanctions then, it is much safer to retain 
them now. There was a Government in Spain which was not nearly 
so strong in support of the League as the present Government; 
there was a Government in France which was not nearly so strong 
in support of the League as the present Government which has just 
received a mandate from the electors of France. Italy is weaker today 
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than she was in October—weaker with half her trade lost and more 
than half her reserve of gold and foreign exchange gone. We are 
stronger. There were, indeed, defects in our naval equipment and 
other armament deficiencies, which, by an expenditure of many 
millions of pounds—for which, let me say, in view of observations 
by the Home Secretary and by the Prime Minister in his speech in 
Lanarkshire last week, I and my friends on these benches voted— 
have now been made good. If it is dangerous now to maintain sanc- 
tions, if it would be an unwarrantable risk for the Government to 
take to maintain them now, it was a far greater risk for them to 
take when they put them on in October and when they then en- 
couraged the Abyssinians to resist and when they led the nations of 


» the world in opposition to Italian aggression. The Prime Minister 


ee wes 


reverses the maxim of Polonius: 
Beware 


Of entrance to a quarrel: but, being in, 
Bear’t that the opposed may beware of thee. 


The Prime Minister gets into the quarrel, then asks the country to 
observe how very dangerous it is, and then allows no consideration 
of justice or honor to hinder his withdrawal. The Foreign Secretary 
spoke last week of a world made safe for democracy. He knows that 
aggression is an appetite that grows by what it feeds on. The Gov- 
ernment’s policy puts a premium on successful aggression, and makes 
the world safe for dictatorship. As General Hertzog said last week, 
it makes the hope of averting war more slender. 

There is another charge that we on these benches bring against 
the Government, and I think the Labour Party do too. That is that 
the action which the Government propose to take at Geneva is 
inconsistent with the pledges which they gave to the country at the 
last Election. The Prime Minister, when speaking in Lanarkshire, 
said truly that that is a grave charge, but this is what the Govern- 
ment told the country at the last Election in their manifesto: 

The League of Nations will remain as heretofore the keystone 
of British foreign policy. . . . We shall, therefore, continue 
to do all in our power to uphold the Covenant. 


Now they are going to Geneva to break down the sanctions. 


_ . . We shall take no action in isolation, but we shall be pre- 
pared faithfully to take our part in any collective action decided 
upon by the League and shared in by its members. 
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The manifesto did not say: “And when we get frightened we shall 
go to Geneva and we shall propose collective action in order to run 
away from the aggressor and to lift the sanctions which impede 
policy.” Quite frankly, I did not believe the Government. I remem 


saying not much more than a year ago—in February of last year: 
“Collective security is the policy of the Socialist party, and it will _ 
sooner or later land this country into war.’ I quoted that speech 
from several platforms, and I said I did not believe that the Govern- _ 
ment were sincere in the declaration which they made in support — 
of the League. But when the Noble Lord the Member for Hastings — 
(Lord E. Percy), who was then a Member of the Cabinet, was sent 
to Edinburgh to make the principal speech that was made on behalf 
of the Government in Scotland at the last Election, he referred to 
a speech which I had made the night before, in which I had expressed — 
my distrust of the Government’s intentions. I quote from The 
Scotsman: 
Against that appeal to distrust he (the Noble Lord) made 
an appeal to confidence in the good-will and honest evidence of 
the determination of all those men of different antecedents who 

came together to form the National Government, He asked for 
confidence in the determination of all parties in the National — 
Government, without any distinction or shade of difference of — 


opinion, to uphold and enforce the system of collective security 
under the League of Nations and to uphold— 


what? The independence of Abyssinia?—Not at all!— 


the inviolability of the law of nations against all unprovoked 
aggression. 


There was nothing about Abyssinia in that speech, it was to uphold 
the law against aggression, against arbitrary power. That is the 
struggle which is now going on, and that is the struggle which the 
Government are abandoning. 

“The situation has altered,” says the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. ‘‘There were serious miscalculations.’”” The only one that 
he mentioned was the miscalculation of military opinion in most 
countries that the conflict would last very much longer than it has 
in fact lasted. What military opinion? I do not pretend to have the ~ 
sources of military advice that are at the disposal of the Govern- — 
ment, but I tried to form an opinion last Christmas. I remember 
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| Ieoking at the reports from the battlefields that were coming in, 
and I said I thought it was obvious that, when the Italians were 


ready, they would go through the Abyssinians like butter. I urged 
him to use his influence with the Cabinet to get additional sanctions 


_ put on. He said, in reply, that there were great hills and mountains 


and great difficulties in advancing. We all know the power of the 


defensive in the Great War. On what did that rest? It rested on 


barbed wire, machine guns, any quantity of small-arm ammunition, 
discipline, and intelligent, highly-trained troops. With those ad- 


_yantages the power of defensive is, indeed, great, but not one of 


those advantages was possessed by the Abyssinians. There was 


_ great courage but no training and little discipline, no machine guns, 
no barbed wire, and hardly any ammunition. 


Now the Government tell us that they were staking the peace of 


_ the world, the future of the League and the honor of this country on 
the power of primitive almost unarmed Abyssinian troops to resist 


the bombs, the gas, and attacks of a ruthless aggressor equipped with 
every devilish device of modern scientific war. Now that the gallant 


resistance of the tribes has broken down, the British Government 
are the first to abandon the struggle. That is not what the country 
| expected from the declarations that the Government made at the 
 Jast election. Now the Government excuses itself on the ground that 


they need great armaments. This is what the Prime Minister said 


_ in one of the most important speeches during the General Election, 


a speech to which The Times gave four and a half columns, at the 
Guildhall on the 31st October: 

It will not have escaped your attention that in our loyalty 
to the League we take heavy responsibilities. Those responsi- 
bilities we must be in a position to discharge. That involves us 
in some hard thinking and hard decisions. 


What was the conclusion of the hard thinkings and hard decisions? 
It came towards the end of the speech: 
Do not fear or misunderstand when you have heard me say 


that we are looking to our defenses. . . . I give you my word 
that there will be no great armaments. 


So it is not lack of great armaments which could be an excuse for 
the Government for climbing down from the pledges they gave of 
unwavering support of the League of Nations at the General Election. 
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There was no word in the Foreign Secretary’s speech last week of 
condemnation for the crime of Italian aggression or for the use of 
gas. The moral issue must be evaded! The country will not have 
that. I have had double or treble the number of letters, post cards 
and telegrams during this crisis that I had at the crisis of the Hoare 
Laval negotiations, a very large number from people who tell me 
they voted for the Government, and implied that they did so on the 
strength of the pledge that the Government gave on the issue of 
the League of Nations at the last election. They realize that the 
Government have broken the pledges that they gave to the country. 

The Leader of the Opposition has asked what is the Government’ s 
policy. The. Home Secretary has asked what our policy is. I will 
tell him quite frankly what my policy is. It is to maintain sanctions, 
of course if our fellow members of the League agree. I would not 
ask the Government to attempt to maintain them alone. It is the 
duty of the Government to continue the policy which they have 
professed to be following of unwavering support of the League to go 
to Geneva and, in cooperation with the French, to give a firm lead 
to our fellow members to uphold sanctions. In order to shorten the 
struggle as much as possible I would intensify those sanctions. To 
weaken support of the League, to limit its functions, as the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer said in his notorious speech, to fall back towards” 
isolation is not to reduce our liabilities. It is greatly to increase 
them. For a country like us, with interests and obligations in eve 
part of the world, isolation is unlimited liability. Creating a system 
of collective security under the League of Nations is the only way 
of limiting our risks. 

I ask, therefore, what is the Government’s policy, and I ask the 
Secretary of State or the Prime Minister to tell me definitely and 
specifically what are the answers to these questions? Will they, ir 
the first place, recognize the Italian Empire in Ethiopia? Suppose, 
for example, that Signor Grandi happened to be recalled to Rome 
in the next few months and his successor arrived with credentials 
made out in the name of the King of Italy and Emperor of Ethiopia, 
would those credentials be accepted? Then does the Government 
propose to obtain any safeguard for the treatment of the Abys- 
sinians—any safeguard, for instance, in regard to the alienation of 
land and, more important still, the militarization of the natives? 
Will the Government insist on any safeguards against the building 
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4 of a great black army? Will they insist upon the open door for 
the trade of other nations in Abyssinia? Finally, what is their policy 
‘going to be about loans? It is not enough to say, as the Financial 
‘Secretary to the Treasury said yesterday, although it was a proper 
answer to the question he was asked, that the Government is not 
going to lend money. I want to know if the Government is going to 
prevent loans being made to Italy by private or any other interests. 
There ought to be a ban on foreign lending of all kinds to all nations 
which are at variance with the League of Nations. 

I hope we shall not hear very much more of this accusation that 
we do not make constructive suggestions and tell the Government 
and the House what our policy would be. Will they give instructions 
‘to Lord Kennet’s Committee with regard to prohibiting loans to 
| Italy so long as they are at variance with the League? If they say, 
| | “No, we will do none of these things; we will make friends with 
| Italy and restore the common front against Germany,” I shall recog- 
“nize a logical and comprehensive but a short-sighted and wicked 
policy. If they say ‘ Yes, we will insist on these things,”’ I would ask, 
“How will you insist, if you use neither force nor economic sanc- 
tions, and impose your will on the aggressor?’’ I see that some 
' Members have an Amendment on the Paper in which they ask that 
the Italian annexation of Abyssinia should not be recognized and 
that no loans should be made to Italy. I rather wonder that the 
Government have not accepted it, because really it means very 
' little. The main point is that there is a struggle going on now between 
_ the League and Italy. If you abandon it, events will, of course, make 
| it impossible for you indefinitely to refuse to recognize the annexation 
Mot Abyssinia or indefinitely to refuse to make loans to Italy. Refusal 
to recognize Italian aggression and annexation and refusal to give 
loans are vital, but they can only be made effective within the frame- 
work of sanctions and if you are maintaining the struggle on behalf 
of the League. 

The Government is rotten with the psychology of weakness, 
irresolution, and defeat. The Prime Minister was reduced in his 
speech last week to appealing for sympathy for the Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs. Can one imagine Lord John Russell or 
Aberdeen appealing for sympathy for Palmerston, or Mr. Asquith 


_ appealing for sympathy for Lord Grey? Nor can one imagine the 


shout of homeric laughter which would have gone up from the Con- 
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servative benches if the present Lord President of the Council hac 
appealed for sympathy for Arthur Henderson when he was Secreta ry 
of State for Foreign Affairs. The Prime Minister drenches his audi- 
ences with sentiment. What is lacking is grit, leadership, and tenacity 
of purpose. Much as I should like to ignore the present position of — 
the Foreign Secretary, I find it difficult to do so. I do not for a mo: 

ment say that such support as I have given him has been of a 


meetings in the Albert Hall and all over the country, consisten 
appealed to my audiences to have confidence in the right honorable 
Gentleman’s sincerity, in his devotion to the League, and in his 
determination to maintain the struggle against arbitrary power. The 
confidence for which I appealed and which I felt myself, seems to 
have been misplaced. I could give, from the columns of the OrFicraL 
Report and from the right honorable Gentleman’s speeches els 
where, quotations expressing the necessity of firmness on the ; 
Government’s part and unwavering support of the League. 


We shall always be arrayed on the side of the League in sup- 
porting collective security. 


Now he is going there to break the sanctions array. I should like to 
quote from two speeches of his. There was one which he delivered 
last October in which he said: 


There are two indispensable conditions. The first is that the 
three parties, Italy, Abyssinia, and the League, accept the settle- 
ment and, secondly, that the terms shall be consistent with the 
Covenant. There has been and will be no change in the policy 
of His Majesty’s Government, in which as a loyal member of 
the League we will persevere. For what is at stake? 


That is the question that we all have to ask ourselves today. This 
was the right honorable Gentleman’s answer: 


At this hour it is surely not necessary to repeat that it is 
neither an African dispute, nor an incident in expansionist — 
rivalry between two nations, nor a Colonial war, but a vital test 
of the efficacy of the League and of the loyalty of its members 
to the Covenant to which they have put their names. If we fail, 
even though that failure be not final, we shall have shattered 
for a generation, and it maybe more, the hopes which mankind 
has placed in this new endeavor. 


We have not failed. The struggle is now continuing. It is not the 
effect of the sanctions, which I have described this afternoon in 
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"detail, which has failed. It is the Government’s nerve which is fail- 
jing, as the Noble Lord the Member for Oxford University (Lord 
Hugh Cecil) said, and it is the right honorable Gentleman who is 
now going to Geneva to break the sanctions. This is not the time, 
‘surely, and he is not the man to go back on that declaration. 

But if the right honorable Gentleman has lost some old friends on 
this new policy, let us all gladly recognize that he has gained a number 
of new ones. I see from The Times, for example, that Signor Mussolini 
and his Government read the right honorable Gentleman’s speech 
with great delight and that it aroused in their breasts feelings of 
satisfaction, pleasure, tranquillity, and faith in the future, and the 
|recognition of Italian military and political successes, and also the 
admission of the non-existence of any Abyssinian Government had 
gratified Italy. And the compliments of the Government-controlled 
‘German press were not less fulsome: 

In press comments the decision that an end had better be put 
to sanctions is regarded as a sensible step ‘‘back to realities,” 
and a certain admiration is perceptible of the sober and straight- 
forward manner in which Mr. Eden, as the Government’s spokes- 
man, accomplished a delicate and unpleasant task, making no 
attempt to evade responsibility and admitting miscalculations. 
The British attachment to the logic of hard facts is appreciated. 


oe 
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It is appreciated, I have no doubt, most of all by those governments 

which are most attached to the fait accompli as the weapon of diplo- 

‘macy. Lord Beaverbrook in a signed article in yesterday’s Daily 

) Express called upon his readers to rally to the support of the Govern- 

‘ment. Mr. Garvin was frankly delighted, and Lady Houston is 

| rhapsodic, though she still reserves her praise for the Chancellor 

le the Exchequer. What a change since last December, when the 

right honorable Gentleman said: 

Perhaps, as I have the honor to represent Stratford-on-Avon 
in this House, I may be allowed to quote Bacon. If the honorable 

| Member for Bridgeton will turn to Bacon’s works, he will find 

this very wise saying: 

“Men ought to know that, in the theatre of human life, it 


is only for God and angels to be spectators.” 


We have to add to that list Lord Beaverbrook, Lady Houston, 
Mr. Garvin, and the honorable Member for Bridgeton.— 
[OrriciaL REPORT, 5th December, 1935; col. 431, Vol. 307.] 
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Now shrill and high among the celestial choir rise the voices of 
Lord Beaverbrook, Mr. Garvin, and Lady Houston—singing the 
hymn of welcome to the right honorable Gentleman as he passes inte 
the ranks of the angels, there to become a spectator of the Ro 
triumph and the increasing power of the Italian imperialist dictat 
ship. I prefer the words of a British statesman with great respon: 
bilities, who delivered himself of this opinion last week: 

We have no right to be unfaithful to the League merely | 
because we fear that others are going to be untrue to it. If other _ 
nations like Great Britain and France were not prepared to face — 


the possible outcome of continuing sanctions that did not affect | 
South Africa, which intended to support the League to the last. 


He goes on, and repeats: ‘South Africa will support the League 
the end.”’ Such is the only language which would be consistent in t 
mouth of the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. South Afri 
will support the League to the end. No other course is consistent with 
the honor of Britain. 


° 


Mr. LANSBURY: . . . I opposed the imposition of sanctio 
and I oppose a continuance of sanctions. I did so because I thoughi 
and still think, that the Italian-Abyssinian dispute is only an incident 
in the troubled conditions which have arisen since the close of 
Great War. The Government and the League of Nations and th 
supporters are all very seriously to blame for having led the Abyssin 
ian people to believe that they could be saved by the League 
Nations without war. I am sorry that I am unable to agree with 
friends and colleagues in this matter, but I have never believed that 
it would be possible for the League of Nations to enforce a blockade 
on a relatively strong Power without that Power attempting to break 
the blockade. Therefore, from the first, when it became apparent 
that sanctions would be used, my friends and I took the line which 
have taken up to the present. But the House and the country will be 
very sadly misled if they take this Debate, or the Debate last week 
as in any way representing the world conditions, especially in Europe 
and in Asia. 1 

We must remember that this Government, this Parliament, n t 
quite unanimously but almost unanimously, are preparing con- 
sciously for war. All the preparations which have been made and all 
the appeals for men to join the forces, are not idly made by men who 
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. to a crisis which can only be solved, or they think it can only be 
‘solved, by war. I am certain that if that issue had been put to the 
jeountry fairly and squarely last October, no party would have 
|received anything like a majority vote on behalf of war or preparation 
\for war. Every single party in the State did its level best to persuade 
: life electors that there was no fear of war—{[Hon. Members: ‘‘ No”’]— 
at any rate, that there was no fear of an Italian war. There was a 
‘statement that armaments in this country were generally to be raised, 
but there was not a single alarmist speech made. 


| Mr. LESLIE BOYCE: Several were made at the Labour Party 
| 


conference. 


Mr. LANSBURY: I was speaking of those who took part politically 
‘in the election. There was no statement that we have to prepare 
ourselves for another gigantic war, and that is what the country 
‘has to face today. 
! ‘The Secretary of State for War has told us—I think he was right 
‘to tell us if he believed it, although it was a terrible confession on the 
| part of a Member of the present Government—that we ought to be 
| drilled into fear, that we should look with fear and dread to the 
future. I want to remind honorable Members that from 1914 to 
‘1918 this country and the world were called upon to settle exactly 
the same questions which we are told we have to settle today, that is, 
‘that we must secure Great Britain and the frontier in regard to 
| France and the coast once more. How can you expect the young men 
‘of this country to respond to an appeal to which their fathers re- 
| sponded in 1914, twenty years ago? How can you expect them to take 
/ up arms in order to do something which after four years of fighting 
| you told their fathers they had done? They were told that German 
militarism was conquered, its fleet scuttled and at the bottom of the 
sea, and that for the future we were to have a reign of peace. 
[ Whatever other people may do, I at least ought to acknowledge 
that the men who said that from 1914 to 1918 believed it. Those who 
told the nation that German militarism was crushed and that the 
_ world was safe for democracy and peace, believed it, but events have 
proved them to be wrong, and now you are telling the youth of the 
| world—it is not a story told by pacifists but by leading statesmen, 
' scientists, and leading religious teachers—that another war will 
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destroy civilization. That statement has been made again and again 
I heard it a hundred times in the United States. I have read it a 
thousand times in newspapers. It is a statement not made by irrespon- 
sible people, but by those who have a knowledge of the facts. I want 
to ask: What right have we to ask the youth to enlist in another w, 
merely to destroy civilization, merely to bring about a catastrop 
ending to the period in which we are living? No one, I think, 
deny the truth of what I am saying, and if that is the case, sur 


ought to demand that the Government should make a supreme eff 
to avert such a catastrophe. . 


into actual practice, that is open diplomacy, open discussions, 
that the people on whom this catastrophe may fall will have the 
chance of knowing who really are responsible. It is no use our states 
men saying that it is the statesmen in Germany, or in Italy or 
France. Each government declares that it is for peace, but prepares 
for war. We are in the same boat. Every government says that 
responsibility is on someone else. I want the Government to stand 
to its responsibilities. I went to America a short time ago. I do 
profess, having been there for five or six weeks, to know any m 
about America than the average person does. I am not one of thi 
travelers who comes back after a week thinking that I know every- 
thing. But in America this matter is being discussed. It is a gr 
mistake to think that the American people are anything but really 
friendly towards the people of this country. The American people 
have a tremendous regard for the people of Great Britain, and also a 
tremendous regard for peace. I spoke in twenty-seven towns with all 
kinds of people, and the slogan at every meeting was ‘‘ Keep America 
out of war.” 

The American people want peace in the world because they know 
perfectly well that if there is war in Europe they may, against their 
will, be dragged in, but those with whom I conversed were also quite . 
certain that you can never get collective security on the basis of th 
present League of Nations. They are quite certain that the Leagu 
must be cut free of the Versailles Treaty. Its primary business must 
be before war takes place to discuss and inquire whether it is n 
possible to remove the causes which may lead to war. I have sait 
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his scores of times in this House—the honorable Member for Lowes- 
oft (Mr. Loftus) and others, and my right honorable Friend the 
Leader of the Labour Party have said it many times—that we want 
nur Government, together with the American Government, and 
vhatever other government will join with us, not to wait and drift 
y longer but to join in making an appeal to the world to prevent 
vd catastrophe which Fascists, Communists, Socialists, Tories, 
md everybody know is coming unless action is taken. We should 
tall on the nations to come together in order that they might first 
f all call a halt to war and then sit down and pay some attention 
o the causes. Some of my honorable Friends disagree with me on 
this because, they say, you cannot get within a capitalist State any 
igreement such as I desire. If you cannot do that on economic causes 
you are not going to get any collective security in any other way, 
nm my judgment. 
| Therefore, I want to ask the Government and the House whether 
hey will not take immediate action so that a conference of this kind 
van be called. You may say that America would not come in. I am 
hot so sure about that. I have not any inside or outside information 
xcept this: That every time a Governor took the chair at a meeting 
or any leading man or woman spoke at a meeting all of them paid 
aa to this question and what was put to me every time was: 
Will the British people be willing to enter into a discussion, not for 
sharing out territories, but how the resources of the world can be 
ased for the service of the world? I believe that if that were put to 
ur people you would get an almost unanimous vote in favor of it, 
use everybody agrees that there is a big question to be solved 
by someone in regard to access to raw materials. I cannot argue that, 
ut I would ju.t mention currency, exchange, and all the difficulties 
which there are in the way of countries which need raw materials 
being able to sell goods in order to be able to purchase those materials. 
When I think of the markets of the world which are unsatisfied, 
[am appalled that statesmen and economists should be willing to 
pend their time only in preparing for catastrophic slaughter, and 
© time on how to develop the undeveloped markets of the world. I 
want this new conference to come together under the auspices of the 
eague. I want the League to continue, but on the basis of which I 
spoke at the beginning. This country has given a tremendous service 
‘both on her own behalf and on behalf of humanity in every part of 
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the world. We control the great waterways of the world. The oth 
day the right honorable Member for Sparkbrook (Mr. Amery) si 
that a part of Palestine was the Clapham Junction of the airways 
the world, and he rather suggested that we should hold on to it 
should hope that Great Britain at a new conference to discuss hoy 
we can get peace would be willing to say to the world, “This new 
method of traveling should be free for all the world, and inter- 
national airways should be free and open on the same condition for 
all the people of the world.”’ I should hope, too, that our nation 
would take the lead in saying that, as far as subject races are com 
cerned, we would be willing that people like the Indians and those 
other parts of the British Dominions should be able to give 
voice on how their countries should be dealt with. 

There are many other questions, but I think I have broadly and 
roughly made out what I wanted to say, and I would like to tell 
House—however scornful some may be of the proposition—that I 
never met a man, from the highest person to the lowest I met, but 
was quite certain that this was the only course open to the work 
Sefior Madariaga, the Spanish statesman, wrote two articles in T; 
Times and has just now made another speech or written an arti 
which was reported in The Times, in which he says—and he is back 
up by a Professor in America, Nicholas Murray Butler—that wh 
the world has to do is to merge its sovereignty in the sovereignty 
the international of the world. People say that this has always been 
a dream, but we are living at a time when the world has altogeth 
changed from what it was in the days when Mr. Gladstone thunde 
from that Box about the Bulgarian and other atrocities in Euro; 
He tried for what was called a concert of Europe. Others have tri 
for some federation or other. But today it is unite or perish. 
Cordell Hull put it in another way; you must trade or fight, he sai 
I ask: Is the statesmanship of Great Britain become destitute 
imagination, of any power to use the brains of our country and inv. 
the use of the brains of the world along other lines except war? 
cannot believe that that is going to be true, and I will not until 
event. I will not believe that my country at this crisis of her fate and 
the fate of the world is going to see the youth and early manhood 0 
the nation smashed once more merely for universal destruction. ] 
believe—and I have reason to believe—that in the country today 
many thousands of those who are pacifists are not pacifists for my 
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| reasons or because they are cowards, but because of the futility of 
war, the stupidity of war, the crime of war—the crime and futility 
owned up to by all those who advocate arms. 
_ have not said all that I would like to have said, but enough I hope 
to make honorable Members think along another line. Do not tell me 
| about the difficulties or that I do not understand the difficulties. 
I have not lived in politics all my life without knowing how difficult 
it is; but it is no more difficult to sit down and argue how to share the 
world than to sit down and argue how to destroy the world. That is 
the choice and today, when I think of the enormous power of a man 
like Lord Allenby and of his swan song in Scotland, bewailing the 
fact that science and invention and everything we have is being used 
. to prepare for destruction, I will not believe that the youth of this 
[ieuntry will allow it to be done, and I appeal to everybody here, 
| whatever his opinions are, and to my own comrades here especially. 
Before it is too late let us all come together. Let us all unite as you 
| would for a war. Let us have a national movement for peace to help 
} the Government if it will take the lead. Help it to go to Geneva and 
‘call the nations together, not for collective security by poison gas 
‘and all those horrible means of destruction, but to use their intelli- 
| gence, their brain power, the same brain power which was used for 
| destruction. Let them use it for constructing a new and a better 
| world. 


The PRIME MINISTER (Mr. Baldwin): I will do my best to 
_| answer all the questions that have been put to me. Most of them are 
I questions which ought to be answered in this House, and deserve 
| the most serious consideration. . . . I do not think I am a bad 
political prophet, because in the course of last year I said to one of 
my colleagues who is sitting beside me that I was quite sure that 
| one of the greatest difficulties I should have before the year was out 

“was to keep myself from being thrust into war by the Opposition. 

) Now I must say a few words about my right honorable Friend 
the Foreign Secretary. When I appointed him to that great office, 
just before Christmas, I warned him. I said: “‘ You are very young. 
You have the most responsible post in Europe. So far, you have had 
nothing but roses, roses all the way, but before long you will get 
brick-bats. You will find them different, but if you are like me you 
will think as much of one as of the other. You will find them un- 
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pleasant.’ He is getting them now. He has my sympathy, beca Ss 
he has been heart and soul in this struggle to maintain the League 
during these difficult months. The disappointment to him personally — 
is very great, as I know who see most of him. I am a much older 
man, and less sanguine of what can be accomplished by men 0 
different countries acting together in difficult work for the first 
time. I know that his disappointment has been keen. He started with 
higher hopes of what was possible than I did, although I threw 
myself into the work to the best of my ability. I wish to pay tha 
tribute to him before I proceed any further. 

A point was raised to which I should like to answer at once, be= 
cause it is one in which I think the House will be interested. I have 
been at pains to get a careful statement of the facts in regard to any 
sporadic fighting there may be in Abyssinia. The situation in 
west and southwest of Abyssinia is extremely confused. In th 
greater part of that area, the population consists of non-Amhari 
tribes who have become hostile to Abyssinian rule. This state of 
affairs has been intensified by the fact that there is no central Abys- 
sinian Government in the country. There may be, here and there 
a local governor, with a number of troops. Since the Debate last 
week the existence of one such has come to my right honorable 
Friend’s notice, although I am told that his authority is extremel; 
limited, and there may be others in a similar position. None of them 
so far as we are aware, are in touch with any authority withir 
Abyssinia, representing the central government. 

We do not want to stand in the way of arms reaching any con 
stituted authority, but the House will appreciate that the difficulties 
of communication are immense. For instance, though arms could b 
sent to Gore, it seems clear from the condition of the country t 
they could not be conveyed from there to any other locality in w 
or southwest Abyssinia with any certainty of their reaching t 
destination. I must warn the House that though we will give ¢ 
information at our command, it is inevitable that, in present co 
tions, it cannot be complete or anything like it. There are, inevitably, 
considerable tracts of the country as to which we have no informa: 
tion. There is no intention of imposing an embargo on the shipment 
of arms from this country to Abyssinia, but arms can only be pas 
across the frontier from the Sudan, or wherever it may be, if t 
are consigned to a properly constituted authority and if that au 
thority is in a position to take delivery. 
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| I must now dispose of the first question that was raised by the 
honorable Member. I was interested in the defense that he put up 
about the token Vote, because I think it shows, and I hope it shows, 
_ that honorable Members opposite are beginning to take this most 
| grave question of armaments with more seriousness. Last summer 
the whole of the party opposite—of course the much smaller party 
which was then in the House—voted against all the Service Esti- 
_ mates as a whole in the Committee stage and under the Guillotine. 
‘I shall watch with great interest and some hope to see whether that 
is repeated or is not repeated this year. It must be remembered that, 
. when a reduction is put down of only £100, it is to that extent a 
/ censure, because you can raise any subject without putting it down, 
' and, if a Government were defeated in Committee of Supply on a 
‘Vote of that kind, they would have no alternative but to resign. 
| With regard to the Debate which has taken place today on the action 
_ of the Government, I shall be as brief as I can in summarizing one 
| or two points, and I hope I shall have plenty of time to deal with 
_ the League of Nations, which I am very anxious to do in order to 
dispel a real misconception. An attempt has been made to show that 
I 


the view taken by the Government— 


Mr. DALTON: Does the Prime Minister, having failed to prove 
it, now withdraw the statement he made at Wishaw that my honor- 
able Friends voted against every ship, every gun, and every shell? 


| 
) 
’ 

| The PRIME MINISTER: I do not see any reason why I should 
_ withdraw it. An attempt has been made to show that the action 
)of the Government of this country, in stating that, so far as they 
“are concerned, they desire to see sanctions raised at the forthcoming 
meeting at Geneva, has in some way prejudiced the action of other 
tics, and is not an action that meets with approval among 
| members of the League. Questions were asked a day or two 
| ago about the attitude of the Dominions. I then said that it was 
quite impossible for me to say in this House what the attitude of 
the Dominions would be, because it was for them to declare that 
attitude, either in their own Parliaments or at Geneva. Some of 
_ those attitudes have now been declared. The Prime Minister of 
Canada used these words, speaking on Thursday, the same day 
/on which we had our Debate: 


The Canadian Government believes that there is no prac- 
ticable alternative for Canada at the Assembly but to support 
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the raising of sanctions, and Canadian delegates have been 
instructed accordingly. 


Mr. Mackenzie King added: 


The Canadian Government’s decision was reached before 
any information was available as to what the British attitude 
would be. 


Last Thursday at Canberra a statement was issued for publication 
which included this sentence: 


The sanctions in force having failed to prevent an Italian 
victory, it is clear that their continuation cannot restore the 
military situation or place Abyssinia in her original position. 
Not only that, but the international situation is such that every 
effort must be made to secure a general all-round settlement in 
the interests of peace, for which the cooperation of every nation 
is essential. . . . In the circumstances the Commonwealth 
Government has instructed its representative to the League of 
Nations, Mr. Bruce, to declare at the appropriate time that the 
Commonwealth Government favor the raising of sanctions. 


I shall say nothing about the Irish Free State, because that was 
alluded to earlier in the Debate. I would say to the honorable Gentle- 
man who seemed to think it rather curious that that quotation - 
should be made at all, that one is always pleased to make a quotati 
when it comes from a source where one never looks for it. That i 
why I was so pleased to hear the extract from the special co. 


most closely together at Geneva. It is their desire and it is ours, 
but I would ask the House to remember this: It is a very easy thing 
to try to justify yourself by laying the blame on another pa 
Because I mentioned as a fact the question of oil coming from 
America, I was accused by two speakers of putting the blame on 
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_ America. I put no blame on America at all. She is not a member of 
the League of Nations and she has a perfect right to act exactly 
as she likes. In the same way there has been a tendency during the 
winter among what I may call the Left Wing critics of this House 
to lay a great deal of blame on France for the attitude that she has 
taken up. The French, whether they are Socialists or the Right, or 
whatever they are, are realists, and they are great lovers of their 
country, and we must never forget the difference between their 
position and ours if there should be war with Italy—I say nothing 
about Germany for the moment, I say with Italy. 

. I have always had great sympathy with the French and I think 
I have always understood their point of view and their reasons for 
it, even when at times we should have been glad of greater and more 
rapid and more close cooperation in some of the difficult times through 
which we passed in the autumn. But to all of us who have followed 
‘the events of recent weeks and months the French decision to raise 
sanctions cannot come as any surprise. A quotation was made once 
in this House, I think from the correspondent of the Daily Herald, 
‘or it may have been an article in that paper. I quote that paper 
‘for the same reason that the News Chronicle was quoted. They 
have very good articles from the Continent and within the last 
| ro or two and a half months their special correspondent reported 
‘from Geneva that, the Foreign Secretary having declared that the 
| British Government were not only determined to maintain existing 
‘sanctions, but were ready to impose new ones if the other Members 
‘of the League would agree, that correspondent wrote, ‘‘but he got 
shardly any response,” and having complained of the attitude of the 


French correspondent he concluded: 


The attitude of the French and other delegates today makes it 
clear that there is a danger that at any moment the sanctions 
rot may begin. 


That is exactly what we have been afraid of all the time. The matter 
thas been considered for some time. It is obvious that sanctions could 
‘not go on forever. They had to come off at some time. Had they 
‘better come off at a definite time when, in our view and in the view 
lof the President of the United States of America, the war is over, or 
should they be left on, with the practical certainty that they would 
‘peter out and the whole situation might end in confusion and in 
disaster? We have rejected the idea of keeping them on and intensify- 
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in the House at this moment, who could have devised a form 
which would have satisfied the Italians that sanctions were to 
raised and the League of Nations that they would be intensifi 
I would be the last to claim for myself the skilful handling of 


me by the Leader of the Opposition. He said, Do we intend to con 
done Italy’s action? The answer to that is “‘No,”’ and, in so far as it 
deserves recognition, I would emphasize that His Majesty’s Go 
ernment have no intention at the forthcoming meeting of the Leagui 
to propose, or assent to, the recognition of Italy’s annexation 
Abyssinia. . 

There was another question, an important one to which a short 
answer was given in the House, but here again I have prepared a 
reasoned reply, as I think that it is important that the House shou 
know exactly what the situation is, and that is on the question of 
making loans to Italy. Do we propose to make loans to Italy? The 
Government have no power to lend money to Italy, and they ha 
no intention of seeking such power. Moreover, any proposals whi 
involved the issue of securities in this country on behalf of Ita 
would, in the first instance, be considered by the Foreign Transac- 
tions Advisory Committee, whose recommendations are reviewed 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. My right honorable Friend 
would not be disposed to consent to any relaxation of the restrictions - 
on the issue of foreign loans in the case of Italy in the present cit 
cumstances. Applicants for export credits for Italy as for any other 
country will be dealt with by the Export Credits Advisory Com 
mittee solely on commercial grounds, with a view to supporti 
United Kingdom exporters, but not applications which relate to 
munitions. ! 

As regards private credits to Italy, the Government are anxious 
that these should not be afforded except to the limited extent they 
may be required for purely commercial purposes. The right honorab 
Gentleman asked me whether, if we persist in the maintenance 
existing sanctions, there is a danger of attack by Italy? That is 
what I understood him to say. I took the question in that form. I am 
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_ not sure whether in that form it really does not miss the point. The 
| point is that, owing to military events in Abyssinia itself the objec- 
tive for which sanctions were originally put on can now only be 
ieee and this is what I said two minutes ago—by military 
_action on the part of the League. Such military action would clearly 
| _be resisted by force, and with such military action I would not be 
_ prepared to associate this country. 
_ Was any attempt made to ask the United States of America to 
cooperate in refusing oil to Italy? That, I understand, was dealt 
with to a certain extent by my right honorable Friend the Home 
Secretary, but I have one or two points to add. No such direct 
approach was made by the League nor by any individual Govern- 
ment, and for this very good reason: The United States had taken 
certain individual action in respect of this dispute—action which 
ran parallel in certain respects with the action of the League, but 
| the League was perfectly well aware, as any honorable Member of 
_the House must be aware who has any knowledge of public opinion 
_in the United States, that the worst possible means of securing co- 
operation from the United States in a matter which required legisla- 
tion by Congress would have been to have asked for such coopera- 
‘tion. His Majesty’s Government did, however, keep the United 
| States closely informed of all the developments. 
| I was asked what are our armaments for? I think I made clear at 
_the Election what they were for. I said that we could not fulfil our 
_part under collective security, nor did I consider our position secure 
in the present state of Europe, without making such provisions as 
A described with regard to armaments. I was asked one or two 
questions, I think by the Leader of the Liberal Party also, with 
|regard to the action we took in going in for sanctions and embarking 
on collective security, and whether we thought there were serious 
‘oe attached to it. The honorable Member for Kingswinford 
(Mr. A. Henderson) reminded me of a statement that I made two or 
three years ago in which I expressed doubts as to the possibility 
lof collective security, with so many large nations standing outside 
| the League. Collective security had never been tried out by the 
| League of Nations, but after consideration and discussion we de- 
cided we would try it out, with all the risks it might involve. It was 
i first opportunity that had arisen in Europe, if I remember rightly, 
| 
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where it could be tried out, and tried out, as many supporters of 
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the League have said, under comparatively favorable conditions. | 
We did try it out earnestly, sincerely, and zealously and with ever 
desire that it might succeed. Why it failed ultimately was becaus 
ot the reluctance of nearly all the nations in Europe to proceed t 
what I might call military sanctions. That is a point to which I shall 
refer when I come to the future work of the League. 

It would have been perfectly impossible to have brought Europe 
last year at any time to military sanctions, and I think the real 
reason, or the main reason, was that we discovered in the process” 
of weeks that there was no country except the aggressor coun 
which was ready for war. I said once or twice in the course of las 
autumn that I had learned a great deal by the experience that 
had had, and we could not have learned it without experience. I be 
those who talk lightly of applying sanctions to bear this in mind, 
that the two things I learned were these, first—I have said it befor 
but it is so important that I want to repeat it—you cannot tell when 
you begin at what point the aggressor will regard the sanction as a 
military sanction. It depends entirely on his strength. I can conceiy 
instances when the first sanction might be the sign for war breakin 
out. I can conceive instances when sanctions might proceed as far 


to bring the aggressor to his knees, war is inevitable, and probably 
not a localized war, but a war throughout the whole of Europe. That 
is a terrible fact. 

The second fact that emerged—I have twice stressed this point 
that where there is an aggressor it would be quite impossible for 
nations that wished to exercise the power of military sanctio 
against the aggressor or a group of aggressors to do it unless the; 
are in a position to do it at once and together. I have already pointed 
out that if collective action is to be a reality and not merely a thin 
to be talked about, it means not only that every country is to b 
ready for war, but must be ready to go to war at once. That is a 
terrible thing, but it is an essential part of collective security. But 
let us look ahead, because it is far more important than looking 
back. Anyone is welcome to look back and find a stick with which to 
beat us. 

The question is, what is our policy? The League has received a 
setback, and a bad setback. But I have never taken the view im 
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“any speech I have made during the last two years that failure in 
_the first attempt to apply sanctions and collective security would 
_be the death of the League. Not at all. The duty of the League is 
' to see what they can do in the light of the experience they have had, 
. in the light of the present state of Europe, and to see how far they 
can make collective security a reality. Our policy is still based, as 
is the policy of many of the countries of Europe, on the League of 
| Nations. The countries of Europe are the League of Nations, and 
- they have the responsibility of deciding what should be done and 
‘the responsibility of taking action. That obligation of the League 
| and the lessons to be learnt from our recent experience must be 
taken up for the first time at the September meeting of the League, 
_and by that time I hope that many countries will have devoted 
great consideration to these matters. We are considering it ourselves. 
It is a most difficult question, but it is the duty of members of the 
| League to reflect on these most important issues. 
We are now engaged not only in forming our own conclusions, 
‘but are having informal exchanges of views with the Dominion 
| Governments and with the governments of other members of the 
_ League. In particular we are in touch with the French Government, 
with whom we share the wish to work in the closest collaboration. 
| There cannot be any quack remedy for a situation like this. No catch 
phrases and no incantations are of the slightest use. We cannot be 
“expected to state here and now in detail what changes, if any, we 
i _ would wish to see made in the practice of the League, but the House 
"may take it from me that our view is to work on the lines I have 
(dicated. 
Iam sure that my right honorable Friend the Chancellor of the 
| Exchequer would wish me to tell the House that the observations 
he made at a recent dinner were made entirely on his own responsi- 
| bility and not on behalf of the Government. If my right honorable 
Friend has been guilty of any indiscretions, it is a very rare thing 
with him. I have been guilty of a good many, and my right honorable 
|Friend the Member for West Birmingham (Sir A. Chamberlain) 
has reminded me of one or two, and I acknowledge them. I have 
gone into them, and I hope I shall do better. The difficulties of the 
League being non-universal are very great, and in the political 
| conditions in which it has to operate we want to make it a more 
| practical instrument for the purpose for which it was created. I 
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hope with all my heart that that may be practicable, and that i 
may be done, but it is going to be no easy task. 
The right honorable Gentleman who opened the Debatel we 
struck by the fact that last Thursday was the anniversary of 
Battle of Waterloo. He drew a very odd conclusion from it. Waterl 
was a battle which brought to a close a very long period of fighti 
and gave Europe peace for a generation. I rather gathered that 
wanted to see the anniversary of Waterloo celebrated by starting 
a fresh war in Europe. I thought last Thursday of this. At Waterl 
just about the time I was speaking the Duke of Wellington w 
looking anxiously for the arrival of the Prussians to help him def 
our hereditary enemy the French. One hundred years later o 
hereditary enemy the French were fighting shoulder to shoul 
with us against those who had been our allies at Waterloo. I f 
this: Has not the time come when it is possible for these three great 
countries to get together? 
So the second object of our policy is the appeasement of the situa 
tion in Europe. We are most anxious to get on to those negotiatio 
There is no foundation for a single word of what the honorai 
Member said about our plans for leaving the whole of Europe 
look after itself, provided we could safeguard ourselves in the We 
The safeguarding of ourselves in the West is of vital importance. 
may come to that if the League of Nations breaks down ultimate 
but we are not there yet. I have every hope, but negotiations m 
be futile if, when negotiations come between our three countries, 
we cannot make provision for the same security in the coun 
to the center and the East of Europe as we hope to make for our 
selves. That is a policy on which we shall be directly occupied fo 
weeks to come. No doubt there will be a Debate before the end 0 
July, and I hope that when September comes my right honora 
Friend and whatever colleagues go with him may begin to lay 
foundations of the superstructure which we hope to rear. But 
the House be under no misapprehension about the difficulties of 
the task. It may involve great commitments for this and any country 
to carry out the letter and the spirit. ; 
We are now going to divide on this Vote of Censure, and I under 
stand that honorable Members opposite are going to launch a gr 
campaign against this Government on what we have done in rege 
to the League of Nations. All I want to say to them is that, as Prime 
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Minister and with the fullest sense of responsibility, I welcome that 
campaign most heartily. I welcome it for this reason, that you cannot 
conduct a campaign of that nature without people learning a great 
deal about which they have been ignorant with regard to what 
sanctions mean, with regard to the risks, and with regard to the 
necessity for armaments. I am perfectly certain that the result of 
that campaign will be that there will be throughout the country in 
another month or two’s time a greater determination than exists 
today to see that in every respect we shall be equipped in a manner 
_ that will enable us to undertake all the responsibilities that may be 
_ thrown upon us. The country will be educated. That is wholly to 
| the good. 

_ But I warn honorable Members that they will have to choose 
| definitely before they have finished their meetings on which side of 
_ the fence they are coming. The honorable Member for Kingswinford, 
_I thought, made a very honest speech. He said he was prepared for 
the risks and he knew the risks, and I hope he will tell his people 
| honestly and fairly what those risks are, because it is not our soldiers, 


sailors, and airmen now whose lives we have to consider. The Govern- 
ment of the country—and indeed the Opposition, which may be the 
_ Government one day—have to remember that it may well be that 
_ the greater slaughter in a fresh war may be among the non-combat- 
ants, the women and the children. That is an awful thing to say in 
_ this year of grace, but it may be the truth, and it is no good concealing 
_ these things from the people. If we in our widsom think it right to 
" expose our people to these things, then we must equally feel it right 
to take every human precaution for their defense and safety, and do 
everything that can be done as well for the equipment and the 
strength of our people in the future. May God avert that tragedy 
from our country, and let us remember our responsibility to our 
people. 
Question put, 
That His Majesty’s Government, by their lack of a resolute 
and straightforward foreign policy, have lowered the prestige 


of this country, weakened the League of Nations, imperilled 
peace, and thereby forfeited the confidence of this House. 


The House divided: Ayes, 170; Noes, 384. 
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TEXT OF FRENCH DECLARATION ON FOREIGN 
POLICHKS 


On the eve of the international meetings that are about to open the 
Government owes the Chamber and French opinion explanations of | 
the general principles that will dominate its acts as well as the deci- 
sions it has taken regarding problems of immediate import. In the 
international field as in all others our policy will be a frank one. 
We should not fulfil the mandate we have received from the 
country if we did not proclaim at the outset the country’s will for — 
peace. A people that has given so many proofs of its courage car 
manifest that will without fearing that it may appear as a sign of | 
abandonment. 
It can do so all the more because never has it possessed more real 
and efficacious force with which to assure its defense, uphold its 
commitments, and collaborate toward the necessary strengthening 
of collective security. 


National Energies Held Stimulated 


Fears must now be dissipated that may have been felt momentarily 
by those who saw nothing but disorder in the gestation of the new 


that is in process of accomplishment exalts the patriotism of the 
laboring masses in that very measure in which the homeland having 
become more than ever the possession of all, they feel closer solidarity _ 
in its destinies. 

Such an evolution, pursued in civil peace with the active collabora- 
tion of both houses of Parliament, cannot but increase that authority 
that is necessary for our international action. Is there need for adding 
that we appeal for support in this task to a unanimous France and 
Parliament as a whole without class or party distinctions? 

The peace that we intend thus to defend is not a conditional peace 
subordinated to political affinities or antagonisms. We desire that 
peace for all peoples and with all peoples, knowing that it is indi- 
visible and that none would be safe from the conflagration that would 
flare up if vigilance on the part of the pacific nations were not ever- 
present and ever-active. We intend to preach no other crusade than 

3 Reprinted by permission from The New York Times, June 24, 1936. 
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| that whose object is a reconciliation of peoples without any exclusion. 


Propaganda or struggle for or against such and such a political or 


_ social system must not become pretexts for war. 


Fidelity to League Is Emphasized 


Neither do we want a timorous peace under the law of the mightiest 
nor a passive, egotistical peace based on self-sufficiency. Our will for 
peace is too sincere not to be active. 

For that reason we wish to proclaim very clearly our fidelity to 
the League of Nations. The trials through which it is passing, far 
from turning us away from it, stimulate our resolve to strengthen 
it by a more efficacious organization of collective security, which 
calls for two conditions—respect for international law and contracts 
and a restoration of mutual confidence shaken by too many shocks, 
disappointments, and fears. We desire to contribute to their restora- 
tion by evidencing our good faith and loyalty. 

_ It isin that spirit that the Government studied a problem brought 
to its examination in the most pressing manner—that of the sanctions 
taken regarding Italy. France associated herself with those sanctions 


| despite the affinities binding her to the Italian people. It is in her 


traditions always to face her obligations, always to fulfil her duties 
of justice and humanity. 
The League of Nations Council had unanimously recorded an act 


_ of aggression; France could not fail in the fidelity she owes to the 


Geneva Covenant, that common law and common safeguard of 


- nations organized for the maintenance of peace. 


No “Real Efficacy” in Keeping Sanctions 


Assuredly none expects of us, after the Ethiopian defeat, that we 
should overwhelm the vanquished by renouncing these sentiments. 
But in the present state of things, the maintenance of sanctions 
would be only a symbolical gesture without real efficacy. To what 
purpose, therefore, perpetuate measures whose character would be 
aggravated by the very fact that it is no longer possible to set for 
them any definite objective? 

It was in such conditions that last Friday we made public our 
opinion, assured, as we were, moreover, of being in accord with those 
friendly peoples from whom we do not wish to separate our action. 
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The raising of sanctions is accompanied by other problems the 
solution of which will call for negotiations that should result in the 
consolidation of peace. 

Peace can be consolidated only by strengthening the security of 
nations. It is to that strengthening that we shall consecrate all our 
efforts. We do not deem it opportune in the present circumstances 
to propose too vast or too ambitious a plan. Moreover, general reform 
of the Covenant is not justified if one takes the trouble to reflect that 
its failures are attributable much more to mistakes and weaknesses 
in execution than to the prescriptions that it stipulates. Furthermore, 
in the present general frame of mind, such reform would risk being 
carried out on the lines of least resistance. 


Amendment Procedure Believed Inadvisable 


Neither do we believe it advisable to have recourse to the inter- 
minable procedure provided by amendments. We prefer interpretative 
texts, bringing without delay precise and efficacious corrections 
inspired by the lessons of experience. 

If the mechanism of collective security has proved insufficient, it is 
not the Covenant’s fault; it is because the Covenant has been applied 
tardily and in an incomplete manner. You cannot compromise with 
war; exclusive recourse to economic sanctions progressively applied 
cannot stop a conflict already in progress. 

In order to repress aggression, it is essential to put into operation as 
soon as possible the maximum means that the international com- 
munity has at its disposal. In order to assure efficacious application of 
the Covenant’s Article 16 the ideal method would be for all members 
of the League of Nations to undertake to apply in all circumstances 
forcible means against an aggressor. 

But for the moment it would be chimerical to hope for such total 
assistance on the part of peoples not directly interested in a conflict. 

For this reason collective security must have two aspects. First, a 
group of Powers—whether that group originates from a given geo- 
graphical situation or from a community of interests—must be ready 
itself to employ all its strength against an aggressor. This being 
assured, the entire collectivity of the League of Nations must obliga- 
torily apply economic and financial sanctions. 
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But Alliances Are Ruled Out 


Such regional accords of mutual assistance, conceived for the 
purpose of peace, will constitute threats against no one. They must 
never become alliances as in the past. Open to all, their workings 
must always depend on a decision taken by the Council of the League 
of Nations. 

But it is not sufficient to stop an aggressor by the application of 
Article 16, thus re-enforced. The essential aim of collective organiza- 
tion is to prevent aggression. But the means of prevention at the 
disposal of the League of Nations are still insufficient. 

The manner in which the principle of unanimity inscribed in the 
Covenant has been interpreted at Geneva paralyzes the application 
of Article 11. It is not admissible, it is contrary to common sense, that 
a State whose action has created a threat to peace should by its vote 
be able to paralyze the action of the community. 

So long as Article 11 of the Covenant is interpreted thus, the 
Council of the League of Nations will be powerless to prevent the 
preparation of a conflict, and the eventual aggressor will have every 
leisure to choose his time. The French Government proposes to put 
an end to this paradoxical situation. 

We do not intend for a moment to present a vast program in this 
domain. What is most urgent must be first attended to, and at this 
time, when in all Europe the feeling of insecurity is increasing, it is 
necessary to re-establish among all peoples of good-will confidence in 
the collective system, which has been so rudely damaged. 


Danubian Agreement Viewed as Desirable 


During the next months the negotiation of regional pacts should be 
hastened and this Government will not overlook any effort in this 
direction. 

The reasons that recommend the conclusion of a pact between all 
the Danubian States, to which perhaps their memories are opposed, 
but to which their real interests draw them, are more valid than ever. 
This pact should be open to all the Powers of Central Europe and 
should be directed against no one of them. We ourselves are interested 
by the bonds of affection that unite us to the Little Entente. 

It is not less necessary to associate all the Mediterranean Powers 
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from Spain to the Balkan Entente in an agreement that will bring 
them the guarantee that no hegemony can be set up in that sea 
whose bordering peoples are linked by a common civilization. 

As for Western Europe, we wish that an agreement may be reached 
the conclusion of which will put an end to the crisis precipitated on 
March 7 [when Germany reoccupied the demilitarized Rhineland 
zone], but this conclusion does not depend on ourselves alone. 

Meanwhile, as the representatives of Belgium, France, Great 
Britain, and Italy recognized at London on March 19, the Locarno 
pact continues with its obligations and the guarantees it lays down 
for our defense and for that of Belgium. 


France Is Convinced Others Will Help 


To these tasks we are convinced Italy will lend her necessary 
collaboration. We shall be happy that her efforts should join cordially 
with ours and with those of other interested Powers. 

In our effort for the reconstruction of collective security we have 
no doubt as to the unreserved support of the British democracy, 
which is united with the French democracy by so many common 
memories and efforts. We hold to this all the more because the close 
and confident cooperation of our two countries is an essential guaran- 
tee of peace in Europe. 

France counts beyond the Atlantic on the cordial sentiments of the 
American democracy, a natural friend of free nations. She is assured 
of the powerful help of our friends of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics to whom we are united in a pact of mutual assistance Open 
to all, which has been made in a common concern for peace, 

Franco-Polish friendship will receive a new consecration in a 
cordial and direct search for better formulas of cooperation between 
the two peoples. With Belgium, Rumania, Czechoslovakia, and 
Yugoslavia France feels herself united by close intimacy of thought 
and heart as much as by treaties. Their security constitutes an ele- 
ment of our own security, just as our security is an integral part 
of theirs. 

We count also for the great task that is to be accomplished on the 
Balkan Entente, on the Spanish democracy and on all the peoples 
that, from Portugal to the Scandinavian States, with the Nether- 
lands, have given such pledges of fidelity to the League of Nations. 


———— 
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Left Parties Seek Entente With Reich 


The parties now united in the Popular Front have always fought 
for a Franco-German entente. Jaurés paid with his life for his pas- 
sionate action for peace. Briand knew calumny and outrage for hav- 
ing wished that the Rhine should unite instead of separate France 
and Germany. 

We applauded the London accords negotiated by Herriot, which 
made Locarno possible. We regret nothing of the action we have 
pursued for fifteen years. We are resolved to continue it further in 
security and honor to both peoples. On different occasions Chancellor 
Hitler has proclaimed his wish for an understanding with France. 
We do not for a moment intend to question the word of a former 
combatant who during four years experienced the misery of the 
trenches. 

But, however sincere our wish for an entente, how can we forget the 
lessons of experience and the facts? 

German rearmament is developing with a rhythm that is quicken- 
-ing daily. On March 16, 1935, Germany repudiated the military 
clauses of the Treaty of Versailles in conditions that certain error 
invoked by her did not suffice to justify. On March 7, 1936, she 
violated and repudiated the Rhineland pact of Locarno, which had 
been freely signed by her and which Chancellor Hitler had several 
times declared constituted an essential guarantee of European peace. 


Situation Since Then ‘‘Has Remained Serious” 


Since that date the situation has remained serious: On March 19 
the Locarno Powers submitted to Germany a plan containing con- 
crete proposals that should serve for the inauguration of a new 
security agreement; on March 24 Germany presented counter propo- 
sitions that rejected the whole system of agreement founded on mu- 
tual assistance in the relations of Germany with her neighbors other 
than the Locarno Powers; on April 10 the Locarno Powers, anxious 
to try all means of conciliation, charged the British Government to 
elucidate a certain number of points contained in the German 
memorandum. That was the object of the British questionnaire 
handed to Berlin on May 6. 

To that questionnaire the Reich has not yet replied. Will it do so 
tomorrow? In any case the French Government will examine the 
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German suggestions with a sincere desire of finding in them a basis for 
agreement. But this agreement cannot be realized unless it accords 
with the principle of indivisible peace with menace against none. 


End of Arms Race Desired by People 


The evolution of Franco-German relations is closely bound up with 


the success of the efforts in the international work of disarmament, — 


which is also subordinate to guarantees of collective security. The dis- 
appointments that have marked the checks of the Geneva conference 


have not discouraged the French people. They realize that a race of - 


armaments leads fatally to war; they wish by collective effort to put 
an end to this rivalry and to make possible progressive, universal 
disarmament controlled by the community of nations. 

It is the duty of the Government without at any time neglecting 
any necessities of national defense, to draw all nations with it along 
this road. In that way it would reply to the wishes of the French 
people and to the deepest and most justified aspirations of mankind; 
it would, it knows, interpret the ideas of the veterans of the Great 
War who, after having been faithful to their duty during the struggle, 
are today fraternally united across their frontiers in the higher duty 
of trying to spare the world such another dreadful catastrophe. 

To put an end to the mystery that surrounds the armaments race 
and to prevent the surprises that it is preparing, the Government will 
demand first of all preventive publicity and control of the manu- 
facture of war material by a permanent international commission 
sitting at Geneva. It will propose reconsideration in a second reading 
of the project voted by a majority of States in April, 1935. 


Nationalization Bill to Prepare Way 


Now in laying before Parliament a bill for the nationalization of the 
manufacture of war material it will mark its determination to prepare 
France to assume in the national field all the responsibilities of con- 
trol that are entailed in this international system. 

This control and this preliminary publicity are, however, only the 
first step, which must be quickly transcended. The Government will 
join with complete loyalty in all measures taken unanimously for 
the control, limitation, and reduction of armaments, and it will seize 
every opportunity to take the initiative. 


% 
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Since the month of February, 1935, the question of an aerial pact 
of mutual assistance between the Western Powers, which to be 
effective should be completed by an agreement for aerial limitation, 
has been raised by the British and the French Governments acting 
together. 

Despite all our efforts the negotiations have not progressed, the 
German Government having until now delayed its reply. In its last 
memorandum it showed that it still in principle was in favor of the 
conclusion of this pact, but did not say if in its idea the pact should 
receive the necessary completion of a limitation agreement. A ques- 
tion on this subject has been addressed to it by the British Govern- 
ment and a reply is awaited. 

Is it unnecessary to say that to end the armaments race, which in 
the realm of the air is becoming more and more precipitate and is 
weighing on the whole European civilization, a limitation agreement 
is highly desirable? France, on her side, is ready to enter such an 
agreement, whether only Western air forces or the whole of European 


- air forces are concerned. 


To Ask Further Study of European Union 


To establish a balance sheet of the general economic situation, of 
the needs of nations and of the measures that should be taken to 
restart business, we shall ask for the convocation of the Commission 
of Study for a European union that was created by Aristide Briand. 
This commission includes all European States, whether members of 
the League of Nations or not. Germany could therefore participate 
and make suggestions in the same way as at the beginning the Soviet 
Union did, although then not a member of the League. 

Gentlemen, however tenacious our effort may be, the task set for us 
is bound to be of long duration. The work accomplished at Geneva 
will depend first of all on the wills of governments and peoples. We 
must defend a patrimony that is not only French but human—that of 
the free expression of those wills, that of the progress of democratic 
institutions in order and liberty. If these possessions and ideals are 
not supported by a strong and resolute France, the shadow of doubt 
will hang over the world. 

But all men who today sit on the government bench are united in 
the common thought that the state of armed peace, which is the 
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generator of catastrophes, should be temporary, that every effort 
should be made to shorten its duration, and that the security of 
peoples cannot be assured otherwise than by collective organisms 
and the international community. : 

With every indispensable prudence, peoples must be led toward 
a state of disarmed peace in which the universal conscience will raise 
automatically against any aggressor all the material and moral 
forces of pacific peoples, which have been methodically organized in 
advance. 


Peace Interests Linked to Those of France 


a a” oe 


In drawing up this line of conduct, this government remains 
faithful to the constant policy of those who at this tribune have 
always proclaimed that the interests of peace are inseparable from 
those of France. It wishes to animate this constructive effort with all 
the force that the French people have given their representatives for 
the organization in the international domain, as in the national life, of 
the future of justice and humanity. 

To the construction of this future we shall consecrate, with the 
support that we expect from you, all our activity. 

We shall not commit the imprudence of proportioning now to our 
hopes the state of our defensive forces, which must always be kept — 
at the level of the immediate necessities of national defense. So long 
as the armaments race has not been stopped, so long as international 
mechanisms have not given proof of their effectiveness, the duty of 
France toward herself, as toward her friends, is to remain armed in 
a measure to discourage all aggression. 

But we summon to international collaboration all governments and 
all peoples who are devoted to peace, who think that it should be 
founded on respect for freely signed engagements, who wish to sub- 
stitute for transformation of the world by violence its evolution 
under the aegis of justice and international morality—all those who, 
like ourselves, are determined to accept in common all the charges 
and all the responsibilities of collective security because they see 
therein, as we do, the best guarantee of national security. 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S ADDRESS ON 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS AT CHAUTAUQUA, NEW YORK, 
AUGUST 14, 1936 


As many of you who are here tonight know, I formed the excellent 
habit of coming to Chautauqua more than twenty years ago. After 
my inauguration in 1933, I promised Mr. Bestor that during the 
next four years I would come to Chautauqua again; it is in fulfilment 
of this that I am with you tonight. 

A few days ago I was asked what the subject of this talk would 
be; and I replied that for two good reasons I wanted to discuss the 
subject of peace; first, because it is eminently appropriate in Chau- 
tauqua and, secondly, because in the hurly-burly of domestic politics 
it is important that our people should not overlook problems and 
issues which, though they lie beyond our borders, may, and probably 
will, have a vital influence on the United States of the future. 

Many who have visited me in Washington in the past few months 
_ may have been surprised when I have told them that personally 
and because of my own daily contacts with all manner of difficult 
situations I am more concerned and less cheerful about international 
world conditions than about our immediate domestic prospects. 

I say this to you not as a confirmed pessimist, but as one who 
still hopes that envy, hatred, and malice among nations have reached 
their peak and will be succeeded by a new tide of peace and good- 
will—I say this as one who has participated in many of the decisions 
of peace and war before, during, and after the World War; one who 
has traveled much and one who has spent a goodly portion of every 
twenty-four hours in the study of foreign relations. 


Recalls His Statement on ‘‘Good Neighbors”’ 


Long before I returned to Washington as President of the United 
States, I had made up my mind that, pending what might be called 
a more opportune moment on other continents, the United States 
could best serve the cause of a peaceful humanity by setting an 
example, That was why on the 4th of March, 1933, I made the 
following declaration: 


In the field of world policy I would dedicate this nation to the 
policy of the good neighbor—the neighbor who resolutely 
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respects himself and because he does so, respects the rights of 
others—the neighbor who respects his obligations and respects 
the sanctity of his agreements in and with a world of neighbors. 


This declaration represents my purpose; but it represents more 
than a purpose, for it stands for a practice. To a measurable degree 
it has succeeded; the whole world now knows that the United States 
cherishes no predatory ambitions. We are strong; but less powerful 
nations know that they need not fear our strength. We seek no 
conquest; we stand for peace 

In the whole of the Western Hemisphere our good neighbor policy 
has produced results that are especially heartening. 

The noblest monument to peace and to neighborly economic and 
social friendship in all the world is not a monument in bronze or 
stone but the boundary which unites the United States and Canada— 
3,000 miles of friendship with no barbed wire, no gun or soldier, 
and no passport on the whole frontier. 


Cites Agreements with Other Republics 


Mutual trust made that frontier—to extend the same sort of 
mutual trust throughout the Americas was our aim. 

The American republics to the south of us have been ready always 
to cooperate with the United States on a basis of equality and mutual 
respect, but before we inaugurated the good neighbor policy there 
was among them resentment and fear, because certain administra- 
tions in Washington had slighted their national pride and their 
sovereign rights. 

In pursuance of the good neighbor policy, and because in my 
younger days I had learned many lessons in the hard school of 
experience, I stated that the United States was opposed definitely 
to armed intervention. 

We have negotiated a Pan-American convention embodying the 
principle of non-intervention. We have abandoned the Platt amend- 
ment which gave us the right to intervene in the internal affairs 
of the Republic of Cuba. We have withdrawn American marines 
from Haiti. We have signed a new treaty which places our relations 
with Panama on a mutually satisfactory basis. We have undertaken 
a series of trade agreements with other American countries to our 
mutual commercial profit. At the request of two neighboring re- 
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publics, I hope to give assistance in the final settlement of the last 
serious boundary dispute between any of the American nations, 

Throughout the Americas the spirit of the good neighbor is a 
practical and living fact. The twenty-one American republics are 
not only living together in friendship and in peace; they are united 
in the determination so to remain. 


Holds Pacts Violated Regardless of Honor 


To give substance to this determination, a conference will meet 
on December 1, 1936, at the capital of our great southern neighbor, 
Argentina, and it is, I know, the hope of all chiefs of State of the 
Americas that this will result in measures which will banish wars 
forever from this vast portion of the earth. 

Peace, like charity, begins at home; that is why we have begun 
at home. But peace in the Western World is not all that we seek. 

It is our hope that knowledge of the practical application of the 


- good-neighbor policy in this hemisphere will be borne home to our 


neighbors across the seas. 

For ourselves, we are on good terms with them—terms in most 
cases of straightforward friendship, of peaceful understanding. 

But, of necessity, we are deeply concerned about tendencies of 
recent years among many of the nations of other continents. It is 
a bitter experience to us when the spirit of agreements to which we 
are a party is not lived up to. It is an even more bitter experience 
for the whole company of nations to witness not only the spirit but 
the letter of international agreements violated with impunity and 
without regard to the simple principles of honor. Permanent friend- 
ships between nations as between men can be sustained only by 
scrupulous respect for the pledged word. 

In spite of all this, we have sought steadfastly to assist inter- 
national movements to prevent war. We cooperated to the bitter 
end—and it was a bitter end—in the work of the general disarma- 
ment conference. When it failed, we sought a separate treaty to 
deal with the manufacture of arms and the international traffic 
in arms. That proposal also came to nothing. We participated— 
again, to the bitter end—in a conference to continue naval limita- 
tions, and when it became evident that no general treaty could 
be signed because of the objections of other nations, we concluded 
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with Great Britain and France a conditional treaty of qualitative 


limitation which, much to my regret, already shows signs of in- 
effectiveness. 


Calls Us ‘‘Isolationists’’ only Concerning War 


We shun political commitments which might entangle us in foreign 
wars; we avoid connection with the political activities of the League 
of Nations; but I am glad to say that we have cooperated whole- 
heartedly in the social and humanitarian work at Geneva. Thus we 
are a part of the world effort to control traffic in narcotics, to im- 
prove international health, to help child welfare, to eliminate double 
taxation, and to better working conditions and laboring hours 
throughout the world. 

We are not isolationists except in so far as we seek to isolate our- 
selves completely from war. Yet we must remember that so long 
as war exists on earth there will be some danger that even the nation 
which most ardently desires peace may be drawn into war. 

I have seen war. I have seen war on land and sea. I have seen 
blood running from the wounded. I have seen men coughing out 
their gassed lungs. I have seen the dead in the mud. I have seen cities 
destroyed. I have seen two hundred limping, exhausted men come 
out of line—the survivors of a regiment of one thousand that went 
forward forty-eight hours before. I have seen children starving. 
I have seen the agony of mothers and wives. I hate war. 

I have passed unnumbered hours, I shall pass unnumbered hours, 
thinking and planning how war may be kept from this nation. 


Declares Aggressor Forfeits Our Sympathy 


I wish I could keep war from all nations; but that is beyond my 
power. I can at least make certain that no act of the United States 
helps to produce or to promote war. I can at least make clear that 
the conscience of America revolts against war and that any nation 
which provokes war forfeits the sympathy of the people of the 
United States, 

Many causes produce war. There are ancient hatreds, turbulent 
frontiers, the ‘legacy of old forgotten, far-off things, and battles 
long ago.” There are newborn fanaticisms, convictions on the part 
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of certain peoples that they have become the unique depositories of 
ultimate truth and right. 

A dark Old World was devastated by wars between conflicting 
religions. A dark, modern world faces wars between conflicting 
economic and political fanaticisms in which are intertwined race 
hatreds. To bring it home, it is as if within the territorial limits of 
the United States, forty-eight nations with forty-eight forms of 
government, forty-eight customs barriers, forty-eight languages and 
forty-eight eternal and different verities, were spending their time 
and their substance in a frenzy of effort to make themselves strong 
enough to conquer their neighbors or strong enough to defend them- 
selves against their neighbors. 

In one field, that of economic barriers, the American policy may 
be, I hope, of some assistance in discouraging the economic source 
of war and therefore a contribution toward the peace of the world. 
The trade agreements which we are making are not only finding 
outlets for the products of American fields and American factories, 

_ but are also pointing the way to the elimination of embargoes, quotas, 
and other devices which place such pressure on nations not possessing 
great natural resources that to them the price of peace seems less 
terrible than the price of war. 


New Weapons Provided to Maintain Neutrality 


We do not maintain that a more liberal international trade will 
stop war but we fear that without a more liberal international trade 
war is a natural sequence. 

The Congress of the United States has given me certain authority 
to provide safeguards of American neutrality in case of war. 

The President of the United States, who under our Constitution 
is vested with primary authority to conduct our international rela- 
tions, thus has been given new weapons with which to maintain our 
neutrality. 

Nevertheless—and I speak from a long experience—the effective 
maintenance of American neutrality depends today, as in the past, 
on the wisdom and determination of whoever at the moment occupy 
the offices of President and Secretary of State. 

It is clear that our present policy and the measures passed by 
the Congress would, in the event of a war on some other continent, 
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reduce war profits which would otherwise accrue to American citizens. 
Industrial and agricultural production for a war market may give 
immense fortunes to a few men; for the nation as a whole it produces 
disaster. It was the prospect of war profits that made our farmers in 
the West plow up prairie land that should never have been plowed, 
but should have been left for grazing cattle. Today we are reaping 
the harvest of those war profits in the dust storms which have 
devastated those war-plowed areas. 

It was the prospect of war profits that caused the extension of 
monopoly and unjustified expansion of industry and a price level so 
high that the normal relationship between debtor and creditor was 
destroyed. 


Warns against Plea for Profits from War 


Nevertheless, if war should break out again in another continent, 
let us not blink the fact that we would find in this country thousands 
of Americans who, seeking immediate riches—fools’ gold—would 
attempt to break down or evade our neutrality. 

They would tell you—and, unfortunately, their views would get 
wide publicity—that if they could produce and ship this and that 
and the other article to belligerent nations, the unemployed of 
America would all find work. They would tell you that if they could 
extend credit to warring nations that credit would be used in the 
United States to build homes and factories and pay our debts. They 
would tell you that America once more would capture the trade of 
the world. 

It would be hard to resist that clamor; it would be hard for many 
Americans, I fear, to look beyond—to realize the inevitable penalties, 
the inevitable day of reckoning that comes from a false prosperity. 
To resist the clamor of that greed, if war should come, would require 
the unswerving support of all Americans who love peace. 

If we face the choice of profits or peace, the nation will answer 
—muust answer—‘'‘We choose peace.” It is the duty of all of us to 
encourage such a body of public opinion in this country that the 
answer will be clear and for all practical purposes unanimous. 

With that wise and experienced man who is our Secretary of State, 
whose statesmanship has met with such wide approval, I have 
thought and worked long and hard on the problem of keeping the 
United States at peace. But all the wisdom of America is not to be 
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found in the White House or in the Department of State; we need 


the meditation, the prayer, and the positive support of the people of 
America who go along with us in seeking peace. 


Asserts We Will Defend Our Neighborhood 


No matter how well we are supported by neutrality legislation, 
we must remember that no laws can be provided to cover every 
contingency, for it is impossible to imagine how every future event 
may shape itself. In spite of every possible forethought, interna- 
tional relations involve of necessity a vast uncharted area. In that 
area safe sailing will depend on the knowledge and the experience 
and the wisdom of those who direct our foreign policy. Peace will 
depend on their day to day decisions. 

At this late date, with the wisdom which is so easy after the event 
and so difficult before the event, we find it possible to trace the tragic 
series of small decisions which led Europe into the great war in 1914 
and eventually engulfed us and many other nations. 

We can keep out of war if those who watch and decide have a 
sufficiently detailed understanding of international affairs to make 
certain that the small decisions of each day do not lead toward war 
and if, at the same time, they possess the courage to say ‘‘No’’ to 
those who selfishly or unwisely would let us go to war. 

Of all the nations of the world today we are in many ways most 
singularly blessed. Our closest neighbors are good neighbors. If there 
are remotor nations that wish us not good but ill, they know that we 
are strong; they know that we can and will defend ourselves and 
defend our neighborhood. 

We seek to dominate no other nation. We ask no territorial expan- 
sion. We oppose imperialism. We desire reduction in world arma- 
ments. 

We believe in democracy; we believe in freedom; we believe in 
peace. We offer to every nation of the world the handclasp of the 
good neighbor. Let those who wish our friendship look us in the 
eye and take our hand. 
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PREFACE 


_ The judgment of leading statesmen and scholars on some of the most 
_yital of present-day problems are here placed before the readers of 
International Conciliation. 
In the first article, which is the text of an address on the foreign 
trade policy of the United States delivered by the Honorable Cordell 
| Hull, Secretary of State of the United States, before the general 
session of the twenty-fourth annual meeting of the Chamber of 
- Commerce of the United States at Washington, D. C., last April, the 
process of negotiating the reciprocal trade agreements is explained 
with marked simplicity and clarity. 

This is followed by a brief analysis of the causes, nature, and 

- consequences of economic nationalism by Lionel Robbins, Professor 
of Economics in the University of London. 

The third article, entitled ‘‘World Police for World Peace,’’ is the 
text of the outstanding address made on April 28 last by Field- 
Marshal the Rt. Hon. Viscount Allenby as Rector of Edinburgh 
University. This was the last speech made by Lord Allenby before 
his death on May 14. 

Secretary of State Hull’s address to the World Power Conference 
at Washington on September 7, stressing the fact that the main- 
tenance of peace in the world is the responsibility of governments 
and peoples alike, and the address by Mr. Hull dealing with inter- 
national relations and international agreements, delivered in New 
York on September 15 before the Good Neighbor League, are also 
included. 

In addition the pamphlet contains the speech on foreign affairs 
made by Dr. Kamil Krofta, Minister of Foreign Affairs of Czecho- 
slovakia, on May 28, which is devoted in part to a review of the 
efforts made by various groups in Central Europe to solve their 
economic difficulties by means of regional agreements, and the text 
of Premier Léon Blum’s brilliant speech in defense of the democrat- 
ic system, broadcast from Paris on September 17. 


NIcHOLAS MurRRAY BUTLER 
New York, September 18, 1936. 
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AMERICAN FOREIGN TRADE POLICIES! 


By THE HONORABLE CORDELL HULL 
Secretary of State of the United States 


One year ago, when I had the pleasure of addressing the general 
session of your twenty-third annual meeting,? I took occasion to lay 
before you the basic ideas which underlie the foreign commercial 
policy pursued by the Government of the United States during the 
gravest economic emergency within our peacetime experience. | 
described to you the pressing needs of this country and of the world 
in the domain of international commercial relations; the difficulties 
that stand in the way of meeting these needs; and the dangers which 
are inherent in failure to solve the vital problems involved. The 
twelve months that have elapsed have brought these needs and 
problems into still sharper relief, and in speaking before you today 
I welcome the opportunity to discuss with you once more, especially 
in the light of the developments and experience of the past eventful 
year, the purposes and objectives sought by our Government in the 
field of foreign trade. 

As time goes on, it becomes increasingly clear that no nation can 
achieve a full measure of stable economic recovery so long as inter- 
national trade remains in the state of collapse into which it was 
plunged during the years of the depression. The whole post-war 
period has been characterized by an ever-increasing drift toward 
economic nationalism, which has expressed itself in a constant growth 
of barriers to international trade. This drift has become enormously 
intensified during the past six years, though responsible statesmen in 
many countries have never ceased to deplore it. Under its impact the 
international economic structure of the world has been all but shat- 
tered, and individual nations have sought economic improvement 
more and more by means of purely domestic measures, on the basis 
of a greater degree of self-containment than was ever before con- 
sciously attempted. 

Such a movement toward national economic self-containment is 
incompatible with the re-establishment of satisfactory prosperity. 

1 Address delivered before the general session of the twenty-fourth annual meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, Washington, D. C., April 30, 1936. Reprinted 
by permission from Publications of the Department of State, No. 875, 1936. 


2 The Foreign Commercial Policy of the United States, Publications of the Department of 
State, No. 733, 1935. 
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The basic raw materials needed for modern ways of living and for the 
development of a higher civilization in the future are not evenly | 
distributed throughout the globe. Similarly, the application of tech- 
nical skill and the accumulation of financial wealth are more highly 
developed in some nations than in others. No nation, forced to live in — 
isolation within its own borders, can have everything that it needs. 
Overabundance of some resources cannot possibly compensate for 
lack or insufficiency of others. Only through international trade and 
financial intercourse can locally concentrated natural and man-made _ 
resources be utilized in such a way as to afford all nations the indis-_ 
pensable foundations of modern economic well-being. 

For generations humanity has built its life upon a recognition of 
the primary fact that trade is the lifeblood of economic activity. This 
is equally true whether within or among nations. Each nation has 
accordingly developed far beyond domestic requirements those 
branches of production in which it has special endowment or aptitude. 
Each nation has come to regard foreign markets as the natural out- 
lets for its surplus output, and the surplus production of other na- 
tions as the sources from which to supply its own deficiencies. 

A rapid and drastic contraction of international trade of the kind 
that the world has witnessed during the past few years constitutes a 
double attack upon the economic well-being of each nation’s popula- 
tion. The necessary materials habitually obtained in other parts of 
the globe become more difficult to secure. The surplus national 
production habitually shipped to other countries becomes more 
difficult to sell. Output in the surplus-creating branches of produc- 
tion must be curtailed, or else accumulating surpluses force prices 
below the level of remunerative return to the producers. In either 
case, the whole economic structure becomes disrupted. Vast unem- 
ployment ensues, not only in the field of production, but also in 
such lines of activity as transportation, banking, merchandising, 
and the various avocations and professions. Financial investment and 
other forms of savings become impaired or are wholly destroyed. 
Distress spreads throughout the nation in ever-widening circles. 

Economic distress quickly translates itself into social instability — 
and political unrest. It opens the way for the demagogue and the 
agitator, foments internal strife, and frequently leads to the sup- 
planting of orderly democratic government by tyrannical dictator- 
ships. It breeds international friction, fear, envy, and resentment, 
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and destroys the very foundations of world peace. Nations are 
_ tempted to seek escape from distress at home in military adventures 
_ beyond their frontiers. And as fear of armed conflict spreads, even 
_ peace-loving nations are forced to divert their national effort from 
_ the creation of wealth and from peaceful well-being to the construc- 
_ tion of armaments. Each step in the armament race bristles with 
_ new menace of economic disorganization and destruction, multiplies 
fear for the future, dislocates normal constructive processes of eco- 
nomic life, and leads to greater and greater impoverishment of the 
| world’s population. 

In the past few months we have witnessed a swift increase in inter- 
_ national political tension; a recrudescence of the military spirit 
| which sees no goal in life except triumph by force; an expansion of 
standing armies; a sharp increase of military budgets; and actual 
warfare in some portions of the globe. Human and material resources 
are being shifted, on a truly alarming scale, in a military direction 
rather than in one of peace and peaceful pursuits. 

There is no need for me to dwell long upon the appalling implica- 
tions of this tragic picture. Overwhelming evidence of it is startlingly 
apparent on every side. I shall rather devote the time which you have 
so kindly placed at my disposal to a consideration of the possibilities 
of turning back this rising danger of a new world catastrophe.. For 
myself, I am firmly convinced that such possibilities exist, and that 
the world has at its disposal adequate remedies for overcoming the 
virulent disease which is now so widespread. 

Only as the world’s economic health is restored will individuals and 
nations develop again adequate resistance to the psychological mad- 
ness that makes possible internal and external strife. Only as con- 
structive economic effort once more fully engages the energies of 
mankind, as the machinery of production and distribution regains 
and expands its scale and speed of operation, as sterile unemploy- 
ment is replaced by fertile toil, will the nations of the world restore 
and develop their economic prosperity in full and sound measure and 
turn their thoughts away from war and toward lasting peace. 

The disease is so widespread and so all-pervasive that the attack 
upon it must be on a wide front. In addition to the break-down of 
international trade, the economic life of each nation is subjected 
today to the strain of many maladjustments, both internal and 
external. Each of the major maladjustments must be corrected, for 
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there is little hope of adequate and stable recovery if any of the more 
important ones are ignored or neglected. 

Many of these maladjustments can yield only to constructive 
domestic measures, and such measures, looking especially toward the 
fullest practicable development of the domestic economy, are there- 
fore indispensable to recovery. They are being taken today in many 
countries. But they cannot be really and permanently effective unless 
they go hand in hand with appropriate action in the international - 
field. The prospect of full and durable recovery will be bright and A 
hopeful only as each important nation determines to go forward both — 
on a domestic and on an international program, in order that an 
expanding world prosperity may develop to sustain and promote the - 
expansion of domestic recovery. 

We in the United States are engaged today upon such a combined 
economic program. Under the influence of constructive internal 
measures, we have achieved a substantial recovery in production, 
employment, and prices. But we are also buttressing this developing 
economic improvement by a determined effort to re-establish inter- 
national trade upon a basis that will permit it to regain its volume 
of a few years ago and to go forward as a process mutually beneficial 
to all nations. 

At the time I addressed you a year ago, our foreign trade program 
was still in its beginnings. Since then it has developed into what we, 
who are daily engaged upon the task of its execution, believe to be an 
accomplishment of importance and increasing promise. We have now 
concluded twelve trade agreements, which have opened to larger 
American exports such markets as those of Canada, Cuba, Brazil, the 
Netherlands, Belgium, Sweden, and Switzerland. 

In the process of preparing and negotiating these agreements, we 
have been confronted with the need of deciding many questions of 
method and of policy. If you will bear with me for a few minutes, I 
should like to describe to you briefly the methods we are employing 
for the attainment of our objectives, the decisions we have had to 
make in formulating our policy, and the reasons for choosing the 
particular methods and decisions. 

The foreign-trade program of this Government is based funda- 
mentally upon what to us is an indisputable assumption—namely, 
that our domestic recovery can be neither complete nor durable 
unless our surplus-creating branches of production succeed in regain- 
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_ ing at least a substantial portion of their lost foreign markets. Our 


production of cotton, lard, tobacco, fruits, copper, petroleum prod- 
ucts, automobiles, machinery, electrical and office appliances, and a 


host of other specialties is geared to a scale of operation the output of 


which exceeds domestic consumption by ten to fifty per cent. In his 
message to Congress recommending the passage of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act, the President urged the need of restoring foreign markets 
in order that our surplus-producing industries may be “spared 
in part, at least, the heart-breaking readjustments that must be 
necessary if the shrinkage of American foreign commerce remains 
permanent.”’. 

Our exports have shrunk for many reasons, among which two 
stand out prominently, both because of their effectiveness in reducing 
the volume of trade and because their removal or mitigation lies 
within the realm of possible action on our part. These are, first, the 
increase of trade barriers in those countries which constitute the 
normal markets for our exports, and second, the development of 
discriminatory practices on the part of such countries, which place 
our exporters at a disadvantage with respect to their foreign 
competitors. 

Our needs are clear: we must induce foreign countries to mitigate 
the obstructions which they place in the way of our shipments to 
their markets, and we must free our export trade from disruptive 
discrimination directed against it. In what ways and by what means 
can we provide for these needs? 

As regards the problem of trade barriers, it is not necessary for me 
to recite how, in recent years, customs duties have been raised to un- 
precedented heights in nearly all the countries of the world, nor how 
the use of new, powerfully restrictive devices has become wide- 
spread. You, as businessmen, are fully as familiar as I am with the 
operation of these measures and with their stifling effect upon the 
exchange of goods among the nations of the world. Nor is it necessary 
for me to emphasize the fact that our own country has contributed 
greatly to the rise of these barriers to trade. 

Since the end of the World War, we have revised our general tariff 
structure upward on three different occasions. The third and most 
drastic of these revisions, embodied in the Smoot-Hawley Tariff Act, 
occurred at the very outset of the depression, from the devastating 
effects of which the world is just beginning to recover. Through that 
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ill-starred action, we helped to set into motion a vicious spiral of 
retaliation and counterretaliation, and to start a race for a forcible 
contraction of international trade on a stupendous scale. In this race 
some nations have far outstripped us in the scope and effectiveness of 
restrictive action. Our export trade has become the victim of the 
formidable array of economic armament created by other nations, 
just as the export trade of other nations has likewise become the 
victim of our thrust into the heights of superprotectionism. 

If international trade is to function again on an adequate scale, 
and if we are to regain our fair share of that trade, the nations of the 
world must retrace their steps from this supreme folly. As I said at 
the London Economic Conference in 1933, the nations, in the matter 
of tariffs, must embark upon a sound middle course between extreme 
economic internationalism and extreme economic nationalism. All 
excesses in the matter of trade barriers should be removed, and all 
unfair trade methods and practices should be abandoned. 

When we were formulating our basic policy, there were two ways 
open to us to make our vital contribution to the process of economic 
demobilization. We could undertake a downward revision of our 
tariff by unilateral and autonomous action, in the hope that other 
nations would, as a result, also begin to move away from their present 
suicidal policies in the field of foreign trade. Or else we could, by the 
negotiation of bilateral trade agreements, attempt a mitigation of 
trade barriers on a reciprocal basis. 

We chose the second course as offering by far the better promise of 
trade improvement. An autonomous reduction of our tariff would 
provide no assurance that our example would be followed by other 
nations or, if it would be followed, that the resulting mitigation of 
trade barriers would, in fact, apply to those commodities which are — 
of the greatest interest to us. On the other hand, the bilateral method, 
combined with the principle of equality of treatment which I shall 
presently discuss, contemplates simultaneous action by many coun- 
tries and, in its effects, operates to drive down excessive trade bar- 
riers throughout the world. Moreover, it affords us an opportunity to 
secure in each country the relaxation of restrictions with respect to 
those of our export commodities the sale of which in that country’s 
markets is either of special importance to us or else has been particu- 
larly hard-hit by recently established restrictions. It was in order to 
make possible the securing of such concessions for our export trade by 
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negotiation with other countries that Congress empowered the Presi- 
dent, for a three-year period, to conclude reciprocal trade agreements 
and, in connection with such agreements, to modify, within strictly 
defined limits, customs duties and other import restrictions operative 
in the United States. 

The process of negotiating foreign trade agreements of this type 
involves a task of enormous difficulty and complexity. In carrying 
it out, all appropriate divisions of the Government participate in a 
series of interdepartmental committees, and thus bring to bear upon 
the problem their specialized knowledge and judgment. 

In addition, the Government seeks the fullest cooperation of the 
business community and the general public. Any interested person is 
given full opportunity to present his views to the interdepartmental 
Committee for Reciprocity Information. In the case of the countries 
with whom negotiations have been announced, approximately 2,500 
briefs and statements have been submitted by interested firms and 
trade associations. These statements, as well as transcripts of the 
oral testimony presented to the Committee for Reciprocity Informa- 
tion, are placed in the hands of all the officials of the Government 
concerned with the preparation and negotiation of trade agreements. 
They are given careful study and constitute an important part of the 
material upon which decisions with respect to the requesting or 
granting of concessions are based. 

In entering upon preparatory work with respect to any particular 
country, the experts of the interdepartmental organization of which 
I spoke a moment ago endeavor to obtain, first of all, a picture, as 
comprehensive as possible, of the trade relations existing between 
the United States and the other country. As regards our exports to 
the country with which negotiations are in progress, the experts 
make a thorough study of each commodity from the point of view of 
the customs treatment which it is accorded in that country. 

All this and a great deal of other information is embodied in reports 
dealing with the commodities under review. Together with the repre- 
sentations made through the Committee for Reciprocity Information, 
the reports constitute the foundation upon which the decision is 
made as to what sort of concessions we should seek from the other 
country as regards duties, quotas, exchange controls, and other 
trade-obstructing devices. A schedule is then made up, comprising 
our requests, and is presented to the government of the other country 
for its consideration. 
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At the same time the representatives of the other country transmit _ 
to our Government a schedule of concessions which they would like _ 
to receive from us. These requests are immediately subjected to a 
close scrutiny by the experts of our Government comprising the inter- 
departmental organization. Previously to that, these experts had 
already made a thorough investigation of the principal commodities 
imported into the United States from the other country, and they 
are, therefore, prepared to give early and thorough consideration to 
the requests made by the other country. 

In connection with each request, an examination is made of our 
recent tariff treatment of that commodity; of the status and develop- 
ment of the domestic production of that or similar commodities; of 
the competitive factors operating as between our domestic, produc- 
tion and the production, not only in the country with which we are 
negotiating, but in all other countries which are actual or potential 
suppliers of the same commodity; of the effects—so far as they can 
be determined—of the present customs treatment upon trade in the 
particular commodity; of the probable effects of any change in the 
existing tariff rates; and of many other factors. The influence of 
possible tariff changes upon both producers and consumers in the 
United States is given careful consideration. 

After all these studies are completed by our Government and the 
government of. the other country, the negotiators come together, 
and the process of adjusting differences begins. It is inevitable, of 
course, that some differences of view are bound to exist and that 
many features of the schedule originally exchanged should become 
modified and adjusted. 

The general aim of our negotiators is to secure concessions for 
those American exports the marketing of which in the other country 
offers the best opportunity of development and, at the same time, 
promises the greatest degree of revival in our export industries; and 
to grant the other country concessions with respect to commodities 
the possible increased importation of which would be beneficial to 
our country. The representatives of the other country are, naturally, 
actuated by very much the same motives. In the actual experience 
of negotiation, it has been found possible to reconcile the desires of 
both sides in sufficient measure for the final agreements to embody 
worth-while mutual concessions and thus open the way for an in- 
crease of mutually profitable trade. 
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Our officials who are concerned with carrying out this complicated 
process of preparation and negotiation are actuated by only one pur- 
pose: to administer the Trade Agreements Act cautiously, con- 
servatively, and practically, with the best interests of the country as 
a whole as their sole guide, and thus to carry out, scrupulously and 
accurately, the instructions and policy of Congress within the limits 
prescribed in the act. They are free, so far as is humanly possible, 
from partisan considerations. I do not know the politics of most of 
the persons engaged in this important task. I only know that some 
of them have had a long experience in practical business affairs, that 
some of them have devoted their lives to the study of industry, or 
agriculture, or trade, or tariffs, or economics in general. I know that 
each agreement, forged by their combined effort, represents an 
effective instrument for reopening the channels of international 
trade on an economic and constructive basis. 

Unlike a general revision of the tariff, when Members of Congress 
are expected to read and digest, usually within a few weeks, many 
-yolumes of testimony and to determine how to vote on thousands of 
rates and classifications, each trade agreement requires the adjust- 
ment of a relatively small number of rates. These adjustments are 
made on the basis of tireless and earnest investigation, of constant 
checking and rechecking of all essential considerations, by the ablest 
and most practical and disinterested experts in trade and tariff 
matters that the State, Treasury, Agriculture, and Commerce 
Departments and the Tariff Commission can secure. 

These men must, of necessity, work some of the time in executive 
session, just as committees of Congress do when the task of tariff 
revision is undertaken. Congressional tariff acts are usually drafted, 
in all their essentials, in such executive sessions, behind closed doors. 
Both political parties in Congress have almost invariably pursued 
this practice, for the purpose of necessary deliberation as well as in 
self-defense from day-and-night importunities of outsiders. Who 
would today attempt to label this a star-chamber procedure? Yet 
there are those who would carelessly apply this epithet to this iden- 
tical method when practiced in connection with the negotiation of 
trade agreements. It must be clear to such critics that we have | 
adopted our method on the basis of the long experience of Congress 
in dealing with questions of this type. It is with Congress, therefore, 
rather than with us, that necessity of the executive-session practice 
should be debated. 
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I come now to our second primary need in the field of foreign 
commerce—the freeing and safeguarding of our export trade from 
adverse discrimination on the part of foreign nations. It is clear that 
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the mere mitigation of the tariff, quota, and other burdensome } 
obstructions to our trade is not sufficient to enable us to regain our — 
foreign markets; it is also necessary that the customs treatment : 


accorded to our goods in each such market be at least as favorable 
as that accorded to the goods of our foreign competitors. In recent 
years our trade has suffered greatly because some of our competitors 
have secured, in many of our most important markets, exclusive 
advantages which have resulted in serious discrimination against us, 

We could have embarked upon a similar line of policy. We, too, 
could have attempted to negotiate arrangements embodying exclu- 
sive advantages for our export trade. But it was clear to us from the 
outset that such a policy would have provided but a precarious safe- 
guard for our trade. It would merely have served as an incentive for 
each of our competitors to seek further exclusive advantages, which 
would have immediately set up new discriminations against our 
trade—to be overcome by us in turn by means of new negotiations. 

Generations of experience with various forms of international 
commercial relations have demonstrated fully that only the policy of 
equal treatment can secure for a nation stability of its international 
trade and freedom from disruptive discrimination, and that such a 
policy can operate only on the basis of the unconditional most- 
favored-nation principle. Only if the foreign country with which we 
enter into a trade agreement assures us the benefit of that principle 
can we be certain that our exports to that country’s market will be 
able to compete with similar goods coming from other foreign coun- 
tries on an equal footing, since under the most-favored-nation prin- 
ciple each advantage or concession granted to any other country 
would immediately and automatically be extended to us. 
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But if we were to ask of other countries a condition of complete . 


equality for our trade—and, in justice to ourselves, we could accept 
nothing less—we could clearly offer other nations only a similar kind 
of treatment. Each exclusive concession granted by us to a foreign 
country would have constituted an immediate discrimination against 
fifty or more other countries. It would have involved us in constant 
negotiation and renegotiation, and would have given rise to retali- 
ation abroad and continuing uncertainty for our business interests 
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engaged in foreign trade. Hence, a provision was written into the 
Trade Agreements Act directing the President to generalize the duty 
adjustments effected through any trade agreement to goods coming 
from other countries, except those which discriminate against our 
trade or pursue other policies likely to defeat the aims which we 
seek to accomplish through the act. 

Our trade-agreements program is thus a standing offer to all the 
nations of the world to deal with each of them in commercial matters 
on a basis of equal treatment. In carrying out the mandate of Con- 
gress in this respect, we have, save only in the case of a few well- 
recognized exceptions, steadfastly refrained from securing or granting 
preferential or discriminatory treatment. In generalizing the duty 
reductions negotiated in the individual trade agreements, we have 
sought to place on an equal footing those nations which, in turn, 
extend equality of treatment to our commerce, and to refuse such 
equality to those nations which refuse equality to us. Thus all phases 
_of our policy are on a reciprocal basis. 

Here again, as in the adjustment of duties, we strive to carry out 
our policy cautiously, conservatively, and practically. Our rule is 
that the duty reductions granted to each individual country are 
restricted to those commodities of which the particular country is the 
chief supplier to the United States. If it should happen, however, 
that, under existing abnormal conditions, some other country at any 
later stage profits unduly from the benefit of the concession, we retain 
the right, when such contingency arises, to modify the original grant. 

Our interpretation of the most-favored-nation principle is suffi- 
ciently flexible to permit the negotiation of multilateral trade arrange- 
ments. We welcome such arrangements, provided they have for their 
object the liberalization and promotion of international trade in 
general, rather than the creation of closed areas of special preference. 
At the Seventh International Conference of American States at 
Montevideo, I proposed an agreement designed to pave the way for 
such arrangements. This agreement, which is open to adhesion by 
all countries, has been ratified by our Government. 

These and other practical exceptions and safeguards, which exist- 
ing abnormal conditions render necessary, in no way detract from 
the force and importance of the unconditional most-favored-nation 
principle as the foundation of the rule of equality of treatment in in- 
ternational commercial relations. Discrimination and preference can 
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only result in a diversion of trade from channels of economic benefit 
to channels of political influence, and can provide but a weak and 
unsatisfactory basis for a restricted trade that is constantly at the 
mercy of political chance and change. Equality of treatment broad- 
ens and hastens the process of reduction of trade barriers. It offers 
the best general basis for restoring and expanding trade as an eco- 
nomically sound and universally beneficial process. 

The firm determination on the part of the Government of the 
United States to reassert the rule of equality of treatment has already 
gone far to slow down the world’s recent drift toward the chaos of 
discrimination and special advantage. We are doing everything in 
our power, through the trade-agreements program and through 


other channels of influence open to us, to induce the other great — 


trading nations of the world to adopt a similar attitude toward the 


problem of rehabilitation of world trade. In such rehabilitation lies — 


the greatest single hope that the world may still be spared the 
tragedy of another destructive upheaval. 

In brief, through our present foreign-trade program, we are 
attempting to increase trade by a mitigation of existing trade bar- 
riers and to restore trade to its accustomed economic channels by 
the reestablishment of the rule of equality of treatment in commer- 
cial relations. This twofold endeavor is directed, first and foremost, 
toward overcoming the emergency conditions which have resulted in 
drastic contraction and diversion of trade. The Trade Agreements 
Act is a temporary measure which was enacted primarily for the 
purpose of enabling us to deal effectively with this acute emergency. 

Although experience has already demonstrated that, under exist- 
ing circumstances, the negotiation of reciprocal trade agreements 
represents the only constructive approach, in the field of commerce, 
to the problem of broad and sound economic recovery, there are 
some in this country who, without waiting for the economic emer- 
gency to be brought under control, demand the immediate repeal of 
the act and the abandonment of the trade agreements negotiated 
under its authority. Let us face squarely what that would mean. We 
would automatically go back to the Smoot-Hawley tariff and face 
once more the vicious discrimination against our trade which it 
caused and the virtually suicidal effort at economic self-containment 
which it représented. This futile and fatal course backward would 
involve a steadily increasing aggravation of regulation and regimen- 
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tation in our economic life. Yet some of those who voice loudest their 
opposition to regimentation in general demand, at the same time, a 
commercial policy that would inevitably lead to such regimentation, 
and to a permanently increasing dole as well. 

This is the real alternative to our present course of action. It would 
represent an inglorious surrender to the emergency that has over- 
whelmed us. Far from overcoming that emergency, it would deepen 
and widen the ravages of the maladjustments that constitute the 
very foundation of our present economic difficulties, and of the exist- 
ing threat to world peace. Our program, on the other hand, holds 
increasing promise of success in dealing with the grave exigency that 
confronts us at this time. 

Through its trade-agreements program, this country is furnishing 
its fair share of leadership in the world movement toward a restora- 
tion of mutually profitable international trade and, as a consequence, 
toward an improvement in the employment of labor, a fuller measure 
of stable domestic prosperity, and the only sound foundation for 
world peace. And we, who are concerned with the execution of the 
program, find special gratification in the fact that our effort in this 
direction has widespread support in the nation as a whole. The press 
of this country, in its vast majority, has been clear-sighted enough 
to recognize the vital importance of the program. Great business 
organizations, like yours, have given us invaluable encouragement. 
With such inspiration to guide us, we shall go forward in our effort to 
bring peace and prosperity out of political tension and economic 
distress. 
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THE CONSEQUENCES OF ECONOMIC NATIONALISM? 


By LIONEL ROBBINS 
Professor of Economics in the University of London 


I 


One of the most marked characteristics of the present state of trade 
is the extent to which recovery is limited to the home market. Save 
in the countries still on gold at the old parity, there has been con- 


siderable improvement all over the world. But except in so far as 


domestic revival has involved an increase in demand for essential raw 
materials from abroad, as in the case of the British building boom, 
world trade has lagged far behind this recovery. International invest- 
ment has virtually ceased. The great ports are working far below 
capacity. Shipping is still in a position of great difficulty. The export 
industries of this and many other countries still enjoy the status of 
depressed areas. 

The causes of alf this are by no means simple. The great fall in raw 
material prices has been such as especially to affect the capacity of 
many countries to purchase imports. The failure of the investments 
of the twenties has created great distrust of international lending. 
Structural changes have curtailed demand for what were at one time 
staples of trade. But over and above all these influences, which in 
greater or less degree have their precedents in earlier depressions, 
certain forces are operative tending to a permanent contraction of 
international business, the forces of economic nationalism. It is the 
purpose of this paper to attempt to analyze briefly the nature of 
these forces and to discuss their general economic and _ political 
significance. 


II 


It is the essence of economic nationalism that it attempts to 
confine business activities which would otherwise be international 
to the area of the political unit. The detailed manifestations are 
various. They range from the simple protective tariff on the one hand 
to the most thorough-going socialist planning on the other. But they 
all have this characteristic in common—the tendency to self-suffi- 
ciency. It is irrelevant, so far as their effects are concerned, whether 
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they spring from a desire for military security, or from the desire to 
preserve certain industries, or from the desire to exercise detailed 
control over the whole mechanism of economic life within the area of 
State sovereignty. The nature of economic nationalism is independent 
of its causes. 

Now it is obvious that economic nationalism is not new. Protective 
tariffs are much older than the conditions of freedom which, in some 
countries for a brief epoch, superseded them. In Great Britain central 
control of investment, however mild, is still sufficiently new to be 
resented, if not actively resisted. But elsewhere it has been fairly 
common. Control of migration is certainly no novelty: men have 
seldom been free to go where they wished. And throughout history 
somewhere or other the authorities of national States have been 
practicing that particular form of economic nationalism which is 
monetary depreciation or debasement. There are precedents for 
almost all the measures which are now affecting the prosperity of 
world trade. 

What is new in the present situation is not the nature of the meas- 
ures now prevalent but the extent of the area over which they are 
practiced. Tariffs we have always had with us. But we have never 
had tariffs of the magnitude of the systems now in vogue. Quantita- 
tive controls may here and there have made their appearance, but 
never, in modern times, have we had such a proliferation of quotas 
and license schemes over such a wide extent of trade. There have 
been monetary depreciations, but never during times of peace has 
the monetary unity of the world been so seriously disrupted. And the 
control of investment and migration has reached dimensions unprece- 
dented since the beginning of the money economy. 

But all this is no accident. It is really very superficial to put it all 
down to the depression. No doubt many of the restrictions from 
which trade is at present suffering are the hasty measures of govern- 
ments made desperate by the ravages of the depression and the 
instability of the exchanges; there is indeed a vicious circle in these 
matters. But, on a wider view, the depression itself is in part at least 
a product of the growing restriction of trade and the divergent ten- 
dencies of national policies. There were business fluctuations long 
before economic nationalism became acute; if there had been no 
economic nationalism in the twenties there would still have been 
ups and downs of trade. But the course of depression in a world free 
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from the restrictions of the post-war period would have been radically 
different from the depression we have known. 
Some of these measures are due to fear of war, some to the growth 


of socialism, some merely to the influence of vested interests. But, 


quite apart from the initiating cause, the fact is that there is a sort of 
snowball principle about them all, which, once a certain point has 
been reached, necessarily involves what is virtually a transformation 
of the whole framework of economic activity. For a long time tariffs 


may continue to grow without causing much dislocation. But sooner 


or later the tariff as such becomes inadequate and gives way to more 


effective measures, the quota and the license’system. For a long time 


small controls may be imposed on the machinery of investment. 


ts 


But there comes a time when control, to be effective, must be carried — 


much further. Effectively to keep capital at home, not only the ma- 
chinery of new issues but the stock markets and the foreign exchanges 
must be controlled. Similarly with money; for a time it is possible 
to make small departures from the international trend within the 


framework of a world system. But, beyond a certain point, the © 


attempt to run with the hare and hunt with the hounds breaks down. 
It is a case for thorough-going nationalism or a return to an inter- 
national system. 

All this of course is what is happening before our eyes at the pres- 
ent day. The vast reversal of the tendency towards internationalism, 
which began far back in the seventies with the German revolt against 
free trade, slowly gathered way before the war, was greatly accel- 
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erated during that disaster, and since then has grown with such © 
rapidity that it is no exaggeration but a calm statement of fact to — 


say that it is today radically changing the system under which we 
live. This may sound strong to the inhabitants of Anglo-Saxon 
countries; so far we have been fortunate: we started late and we 
have great resources. But we have only to cast our gaze across the 
channel to see more advanced examples of the same tendency. Dr. 
Schacht’s planned economy seems still very alien to our way of 
thinking, but so much has been done in the last period of bad trade 


that it would be foolish to be over-confident that still more may not — 


be done in the next. Nationalism in one part breeds nationalism in — 


others. If there is not a great reversal of the trend of policy the next 
depression may see even Great Britain many stages nearer the 
autarchistic plan. 


é 
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But will this matter very much? Ought we to deplore this tendency 
to a break-up of the world economy? May it not be that the belief in 
free international intercourse is another of those nineteenth century 
shibboleths which all enlightened men must discard? Certainly no 
social arrangement can be regarded as sacrosanct nowadays. Before 
we conclude that a curtailment of international economic relations is 
an evil we must know exactly what it involves. 

Let us start with simple protectionism, whether by way of tariffs 
or quantitative control of imports. It should not be difficult to see 
that, in the vast majority of cases, this involves a sacrifice of real 
income, both in the country imposing the obstacle and in the coun- 
tries affected. If in the absence of protection it would pay to get 
things from abroad rather than produce them at home, this means 
that they can be produced more cheaply abroad and that domestic 
capital and labor will produce more if put to other uses. If therefore 
international exchange is impeded the goods which are now pro- 

duced at home are produced less cheaply; there are fewer obtained 
from a given quantum of resources than would have been obtained 
by putting the same resources to other uses and if the goods in ques- 
tion were obtained by way of exchange. At the same time the foreign 
resources which would have produced the goods whose exchange is 
now impeded have to work at less productive margins. In short, there 
is less real income all round. The wrong goods are produced in the 
wrong places. 

We can see this very clearly if we look at what is happening today 
in agricultural production. It is one of the important structural 
changes of our time. For various reasons, partly fear of war, partly 
in order to secure the support of the agrarian electorate, ever since 
the beginning of the twenties, the governments of Europe have been 
erecting higher and higher obstacles to agricultural imports. The 
result is a state of affairs which can only be described as fantastic. 
Behind the obstacles prices are fifty, one hundred, even two hundred 
per cent higher than those in the world market. In Germany there 
is even a shortage of essential goods such as butter. At the same time 
the great areas of the new world which have specialized in the produc- 
tion of these commodities, and which can obviously produce them at 
much less cost, are thrown into violent dislocation. What is a luxury 
in poverty-stricken Europe, is destroyed or sold at prices far below 
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cost of production in areas which in turn are poverty-stricken be- 
cause of the policy of Europe. 

But things do not end here. These countries are indebted to the 
inhabitants of manufacturing areas. In order to procure foreign 
exchange to pay their debts, and in order to provide employment for 
their people, they impose tariffs and restrictions on the import of 
European manufactures. There are developing in these parts, behind 
artificial obstacles to trade, industries which would never have paid 
under free trade conditions. This in turn hits the manufacturing 
areas. Directly by way of import restriction, indirectly by way of the 
competition of new supplies, the manufacturers of Europe experience 
a falling-off of demand for their products. The payment of interest on 
debt is impeded. The flow of new investment diminishes almost to 
zero. And all this to render unnecessary those shifts of productive © 
power to forms of production hitherto extra-marginal which science 
and the international division of labor now render possible! 

It is sometimes urged that considerations of this sort apply only 
to agrarian protection. It is agreed that it is destructive of wealth to 
impose obstacles on the exchange of food or raw materials. But it is 
urged that the existence of modern machine technique renders inter- 
national division of labor unnecessary in industrial manufacture. 
Industrial protection it is urged is relatively innocuous. 

The argument is specious, but it does not bear examination. The 
case for international division of labor in industry, as in agriculture, 
rests on differences of cost. So long as the costs of production are 
different in different areas, so long will it be advantageous for each 
area to specialize in producing those things in which its costs of pro- 
duction are least and to procure the rest by way of exchange from 
elsewhere. These cost differences depend in the last analysis on the 
different relative scarcities of the different factors of production in 
different parts of the world—depend, that is to say, on differences of 
labor costs, rent charges, raw material prices, transport charges, etc. 
There is no presumption at all that modern technique renders any 
less essential nice attention to these matters. Indeed, quite the con- 
trary. Is it really to be supposed that all the branch factories of the 
different international concerns, which are erected in order to get 
round the tariffs, would come into existence if the tariffs were not 
there? The economies of large-scale production rest on large markets, 
but, save in a few favored areas, the existence of national limitations 
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render large markets impossible. The world. would be a much richer 
place if markets were more extensive. 


IV 


But it is not only as regards the distribution of existing resources 
that economic nationalism leads to results which by most would be 
regarded as uneconomical. The distribution of new capital and the 
whole future development of world resources is also likely to be 
seriously affected. 

Under conditions of free investment, capital flows to the point of 
maximum return, account being taken of variations of risk. This 
means that capital tends to flow from areas where it is relatively 
plentiful to areas where it is relatively scarce. Now in fact the dif- 
ferent parts of the world are in very different stages of economic 
development. There is reason to suppose that, given peace, stable 


government and freedom of investment, for a very long time to come, 


capital would flow from those parts which are relatively rich to those 
parts which are relatively poor, to the enrichment of each. From the 
economic point of view, the world is still relatively undeveloped; and 
the prospects of increased wealth all round, which would follow better 
exploitation of its resources, are great. 

But under economic nationalism, this process of development 
must inevitably be considerably limited. This is not merely a matter 
of the immense obstacle to international investment which is offered 
by that form of economic nationalism which involves instability of 
exchanges; the effects of that are too well known to need further 
mention here. It is rather the effect of economic nationalism as 
regards long-term investment. So long as the governments of areas 
where capital is relatively scarce are unwilling to see domestic 
resources controlled by foreign owners; so long as the authorities of 
the areas where capital is relatively plentiful impose hindrances on 
its movement elsewhere—and as economic nationalism grows this 
must come more and more to be the case—so long must this impover- 
ishment of the world continue. There must be stagnation and ultra- 
cheap money in the capital exporting centers, financial stress and a 
chronic scarcity of capital in the centers which would have imported 
capital. Moreover—and this is a point which especially concerns 
Great Britain—the great export trades, which have been geared up, 
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so to speak, to meet the demands created by a large export of capital, 
must remain permanently depressed. Not merely the business of 
acceptance and new issue, but the whole business of export suffers 
further from the stoppage of free capital movement. 

It may be said that all this is hasty generalization from the difh- 
culties of the moment, and that ‘“‘when things get better’’—it is 
never stated quite how—even under the régime of separate national 
planning we shall see a revival of orderly international borrowing and 
lending. 

It is to be feared that the wish is father to the thought. For the 
probabilities are all in the other direction. The existence of national 
controls of the business of investment is likely to make the movement 


of capital not more, but very much less, considerable than would — 


otherwise be the case. When one set of investors in one country 
lends to another set of borrowers elsewhere that is an affair of private 
business in which the intervention of governments is the exception 
rather than the rule. But when the investment board of one country 
lends to the investment board of another that is 7pso facto a matter of 
high diplomacy involving political risks and considerations quite 
unconnected with the relative scarcity of capital in the countries 
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concerned. It is really not to be expected that under such a régime © 
the movement of capital would be on anything like the scale which 


might be expected in a régime of free private investment, The Rus- 
sian credits are sometimes invoked as a demonstration that even 
under national socialism some borrowing takes place, but the example 
is surely very unconvincing. Who can doubt that if the revolution 


had taken a different form and. there had been scope for free invest- — 


ment and private property in Russia that the volume of foreign 
investment in those parts since the war would have been incom- 
parably greater? A world of economic nationalism is going to be a 
world in which the undeveloped areas are much less rapidly developed 
and at much greater cost than would be the case in a world of inter- 
national cooperation. And the centers which in the past have grown 
up to organize the business of international investment must be 


doomed either to decline or to a very radical transformation of their — 


business. 
V 


If the analysis of the preceding sections is correct, it seems that 
both in respect of the distribution of different industries in different 
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parts of the world and in respect of the distribution of new capital 
investment, economic nationalism must lead to the loss of much 
potential wealth. 

But is this necessarily to be regretted? May it not be that the 
sacrifice of potential wealth may be regarded as a fair price for the 
greater economic security and freedom from external development 
which the national control of national development and resources 
must involve? This at least is the argument of the more sophisticated 
advocates of economic nationalism. 

Unfortunately these claims do not seem to be justified. If we could 
assume that economic nationalism would result in complete isolation 
of each national economy it might be that its effects would be limited 
to those we have already examined. It would be as if there had been a 
fragmentation of the planet along the lines of division indicated by 
the political maps. The inhabitants of each splinter would be deprived 
of resort to outside supplies in times of harvest shortage and the like, 

_and their opportunities would be greatly restricted. But they would 
at least be immune from fluctuations generated outside their area. 
There would be no foreigner to blame for variations of prosperity. 

Such developments, however, are not likely. The apparatus of 
modern life is so dependent on supplies of raw materials unequally 
distributed about the surface of the earth, that it is really most 
improbable that the majority of nations would be content with the 
very drastic alterations of habit which abstention from the consump- 
tion of all commodities dependent on import would involve. More- 
over the countries especially dependent on export of such materials 
would no doubt make strong efforts to secure outlets for their wares 
even at some sacrifice of the principles of autarchy. The net effect, 
therefore, even of the very drastic economic nationalism which 
seems to lie ahead is likely to be a severe curtailment rather than a 
total cessation of international business. There will be some inter- 
national exchange. But it will be much more a matter of bilateral 
treaties and special governmental bargains; much less a matter of 
world markets and competitive enterprise than heretofore. 

But this does not mean that it will be more secure and more stable. 
On the contrary there is reason to believe that in such a régime there 
will exist types of instability and insecurity, which are much less 
frequent in a régime of free markets. 

Consider, for instance, the determination of prices. In the world 
market this is a resultant of the impersonal impact of demand and 
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supply from a multitude of sources. In the planned system it will be a 
matter of bilateral bargains. It will be much less a matter of con- 
sumers’ wants and the technical means of satisfying them, much 
more a matter of political higgling. And it will be political higgling 
in the dark. There will be no world market to guide it. The world 
market with its ‘‘wasteful competition”’ and its ‘‘ parasitical middle- 
men’’ will have disappeared. Under bilateral monopoly price is 
subject to very wide limits of error. 

All this will be inconvenient, but it will be by no means the main 
inconvenience of such a régime. The system is designed to guard 
against change, but change cannot be thought out of the picture. 
There will be changes of technical knowledge in this part of the world 
or that, harvest variations, changes in the demand for and supply of 
various natural resources. And the effects of such changes are likely 
to be much more devastating in a world of economic nationalism 
than in a world of free markets. The damping effect of the world 
market will have gone. The safety valve of migration will have dis- 
appeared. The rigid system which remains will be much less capable 
of adaptation. 

Consider the effects of some invention resulting in a curtailment 
of demand for a staple article of export of a single State or group of 
States. Suppose, for example, a change in building methods or meth- 
ods of paper production involving a considerable diminution in 
demand for certain kinds of timber. Or suppose some chemical dis- 
covery superseding the demand for some natural fertilizer. 


It is clear that in any case the transition would be difficult. In any 
case there would probably be some permanent lowering of the value 
of land in the areas affected. Unless some of the population were 
willing to migrate there would probably be a permanent lowering of — 


| 


the standard of living. 

But compare the difficulties of adaptation under the two systems. 
In a free system some laborers would probably migrate, and some 
would turn their efforts to other lines of production. New products 
or additional supplies of products hitherto produced elsewhere would 
appear in world markets. 

But in a world of economic nationalism how much hele would 
be the transition. There would be no outlet by way of migration; 
national planning precludes free migration. And the outlet for new 
products or additional supplies of products hitherto produced else- 
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where would be hedged in all round by existing agreements and 
prohibitions. The ‘‘ruinous’’ competition of the new products of the 
impoverished area would be resisted on all sides. In the few markets 
to which they succeeded in gaining access, the lowering of price 
necessary to carry off the increased supplies would be much greater 
than would be the case if the area of sale were less circumscribed. If 
the original falling-off of demand were very great, it might well be 
that the impoverishment of the inhabitants of the affected area would 
be catastrophic. 

The picture is alarming. But it is not wholly imaginary. If we 
reflect on the recent history of the world it is not difficult to find 
examples. The causes of the increase of Japanese competition in 
recent years are many and complex. But one at least of these causes 
was the falling-off of demand for Japanese silk in American markets. 
And one reason at least for the great severity of Japanese competition 
in the countries to which Japanese goods have access is the very con- 
siderable obstacles which have been erected to the importation of 

such goods elsewhere. No doubt there is much more in it than this. 
But the example is conducive to reflection. And, as we shall see, it 
has a further moral which is even more disturbing. 


VI 


It seems therefore as though the policy of economic nationalism 
were likely to lose the substance for the shadow, even in regard to 
security. If the policy is imitated elsewhere—and it is the most 
astounding naiveté to argue as if the policy can be restricted only to 
one’s own national area—then insecurity is increased. It is not a 
question of bartering the prospects of increased wealth for increased 
security. Security goes as well. 

All this relates only to the economic consequences of economic 
nationalism. Even more important and even more disturbing are the 
probable political consequences. There is reason to believe that 
economic nationalism is likely gravely to enhance the danger of war. 
The idea that the peace of the world is likely to be increased if we 
“try to keep ourselves to ourselves’’ is not merely a pathetic fallacy, 
it is a highly dangerous delusion. 

We have had occasion to recognize already how economic national- 
ism necessarily leads to what may be called, to borrow a very ugly 
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word from the home of modern economic nationalism—the politi- 
calization (politizierung) of trade. Instead of the consignment of 
sardines from Utopia to Ruritania being a matter of trade between 
Utopian and Ruritanian merchants, it becomes a matter of diplo- 
macy. The High Contracting Parties undertake to receive and deliver 
sardines! It is clear that if anything goes wrong it is much more likely © 
to lead to political friction than when private merchants were the : 
parties involved. The very terms of contract are matters of politics. } 
One has only to consider the part played by bacon in our own rela- : 
tions with Denmark in recent years to see how relations which have 
hitherto been completely cordial may be worsened by contracts over } 
humble articles of trade. ' 

But the ‘‘politicalization”’ of trade is not the only, or indeed the 
chief, political danger of economic nationalism. The main danger is — 
the worsening of relations between States of unequal natural re- 
sources and populations—the so-called ‘“‘haves” and “have-nots” 
of popular discussion—which it almost certainly involves. 

It is a commonplace of elementary economics, that so long as trade 
and investment are free, territorial possession is a matter of secondary 
importance. So long as territorial possession involves no discrimina- 
tion against the foreigner, the fact of possession confers no major 
gain, its absence no important disadvantage. No doubt the possession ~ 
of an empire does involve some economic advantage. It affords out- — 
lets for employment in government service—the one service for which 
recruitment is almost necessarily chiefly confined to citizens. It 
carries with it some sentimental and linguistic advantage in matters 
of contracts. But quantitatively, so long as trade is free, these things — 
do not amount to much. If an empire is not run as a private preserve, 
its advantages, such as they are, are mainly political rather than ~ 
economic. So long as Great Britain adhered to the policy of the 
‘open door,”’ it was no empty claim that those parts of the Empire 
which were administered from at home were administered as if in 
trust for the world. The myopic apostles of continental reaction, who 
never understood the principles of classical liberalism and whose 
minds were befuddled by the leaden clangor of another imperial idea, 
may have denied this. But their accusations do not hold water. The 
administration of the free trade Empire is not one of the episodes of 
history of which Englishmen need be ashamed. No foreigner was 
poorer because of the width of our Possessions, so long as these prin- 
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ciples were adhered to. If he said he was, he can only have been 
hoping that if his government possessed them, it would administer 
them on different principles. 

But once the principles of economic nationalism hold sway, the 
position is changed completely. If national (or imperial) areas are to 
be treated as private property, their markets preserved for citizens 
of the group in question, their resources open only to development by 
national (or imperial) capital, then territorial possession does matter 
very much indeed. If such is the state of affairs, then it is true that 
those outside the charmed circle may be very seriously affected 
by decisions which are taken within it. It does mean that absence of 
territorial possession may be a very grave disadvantage. The claim 
for a place in the sun ceases to be empty bombast, it becomes the 
fateful expression of an urgent and insistent need. 

Now this is a very serious matter—and the more fortunate an area 
is in its initial possessions the more probable the ultimate menace to 

its security. If it can truly be said by the leaders of a hungry people— 
“vour poverty is the result of their policy. Your deprivation is the result 
of their possession’’—then there is grave risk of war, there is real 
danger of a combination of the ‘‘have-nots”’ to plunder the ‘‘haves.” 
The belief that in the past the origins of war have been chiefly eco- 
nomic is false. Examination of the facts does not bear it out. But ina 
world of exclusive nationalism it is likely to become a grim and hor- 
rible reality. In a liberal world the theory of the economic causation 
of war is a malignant invention. Economic nationalism creates the 
conditions which make it true. 

It is important to be quite clear about the issues involved here. It 
is not, as is often supposed, a mere matter of the unequal distribution 
of mere sources of raw materials. Of course the warlike peoples would 
wish to own their raw material supplies. But this is a minor matter, 
and, war apart, it is not difficult to buy raw materials if you have the 
money. The core of the problem is exclusion from local markets, 
from the markets for goods, for capital, for labor. And it is not pos- 
sible to conceive of a redistribution of possessions which would put 
this right. The well-meaning idealists who talk in terms of some 
spectacular sacrifice on the part of the ‘‘haves”’ which once and for 
all will satisfy the ‘‘have-nots’’ have got things all out of perspective. 
The thing is politically absurd, and economically useless. What is 
needed is not the handing over to this or that dictator of a few hun- 
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dred square miles of fertile land (or desert)—however grand that 
might seem to the people who do not inhabit the area sacrificed. 
What is needed is the lowering of all those barriers to trade and 
investment which give the dictators and others a real pretext for the 
argument that the accident of history which marked out their partic- 
ular area was also an accident which doomed its inhabitants to avoid- 
able poverty. Until that is done the danger of war will persist. It was 
not doctrinaire pedantry which made the great British statesmen of 
the nineteenth century free traders: it was a shrewd and solid con- 
ception of the peace and wellbeing of the Empire. 


VII 


Impoverishment, insecurity, war—these, if our argument is cor- 
rect, are likely to be the fruits of economic nationalism. The argu- 
ment is not a new one. It was well known to those who built up the 
strength and the wealth of our nation in the past. But in recent years 
we have been apt to dismiss it as academic and unimportant. May it 
not be hoped that the portentous demonstration of its validity which 
is now unfolding itself before our eyes may restore our conviction of 
its practical significance and importance? It is not too late even now 
to escape from our present muddle, if only we have the wish to do so. 
The important thing is that we should recognize that it is a muddle— 
and a dangerous muddle at that—and not the somewhat arduous 
pathway to some nebulous and vaguely superior El Dorado which 
current obscurantism would have us believe it. 
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WORLD POLICE FOR WORLD PEACE! 


By FIELD-MARSHAL THE 
Rt. Hon. Viscount ALLENBY, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O. 


More than half a century ago I entered the Army; with little ambi- 
tion, vague as to the future, accepting events as they came along. 
As I was without any military connections or army influence, I had 
no expectation or idea of attaining the rank of Field-Marshal. Further 
I never dreamt that your university might raise me to the dignity of 
a Doctor of Laws; that I should have the honor of receiving the Liv- 
ingstone Gold Medal of the Royal Scottish Geographical Society; 
or—highest distinction of all—that I might be chosen by you as 
Rector of the University of Edinburgh. 

All these things have come to pass. 

Knowing that pride is a sin to be reprehended, while gratitude is 
commendable, I will not proclaim my pride; but I do express my 
heartfelt gratitude to all those who have helped me on my way 
through life, especially to you who have elected me for the exalted 
and honorable position in which I now stand. 

As a mere soldier, I am diffident in addressing you, my fellow 
members; you who are superior to me in every branch of knowledge 
except perhaps the barren business of War—and, even in that, I am 
now no longer up to date; though still on the active list of the Army. 

I am fully conscious of my limitations; but the situation must be 
accepted, the duty has to be faced; nothing was ever won by shirking 
an issue or shrinking from an obligation. 

I have not had the good fortune to enjoy a university education, 
but I have been privileged to know men and women of intelligence 
and learning in all walks of life; and it has been my constant endeavor 
to profit by the association. In that effort I hope I have been success- 
ful. Moreover, I have always tried to keep my mind from stagnation; 
and in this I have been gratuitously aided by the system of continual 
inspection and frequent examination, by papers and word of mouth, 
which prevails in the Army and which no soldier—however unaspir- 
ing—is able to elude. Notwithstanding all that effort to preserve and 
stimulate our mental powers we soldiers are sometimes looked down 
on, as below the average educational standard; especially so, per- 

4 Rectorial address delivered at Edinburgh University, April 28, 1936. Reprinted from 


Aaa Commonwealth Institute Publications, Series B, No. 9, May, 1936, London, 
S. W. 1. 
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haps, cavalry men—of whom I am one. However, I assure you that 
your armed forces take their profession seriously; are as earnest, 
industrious, and competent as any equal number of civilians. We are 
interested in and we study each our own technical branch; while 
appreciating whole-heartedly and with admiration the zeal and 
efficiency of our brothers in arms belonging to the other units in the 
Service—here at home and throughout the Empire overseas—all 
bound with spontaneous loyalty to one another, under and in humble 
duty to His Majesty the King-Emperor. 

But not only in the regular forces of the Crown is that sense of 

_loyalty found. Linked thereby, united as one, the sons and daughters 
of the Empire when the supreme test of the Great War came were 
equal to every trial; they joined the national fighting and civil serv- 
ices, bore unmurmuringly the brunt, and emerged victorious; women, 
in heroism, rivalling—if not excelling—the men. 

Since victory came, many years have rolled by. What has victory 
given us? How do we stand? 

Some of our statesmen and leaders, enthusiastic and optimistic, 
as well as they might be, acclaimed the termination of hostilities as 
the glorious and welcome conclusion of a war which was to end all 
wars. The golden age had arrived, to stay with us eternally. 

We have waited long. The golden promise has not yet materialized. 
Still, do not let us accept the belief that all our efforts were futile; 
that our sacrifices were offered in vain. 

Truly, the fruit for which we hungered is not yet ripe for the 
gathering; but we were, perhaps, hasty and premature in expectation 
of reward; our disappointment may thus be the penalty of impatience, 
natural as that impatience might be and indeed was after relaxation 
from the long and almost intolerable strain. 

During those terrible years, humanity was shocked and shaken to 
a degree without precedent; mentally and morally, we are still un- 
balanced. Furthermore, the loss of our best and bravest has stripped 
from the world the flower and pride of its youth. Not only does our 
own Empire thus suffer; it is the plaint of every land and people 
whom the Great War touched. 

Those who today should have been in the prime of manhood, able 


and eager to join with brain, heart, and hand in the colossal task of — 


reconstruction are gone; before their work as citizens could even 
begin. 
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But though we deplore their loss and miss their cooperation, we 
must not let ourselves be mastered by despair. The work has to be 
carried on; and it is for the present young generation—with broad 
outlook and liberal education—to undertake the rebuilding of a 
broken world. 

To you, here, in this venerable center of universal knowledge is 
offered full opportunity of acquiring that breadth of outlook, and of 
assimilating the wisdom of ages past and present; to lay the founda- 
tion of a liberal education. 

Foundation, I say; meaningly; because education is never com- 
plete, self-education should continue while life lasts. 

It is on all of you who belong to the young and rising generation 
that the future of our civilization depends. You have got to fit your- 
selves, now, for the enterprise awaiting you. The responsibilities to be 
incurred will be heavy, but you dare not attempt to escape from them, 
they must be courageously undertaken and carried through with 
_ dogged determination. The labor, though severe, is honorable in 
the highest degree; yet, remember that you cannot expect recogni- 
tion by personal honors bestowed; you will have to set about the 
work in a spirit of aitruism, and the reward for your altruism will be 
the inwardly sure knowledge that so far as in you lies you have done 
your duty and have deserved success, even if success has not crowned 
your efforts. 

During the protracted course of that grim period of international 
strife many deplorable acts were committed, even by civilized nations 
and Christian peoples; their sanguinary and fratricidal disputes 
involving, in the quarrel, communities of other faiths and of culture 
less advanced. 

The prestige of the elder nations has been weakened thereby; for 
the more backward races see their would-be mentors fallen from the 
exalted moral standard which the mentors themselves erected. 

It will require much time to undo the harm thus brought about; to 
recover the ground lost; but faith and firm resolve can remedy the 
evil; and it is worth doing, because otherwise the future holds for 
us no hope. 

It should be recognized that human nature remains as it has ever 
been; kindly, on the whole, and well-disposed; faithful in friendship; 
manifesting admirable qualities of self-abnegation and of superb 
courage, in support of high ideals, or defense of kith and kin. Such 
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qualities may—it is true—become distorted, in grave crises, as when 
national existence is at stake; and may become exaggerated and 
changed, till marked by ferocity and even cruelty, in extreme trial; 
but, war at an end, old hatreds may be expected to weaken and 
gradually to disappear, though persisting longer between communi- 
ties than between individuals. 

The pity of it is that progress towards reconciliation is hampered 
and retarded by the fact that after a lengthy period of general in- 
sanity, such as was experienced in the years 1914-1918 and which 
has not even now been completely cured, each nation has difficulty 
in recognizing recovery of reason by other nations; hence arise 
suspicion and distrust. Thus fear is bred; and fear is an evil coun- 
sellor; it produces nothing better than a narrow nationalism; nation- 
alism disguised as—and mis-called—patriotism; but which is at 
bottom only selfish jealousy, and mutual suspicion. 

Nationalism is commonly held up to admiration; praised as a 
high—perhaps the highest—virtue; while internationalism—which 
is, in other words, generous sympathy with our fellow men—is often 
branded as a crime, a surrender, a betrayal of our own peculiar 
interests and rights. 

Until this view—this regrettable attitude—is altered, we cannot 
hope for any enduring amelioration in international relations. Let 
us adopt a broader view. 

It is frequently said that war is in accordance with the law of 
nature; that man has always fought and always will fight, that 
human nature cannot be changed. As I have already suggested— 
human nature is not a bad nature; it need not be changed, but it 
can be trained and guided—by education and example—to its 
betterment. 

From earliest days, in the evolution and rise of ‘‘Homo Sapiens,” 
competition has always been bitter. From the beginning, he found 
it cruelly hard to live; the strong arm was law, and only the fittest 
won through to survival. Man fought man; then family fought 
family; families combined, for defense or aggression; tribes resulted 
from the association of the families, and held their own for awhile 
against tribes similarly formed; till, eventually, tribes joined forces; 
and nations came into being. 

Nations now maintain internal peace and good order by means 
of their own organized police forces, who restrain personal and party 
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brawling. But as yet there are no international police; and nations 
continue to make war on each other, freely, and look on it as a matter 
of course. 

To an unprejudiced and dispassionate observer there can be, 
however, no obvious reason why the rational procedure which has 
resulted in the establishment of a happy social state by the fusion 
in amity of once hostile tribes should not be extended to the creation 
of a wide comity of nations, nations independent yet interdependent; 
a world federation or fellowship. The open hand concealing no 
weapon. 

And, in the end, war is not a satisfactory method of settling dis- 
putes. Ordeal by battle brings lasting benefit to neither combatant. 

What have availed the victories of Napoleon Bonaparte? Where 
are the permanent advantages resulting from the political and 
military combinations, the strategical triumphs, of Moltke and 
Bismarck? 

Wars have been usually waged—in olden days—for the spoils of 
victory; increase of territory; acquisition of wealth; even glory to the 
victor. That lust for expansion is not yet quite dead; but the glory 
of conquest is departing; its gains are Dead Sea fruit; its legacy 
revengeful memories alone; hardening hearts, perpetuating anger, 
and leading on to the dreary round of renewed wars. 

We earth-dwellers are prisoners on the planet, there is no way out; 
so since we cannot escape from the proximity of our neighbors, it is 
surely better to live with them as friends than as enemies. 

I am told, on good authority, that our globe can support human 
life for another two thousand million years or more. 

If the men of science are correct in their estimate, the Earth is 
still young; barely middle-aged; and mankind is in a very early stage 
of babyhood. What sort of creatures our remote descendants may 
be, in the World’s old age, or under what conditions they will exist, 
we cannot even guess. 

The old order changeth; the dragons of the prime have had their 
day; and, a thousand million years hence, evolution may have brought 
into being a type of humanity differing as widely from ourselves as 
the Deinotherium from the Dormouse. 

But our interests lie in the problems of today; political, social, 
economic; all of immediate urgency; the near not the distant future 
is our instant concern, and we should concentrate on that before 
it is too late. 
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There is danger in delay, for it seems likely that, unless an effort 
in the right direction—a successful effort—is made soon, the present 
social system will crumble in ruin; and many now alive may witness 
the hideous wreck. Then will loom the dreadful menace of the dark 
ages; returning, darker, black, universal in scope, long-lasting. 

At the present moment, many years after the close of the war 
which was to bring enduring peace'to all, we find the cleverest brains 
everywhere busily experimenting with new inventions for facilitating 
slaughter; building more horrible engines of destruction, brewing 
more atrocious poisons, designing more monstrous methods of mur- 
dering their fellow men and women. 

If war comes on us, the peaceful inhabitants of our so-called civilized 
communities—our women and children not excepted—will be as open 
to attack as the soldier in the field; for the convention that non- 
combatants are respected no longer obtains. 

Recent progress in science has now given to the machine the 
mastery over man its maker. Until lately, politicians and statesmen 
—who are the authors and the initiators of war—could feel safe in 
their own homes surrounded by their families. That happy security 
will be theirs no longer. 

The knowledge of this may perhaps bring to the statesman a 
warning sense of his responsibility. The choice lies with him. Will 
the hardness of his heart prevail; must the narrowness of his outlook 
persist until he is schooled by poison-gas and bomb; or will he some 
day call to mind the pact renouncing war as a solvent of differences; 
the pact, signed by sixty nations, but now forgotten or disregarded? 
Is it too much to believe that the human intellect is equal to the 
problem of designing a world State wherein neighbors can live without 
molestation; in collective security? It does not matter what the 
State is called; give it any name you please: League of Nations; 
Federated Nations; United States of the World. Why should there 
not be a world police; just as each nation has a national police force? 

Many former obstacles have been cleared away. Science has over- 
thrown barriers and given egress in all directions. Man is now able to 
navigate the atmosphere, plumb the deep seas, travel in three dimen- 
sions of space, move anywhere at a speed unimaginable to our fathers. 
Willingly or unwillingly, he has become a world-citizen; and the 
duties of that citizenship cannot be evaded; duties calling for the 
whole-hearted cooperation of every man and woman alive, joined in 
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mind and purpose to promote the good and the advancement of 
all. 

And machinery is ready to hand. The League of Nations is alive 
and active, while courts exist for determining and adjusting inter- 
national differences, judicial and financial. 

No nation, at heart, wants war; but in the course of history it has 
happened and is happening that ambitious leaders, inspired by a 
narrow nationalism, may exercise a compelling influence on impres- 
sionable and inexperienced youth to urge them on a path of promised 
glory. This, especially in countries which have suffered recent terri- 
torial loss or whose over-crowded population is looking for outlet, 
exerts a magnetic lure on immature minds. 

Dictators are, however, but ephemeral phenomena; they do not 
represent the democracy, the sovereignty of the people, whose com- 
mon sense is in the end the sole arbiter. 

Misunderstandings and petty quarrels between individuals often 
occur in even the happiest families; but they are composed amicably, 
without resort to knife or pistol. So should it be in the case of bicker- 
ing between nations. And in the same way that members of a family 
have equal rights, so it should be granted that nations have equality 
of status. No nation can be ostracized or held in a position of inferi- 
ority to its fellows. Any nation so treated will become an enemy, 
never a friend, of the international union; to which faith and trust 
are indispensable for its maintenance. 

But the world is in peril because of the lack of that faith. Govern- 
ments, distrusting treaty makers, no longer hold treaties in respect; 
regarding them as merely temporary make-shifts. Lasting agreement, 
permanent mutual understanding, have to be founded on truth and 
honesty. A pledged word ought to be as binding on the State as on the 
individual. In ordinary private life a partner to a contract is bound 
by law; the State should be bound by honor. 

A distinguished scholar and profound thinker, the President of 
Columbia University, in words spoken not long ago, has emphasized 
the fact that the fundamental evil in our day is the world-wide lack 
of confidence. 

He points out, too, that the nations of the world are now precisely 
where the thirteen American States were after they had gained 
independence and before they had organized a federal form of 
government. 
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In his opinion, world organization, world consultation, and co- 
operation are essential to world prosperity and international peace; 
as essential for the nations of the world today as for the thirteen 
independent, competitive, and self-centered States of America in the 
eighteenth century. 

I believe he is right. To my mind, his are wise words. When man- 
kind has matured in wisdom, it will be generally accepted that inter- 
national interests are inseparably interwoven. So I ask you young 
men to inculcate, by example and precept, this principle. Stead- 
fastly maintain your own national rights; but recognize the similar 
rights of other nations, as bound up with yours. 

When that is universally appreciated, such epithets as militarist 
and pacifist will disappear; obsolete, forgotten; and none of us will be 
afraid to stand forth and say—with Abou ben Adhem—‘ Write me 
as one that loves his fellow men.” 
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THE RESPONSIBILITY OF GOVERNMENTS AND PEOPLES: 


By THE HONORABLE CORDELL HULL 
Secretary of State of the United States 


It is a great satisfaction to me to be able to welcome in the name of 
the Government of the United States the distinguished members 
of the Third World Power Conference and the Second Congress of 
the International Commission on Large Dams. I assure you that it 
affords us genuine pleasure to have you as our guests in the nation’s 
capital. 

The subject of the development and use of power, the harnessing 
of the forces of nature to make them work for man, is of tremen- 
dous and increasing importance. Your meeting here in Washington 
is convincing proof of that assertion. 

Engineers in every specialized field, producers of fuel, operators 
of plants and distributors of power, and prominent government off- 
cials have come here from more than fifty nations for the purpose 
of meeting together to exchange technical knowledge, experiences, 
and opinions. 


Opportunities for Service Cited 


Power represents one of the largest single factors in any nation’s 
economic structure; for upon power depend to a large extent in- 
dustry, transportation, communications, and, to a growing degree, 
agriculture. And as the uses of power are extended to millions of 
people throughout the world, the influence upon society of this great 
expansion must have the careful consideration of us all. 

Those of you who are concerned with the the development of power 
technology, and those of you who are interested in the organization 
and use of power resources, have before you almost unlimited oppor- 
tunities for great service to mankind. Inventive and engineering 
genius have brought many of the luxuries of two decades ago within 
the reach of all today. Power and mechanical appliances conceived 
and produced by men of your training and experience are able to 
provide an even greater abundance of good things. 

But they also are capable of producing machines of destruction— 
engines of war. Unfortunately, a vastly disproportionate share of 
the skill and energy of scientists and statesmen alike is being devoted 


5 Address delivered before the Third World Power Conference and the Second Congress 
of the International Commission on Large Dams, Washington, D, C., September 7, 1936. 
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now in many parts of the world to the creation and organization 
of forces of destruction. 

Shall we allow this application of genius and energy to be dissipated 
in the agony of armed conflict, or shall we insist with all the deter- 
mination at our command that they be employed objectively in the 
pursuits of peace? Shall the brains of the world be used to lighten 
the burdens of man, or shall they be used for the grim purposes of 
war? 

The responsibility of maintaining peace in a world fraught with 
suspicion and fear, and torn by dangerous ambitions and conflicting 
political philosophies, rests not upon governments alone. This respon- 
sibility rests to even greater degree upon the shoulders of the thinking 
people of each land; people such as you who meet here to consider 
important matters common to every country. 

You meet in a spirit of friendly cooperation with no thought of 
chauvinism or political jealousy. You thus not only make progress 
in your own field of endeavor; you also advance the cause of peace. 
And the cause of peace is the cause of civilization; religion, science, 
culture, and social betterment only go forward in a world without war. 

Every war of the past has retarded the progress of civilization in 
direct proportion to the vigor with which it was pursued and the 
number of days, months, or years it has endured. Yet we find today a 
lamentable absence of appreciation by many responsible and influ- 
ential statesmen that these present warlike tendencies can only 
lead to a world holocaust. 


Urges Spreading of Lesson 


Are we in this supposedly enlightened age so stupid that we can- 
not read this awful lesson of history? I refuse to believe that we 
are. I am convinced that once this lesson is fully learned by the people 
of the world the unanimity of their response will secure to us the 
blessings of permanent peace. 

And it is your duty as well as mine to teach this lesson. The people 
of the world must learn that war is a cruel mill whose stones are the 
misled hope of national aggrandizement and the selfish ambitions 
of unscrupulous persons. 

The oil and fuel of that mill are furnished by the fear and hate 
which come from distrust and suspicion. The grain for that mill is — 
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the valiant, patriotic youth of the world, ready to carry out the 
orders of the leaders, who are too often reckless or ruthless. The grist 
from that mill is death—death to youth, death to hope, death to 
civilization! 

Accustomed as you are, as men of science or men of affairs, to deal 
with tangible things and with exact facts, you are essentially realists. 
I think the definition of realism as applied to international relations 
has greatly changed in the recent past. 

From the end of the World War up to a short time ago, those who 
labored to bring about the settlement of differences among nations 
by peaceful means were termed impractical idealists. The realists 
were those who put no faith in those efforts for the peaceful settle- 
ment of international disputes. They refused to believe in the possible 
effectiveness of this work for peace, and held that it was futile to 
attempt to settle differences between nations except by the judg- 
ment of the sword. 


“Fabric of Peace Worn Thin”’ 


But today the true realist in international affairs knows that, in the 
face of present threats, our efforts to devise ways and means of pre- 
serving the peace must be redoubled. The true realist is he who 
knows that the fabric of peace has been worn perilously thin; that 
if it is again torn asunder by the bloody hands of war it may never 
be repaired. 

I spoke a moment ago of the great responsibility of governments 
and peoples to preserve the peace. In all history the weight of that 
responsibility has never been so great as at this hour. 

The world has countless times in the past known the horror and 
destruction of war. In each case it has labored back to the sanity of 
peace, sometimes quickly, sometimes only after long dark years of 
struggle. But the wars of the past, with the exception of the world 
conflict which began in 1914, give us no basis for judging the effects 
of a war of the future. 

If war comes upon us, it will be fought not alone by uniformed 
armies and navies but by the entire populations of the countries 
involved. Airplanes, poison gas, and other modern fighting equip- 
ment of which we can only conjecture would make the world a veri- 
table inferno. 
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A general war now would set loose forces that would be beyond 
control—forces which might easily bring about a virtual destruction 
of modern political thought, with all its achievements, and possibly 
a veritable shattering of our civilization. 


Calls for Sane Perspective 


Our one hope is that the governments and peoples of the world 
may fully realize the solemn responsibility which rests upon them 
all and that realistic envisaging of the inevitable consequences will 
prevent their flying at each other’s throats no matter how great may 
be their impulses and the fancied incentives. 

There exists today an unparalleled opportunity for those nations 
and groups which look forward with clear vision to bring about an 
early return to sane perspectives and relationships based upon full 
comprehension that the members of the family of nations must live 
together amicably and work together in peace or be broken in an 
utterly destructive misuse of the power and the instruments which, 
properly used, bear beneficial witness to the amazing constructive 
capacity of mankind. 

I cannot too strongly urge that, with the great capacity which you 
possess and the influence which you can wield, you, the members 
of this congress, and your associates in every land, bend your efforts 
unceasingly toward perfecting programs of methods for the preserva- 
tion and promotion of peace. I urge that you insist that the products 
of your constructive thought and efforts be devoted to constructive 
ends. 


— —— 
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EUROPE AT THE CROSSROADS® 


By Kamit KRorra 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of Czechoslovakia 


In the speech which I had the honor of making some time ago in the 
Foreign Affairs Committees of the Chamber of Deputies and Senate, 
I discussed the situation which had arisen through the denunciation 
of the Locarno Treaty by Germany on the 7th of March last, and I 
formulated the Czechoslovak standpoint towards that grave event. 

On that occasion I confined myself to a juridical and political 
analysis of the questions connected with a breach of the Locarno 
agreements, then in the forefront of public interest everywhere, and 
left it to a later opportunity to deal with the situation as a whole, and 
to outline our standpoint to the events taking place abroad and to 
the questions which concern Czechoslovakia. 

When Dr. Bene, the then Minister of Foreign Affairs and now 


- President of the Republic, opened his speech on foreign affairs on the 


5th of November, 1935, he characterized the situation as follows: 


After several years of labor on the part of the Disarmament 
Conference, we have to confess that it has so far been found 
impossible to arrive at agreement in regard to armaments, and 
that the individual States are once again compelled to devote 
vast effort and great financial outlay first and foremost to the 
organization of their armies. After difficult negotiations under- 
taken with the object of gaining fresh guarantees of security and 
peace on the basis of the pacts of security already concluded in 
Europe, we can only record partial success in this work, while on 
the other hand we find ourselves quite unexpectedly in the midst 
of a war which is raging, it is true, on the African Continent, but 
which also casts its grave shadows upon the continent of Europe. 
This conflict has resulted, too, in serious differences between the 
European Great Powers and has culminated for the first time in 
the sixteen years’ existence of the League of Nations in collective 
action by almost all the members of the Geneva institution 
against another member, against Italy, designated by the Coun- 
cil of the League as the aggressor, and thus falling under the 
sanctions laid down in Article 16 of the League Covenant. 


Today, when we examine the situation as it has now developed 
following the unsuccessful effort made by Sir Samuel Hoare and 


6 Speech delivered before the Foreign Affairs Committee of both Houses of the National 
Assembly, May 28, 1936. Reprinted by permission from Czechoslovak Sources and Docu- 
ments, No, 10, 1936. 
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M. Laval to bring about peace in Abyssinia, following the occupation 
of the Rhineland by Germany, the victory of the Italian expedition 
in Abyssinia, and the promulgation of an Italian Empire of Abys- 
sinia, it is impossible to hide the fact that the events which have 
occurred since the last speech made by Dr. Bene& as Foreign Minister 
have not improved the international situation, but on the contrary 
have introduced new and grave elements of disquiet into the life of 
the nations of Europe. In the course of those six months we have seen 
that a State, for whose security a great majority of the members 
of the League of Nations gave their voices, has been compelled to 
abandon its resistance, we have seen that a unilateral breach of 
international obligations has not been made good, and we have seen 
in this last fact what a dangerous réle in international politics can be 
played by the element of surprise. 

All these happenings, combined with the economic crisis that has for 
a number of years weighed so heavily upon Europe, veil the political 
horizon and the prospects for the future in dark gloom. It would, of 
course, be wrong to see only the dark sides of the prevailing situation, 
and to shut our eyes to several bright points which are to be per- 
ceived. We must not, however, be blind to the fact that the present 
international situation, though perhaps it does not arouse fears of 
immediate serious conflict, lays upon us the duty of the utmost 
vigilance. 


The Italo-Abyssinian Conflict 


The war between Italy and Abyssinia which broke out last autumn 
and called forth, as is well known, sanctions on the part of the League 
of Nations against Italy, came to an end this spring as far as opera- 
tions in the field are concerned. After several decisive military suc- 
cesses, the Italian army scattered the remnants of the defeated 
Abyssinian troops and entered Addis Ababa, the capital, which the 
Emperor of Abyssinia had already abandoned. The Supreme 
Fascist Council and the Italian Cabinet Council proclaimed on 
May 9gth the annexation of Abyssinia, and the King of Italy assumed 
for himself and his successors the title of Emperor of Abyssinia. 

Thus the warlike conflict between Italy and Abyssinia, after hold- 
ing the world in suspense for more than six months, ended with the 
defeat of Abyssinia, and will now, when the Italians are no longer 
faced with any organized armies, have considerable effect upon the 
future development of foreign policy. 


ee 
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At the beginning of last year, as is well known, M. Laval, the 
French Premier, and Signor Mussolini signed at Rome a protocol 
which settled questions at issue between Italy and France, and 
included an agreement on Central European policy. At Stresa on 
the 11th to 14th April, 1935, a further agreement was arrived at 
between those Powers and England, in which England, France, and 
Italy took a joint stand against the armament of Germany and 
expressed themselves in favor of the negotiation of an Eastern and a 
Danubian Pact. A breach was made in this so-called ‘‘Stresa Front” 
by the Italo-Abyssinian conflict, in which, as is well known, both 
England and France opposed the aggressor. The attempt made by 
Sir Samuel Hoare and M. Laval to contribute to a settlement of the 
conflict by peace proposals in December, 1935, failed, both the parties 
at war rejecting these proposals. This involved a failure of the 
attempt to restore the Stresa Front, that is, agreement between 
England, France, and Italy. Although France was inclined, even after 
_ these failures, to assist in settling the dispute, no further attempts 
at conciliation were made, particularly since France was fully 
occupied with the matter of Germany’s entry into the Rhine zone. 
Thus the end of the Abyssinian war finds the Powers most concerned 
in different positions, and for the present it cannot be said that these 
Great Powers have made any substantial approach towards one 
another. Such, at any rate, was the impression given by the last 
meeting of the Council of the League of Nations which was held on 
the 12th May, that is, since the annexation of Abyssinia, for the 
Council merely decided unanimously to reassemble on the 15th 
June and to make no change for the present in the measure jointly 
adopted by the member States of the League. In other words, they 
decided to uphold the sanctions. 

The decision for common action by the members of the League 
of Nations against Italy was taken by the Council of the League on 
7th October, 1935, when the Council declared that the Italian Gov- 
ernment by commencing warlike operations against Abyssinia, a 
member of the League, had violated Article 12 of the Covenant of 
the League, according to which no member of the League may begin 
a war with another member as long as the consideration of the 
dispute commenced before the Council has not been completed. 
From that moment, then, all the members of the League of Nations 
had the right and the duty to apply sanctions according to Article 16 
against Italy, for the Covenant provides that a unanimous decision 
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on the part of the State members of the Council that some State 


has violated the Covenant ipso facto signifies the application of the 
sanctions without any further resolutions. 

By the decision of the Assembly of the League of Nations of the 
gth-11th October, 1935, fifty members of the Assembly adopted the 
same standpoint as the Council, and accepted a recommendation 
that the members of the Assembly should appoint a co-ordinating 
committee for the application of the sanctions under Article 16 of the 
Covenant. This committee at once took up its functions, and 
adopted the first measures for carrying out the sanctions. According 
to the report of the committee of experts of the League of Nations, 
submitted to the League at the beginning of February last, fifty-two 
States participated in the prohibition of the import of arms to Italy, 
fifty-two took part in the financial sanctions, fifty in the prohibition 
of the import of merchandise to Italy, while fifty-one States adopted 
‘ the prohibition of the export of certain goods to Italy. 

Czechloslovakia’s attitude to the Italo-Abyssinian conflict was 
formulated as early as the 5th November, 1935, by Dr. Bene¥, the 
then Minister of Foreign Affairs, in the following terms: ‘‘Czecho- 
slovakia is neutral in this question and will remain so; she does not 
interfere in the actual dispute between Italy and Abyssinia, nor will 
interfere in the future. In so far as she is compelled directly or 
indirectly to deal with the dispute in any way, she does so solely 
and exclusively on the basis of decisions made at Geneva by the 
League of Nations and binding on all members of the League.” 

Czechoslovakia has remained faithful to this standpoint through- 
out the whole conflict. We have fulfilled, and continue to fulfil, the 
obligations which arise for us out of our membership of the League 
of Nations, striving at the same time to maintain not only an abso- 
lutely correct but also a friendly attitude towards Italy. As a State 
which does not desire to, and indeed cannot, surrender the advantages 
accruing to it from the League of Nations, we could not of course 
allow our actions to deny the principles of collective security and 
assistance, the application of which we might one day be called upon 
to ask for ourselves. Being members of the League of Nations we 
could not act otherwise than according to the duty laid upon us by 
the Covenant. We cannot direct our course by a double type of 
morality—one system for ourselves and a second one for others. 
The League of Nations although it was unable to fulfil all its tasks 
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as we should have wished and according to the valid decisions made 
at Geneva, is a political reality with which the Great Powers reckon 
for the protection of their interests and with which we too must 
reckon. If we have no more perfect international institution for the 
present than is the League of Nations, we have at least it. 

I hope that our standpoint will be everywhere understood. From 
the very outset of the Italo-Abyssinian conflict we sincerely desired 
to see the obstacles to an understanding removed by agreement 
among the Great Powers. In the present situation we desire nothing 
more than to see England and France speedily arrive at an under- 
standing with Italy, with due regard, of course, also to the interests 
and the fate of the League of Nations and we hope that such under- 
standing will result in the speedy restoration of normal conditions. 
In the meantime we await the final decision of Geneva and shall 
loyally act according to it. 


Negotiations with Germany 


In the speech which I made on the 17th March last I described the 
events leading up to the military occupation of the demilitarized 
zone by Germany, what were the first reactions to this obvious 
breach of the Peace Treaty, and what standpoint we took to that 
unfortunate event. Today I will attempt to outline in brief the 
further development of events. 

The Council of the League of Nations, to which the matter had 
been referred by the French and Belgian Governments, passed on the 
19th March last, in the presence of German delegates who had been 
invited to the deliberations, the following resolution: 


The Council of the League of Nations declares, in response to 
the application made by Belgium and France on the 8th March, 
1936, that the German Government has violated Article 43 of 
the Treaty of Versailles by allowing military detachments to 
occupy the zone demilitarized under Article 42 et seq. of the 
Peace Treaty and the Locarno agreements. The Council requests 
the secretary-general to inform the signatory Powers without 
delay of this its resolution. 


The English, Belgian, French, and Italian Governments by mutual 
agreement on the basis of this resolution then handed a comprehen- 
sive memorandum to the German Government. It is essential to deal 
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in somewhat more detail with that memorandum, for it is an impor- 


tant basis for further negotiation. 

In the introductory paragraphs of the memorandum the Powers 
state that a conscientious observance and fulfilment of treaties is a 
fundamental principle of international life and a condition for the 
preservation of peace that, according to the existing principles of 
international law, no State has the right, without the consent of the 
contracting parties, to release itself from the obligations of a treaty 
or to alter its terms, and the action of Germany in violating the 
Treaty of Versailles and the Treaty of Locarno is in conflict with 
those principles. In subsequent paragraphs the Powers state that 
they regard the provisions of the Locarno Treaty as still valid, and 
that they have empowered the general staffs of their armies to enter 
into touch with one another and make technical preparations for 
defense against unprovoked attack. The Great Powers recommend 
Germany to submit her objections to the validity of the Locarno 
agreements to the Permanent Court of International Justice at 
The Hague. 

For the intervening period before agreement between Germany 
and the Powers should be arrived at, the memorandum demanded 
the following provisional measures on the part of Germany: 

1. All movement of troops.and material into the demilitarized 
zone to be stopped. 

2. No military formations in that area to be increased beyond the 
footing of the 7th March, 1936, 

3. No fortifications or aerodromes to be established in the demili- 
tarized zone. 

The French and Belgian Governments in their turn undertook that 
during the period in question they would cease the dispatch of troops 
to the frontiers. The Powers further stated that they were considering 
the dispatch of an international armed corps into a zone which would 
extend twenty kilometers to the east of the Belgian and French 
frontiers, and the establishment of an international commission to 
superintend the observance of the military conditions imposed upon 
Germany. 

If the German Government, continued the memorandum, accepted 
the conditions of the Great Powers, Germany would be able to take 
part in a conference, the program of which would include the pro- 
posals made by the German Chancellor on the 7th March, 1936, a 
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change in the Rhine Statute and the agreement for mutual aid con- 
cluded among the Locarno Powers, open to all the signatories of 
Locarno, and designed to increase that security. 

As regards Belgium, France, Great Britain, and Italy, the designed 
increase in security was, according to the memorandum to be attained 
in particular by a provision for mutual aid, by a guaranty of speedy 
action on the part of the signatories in case of need, and by technical 
preparations for such measures as would ensure a carrying out of the 
obligations undertaken. 

In a further section of the memorandum the Great Powers outlined 
the program of a coming great international conference, the agenda 
of which would include: 

I. an agreement concerning a precise and effective system of 
collective security with special reference to the question of how to 
apply the provisions of Article 16 of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations, 

2. disarmament, 

3. improvement of economic relations between the different 
countries, 

4. the question of agreement concerning non-aggression between 
Germany, Austria, and Czechoslovakia, and the question of the entry 
of Germany into the League of Nations, and a possible revision of the 
Covenant of the League. 

The memorandum is plainly a work of compromise, and its great 
importance lies in the fact that England, Belgium, France, and Italy 
publicly manifested their unity in the questions which arose through 
the occupation of the Rhineland by Germany. By publicly proclaim- 
ing the Treaty of Locarno as still valid, by announcing a collabora- 
tion of their general staffs in the event of an unprovoked attack, and 
by expressing themselves in favor of preserving the existing system 
of security until a new one can be elaborated, they contributed in no 
small measure to a pacification of perturbed public opinion. More- 
over the memorandum signifies, of course, that the Great Powers 
were willing, on certain conditions, to negotiate with Germany for a 
new adjustment of security on the basis of the German proposals. 

The demands of the Western Powers that Germany should submit 
the dispute to the decision of the International Court at The Hague, 
that she should not fortify the occupied zone, and that she should 
consent to the dispatch of international troops to the German frontier 
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zone, were, according to the interpretation given them by Mr. 
Anthony Eden, the British Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, in 
the House of Commons on the 26th of March last, only meant as 
proposals and not as an ultimatum or dictate, so that the German 
Government could put forward their counter proposals. 
Discussing the pact of non-aggression in the West Mr. Eden said: 
The scheme is that there should be, as suggested by the Ger- 
man Chancellor, a number of non-aggression pacts; that in 
Western Europe these non-aggression pacts should be guaran- 
teed by Britain and Italy. That is the German Chancellor’s 
scheme; but over and above that, in our own proposals there 
will be pacts of mutual assistance between the Powers of West- 
ern Europe which would differ from Locarno in this: that the 
guarantees would be reciprocal, and that we should share with 
others in the guarantees as well as in the risks. Those mutual . 
assistance pacts would, of course, be open to all the signatories . 
of Locarno including Germany. 


This interpretation by the British Foreign Secretary of the German . 
proposal of a new Locarno gives that proposal unusual importance. 
It obviously means that England was ready in case of a European | 
conflict to undertake under certain conditions to render help, and | 
that she would claim analogous help for herself from the European ~ 
Powers on the basis of agreements. This would be a substantial — 
departure from the Locarno Treaty. Whereas in that Treaty England ~ 
was merely one of the guarantors with Italy of the French and Bel- | 
gian frontiers, she would now be ready to guarantee not merely the 
Belgian and French frontiers but also those of Italy and Germany on 
condition that those Powers mutually undertook to guarantee each ~ 
others’ frontiers and the frontiers of England. 

In addition to the points of general importance, we are interested 
in the fact that the program of international conferences includes 
also the question of pacts of non-aggression between Czechoslovakia 
and Germany. To this it may be added that it will be the endeavor of 
Czechoslovakia, in case of negotiations with Germany for insuring 
the frontiers of her neighbors, to conduct these negotiations on a 
European basis, that is, in combination with negotiations for insur- 
ing the frontiers of Germany’s western neighbors. It may be recalled 
that a similar endeavor was made during the negotiations for the 
Locarno Treaty. 

This effort on the part of Czechoslovakia is based, on the one 
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hand, on the conviction that peace in Europe is indivisible, that is, 
that a threat to the frontiers of any European State whatsoever is a 
grave menace to peace throughout Europe, and on the other hand, on 
the fact that Czechoslovakia like Poland is already a partner in a 
system of security in the west by virtue of her guaranty treaty with 
France concluded at Locarno on the 16th October, 1925. 

The attitude taken by Germany to the plan of the Locarno Powers 
is well known: Germany rejected the conditions laid down in the 
memorandum according to which further negotiations were to be 
opened, on the ground that such negotiations would mean a continu- 
ation of the old acts of discrimination intolerable to a great nation, 
and represent an attempt to subject Germany to a new unequal 
treatment as compared with other countries. Germany further 
expressed the opinion that a genuine and lasting peace can only be 
based on the free will of nations enjoying equal rights, and she 
expressed her readiness to submit new proposals to be sent to the 
British Government. 

The promised answer was handed to the British Government on 
the 1st of April last. In the first part of the document Germany 
appeals to her right to equality of status with the other nations, 
explains from her standpoint why she was justified in occupying the 
Rhineland with her military forces, rejects the suggestion of sub- 
mitting the dispute to the International Court, protests against 
the proposed collaboration of the general staffs, and develops a 
peace plan of her own. That peace plan, according to the German 
proposal, would be carried out in three stages. The first period, 
lasting about four months, would be devoted to gradually calming 
the atmosphere, and elucidating the procedure for the negotiations 
to be initiated. The Germans would be prepared to give the assur- 
ance that they would not undertake any reinforcement of their 
troops in the Rhineland during that period, and would not move 
their troops closer to the Belgian and French frontiers, provided the 
Belgian and French Governments acted similarly. The carrying 
out of these guarantees of security would be entrusted to a frontier 
commission, composed of representatives of the western Powers 
and representatives of neutral States. The second period would be 
devoted to actual negotiations for the conclusion of a pact of non- 
aggression or security between France and Belgium on the one part 
and Germany on the other for a term of twenty-five years. Germany 
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would agree to this pact being guaranteed by England and Italy and 
she is ready to accept the obligation of military aid which would 
accrue from the conclusion of the pact. 

Czechoslovakia is directly touched by section 17 of the German 
memorandum by which the declaration made by the German Chan- 
cellor on 7th March last, in which he spoke of a pact of non-aggression 
with Germany’s Eastern neighbors, is supplemented to the extent 
that Germany expresses her willingness to enter into negotiations 
for pacts of non-aggression with the States on her southeastern 
and northeastern frontiers, thus removing the misunderstanding 
as if Germany had taken up a different attitude in the question of 
the security of Czechoslovakia and Austria from that which she had 
adopted in regard to the security of her other neighbors on the east. 

Comparing the German answer with the proposals made in the 
memorandum presented by England, Belgium, France, and Italy, 
we see that Germany declines to accept the conditions as formulated 
in the memorandum, but that, on the other hand, her suggestions 
concerning the organization of security on the east and west make 
some approach to the basis on which the Great Powers signified 
their willingness to enter upon further negotiations. 

The German reply was received, as was to be expected, with 
reserve, for it failed to satisfy in several points. The French objec- 
tions have been formulated in a lengthy note sent on the 8th April 
to the Governments of Belgium, Britain, and Italy, and the note 
was accompanied by a peace plan and the French view concerning a 
rehabilitation of economic conditions. This is a comprehensive 
document, elaborated with profound knowledge of the matter, and 
containing many very notable suggestions. The note deals in detail 
with the German reply to accusations of a violation of rights, re- 
proaches Germany with not desiring in any way to meet the demands 
of the other Locarno Powers, defines the view of the French Govern- 
ment on the question of collective security and mutual assistance, 
and demands a security that is supported by guarantees for the 
countries bordering on Germany and for Russia. 

The French note, although on the whole it regards the German 
answer to the memorandum as unsatisfactory, does not represent a 
definitive rejection of the German proposals. The series of questions 
put in the note as well as the circumstance that France has put 
orward a plan of her own against the German one, bear witness to 
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the fact that the French Government is willing to enter upon further 
negotiations. An expression of this tendency—which has moreover 
been emphasized by England ever since the beginning of the conflict 
—was seen in the resolution passed by the Locarno Powers on roth 
April last, when England, Belgium, France, and Italy declared that 
the German reply made no contribution to a renewal of the confi- 
dence essential for the immediate commencement of negotiations, 
but that it would be advisable to elucidate several points in the 
German reply, especially those dealt with in the French note. The 
Powers further agreed that the general staff discussions, which they 
reported to Germany in their memorandum, should commence on 
the 15th April. These general staff talks have actually taken place 
as between the English, French, and Belgian staffs, but no represen- 
tatives of the Italian general staff were present. The questions which 
it was announced the British Government had to ask were also 
submitted to the German Government through the British Ambas- 
sador in Berlin. These questions refer to all points on which the 
- previous proposals of the two parties substantially differed. So far 
the German answer to these questions has not yet been received. 

As will be seen, the Great Powers have not got very far in the 
discussion of the dispute with Germany. Since the occupation of the 
Rhineland by German troops more than two and half months have 
elapsed, and negotiations have proceeded no further than to a pre- 
liminary exchange of views. It would be great optimism to contend 
that this is a splendid result, but in the sphere of foreign politics 
patience is more essential than perhaps anywhere else. 

Notwithstanding the meager outcome, the negotiations so far 
have produced one or two positive facts which deserve emphasis. 
In the first place all the decisions made have been arrived at by 
agreement among the interested Powers, and in particular agreement 
between England and France has been preserved and publicly 
manifested. Secondly the necessity has been universally recognized 
of replacing the system of Locarno agreements by a new system of 
security and of solving at the same time in that connection the 
question of the security of Czechoslovakia and Austria. Finally 
Germany herself has expressed her willingness to enter the League of 
Nations, and says that is is part of her plan to solve not only the 
political questions that remain open but also the questions centering 
round the economic recovery of Europe. 
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Should an agreement be arrived at in the near future between the 
League and Italy, it is possible to hope that negotiations with 
Germany will progress more rapidly and successfully. 


Central Europe: The HodZa Plan, the Rome Pact, 
the Little Entente 


Up to the year 1929 the whole world enjoyed economic prosperity. 
Even the Central European States, although for the most part only 
recently established on their own territories and only then beginning 
to function as independent units, gave during this period of prosperity 
proofs that their political and economic existence was fully justified. 
It is only natural that the economic crisis which so profoundly 
affected countries whose territories had for centuries represented 
well-proven economic entities should have still more seriously shaken 
the economic organism of new States. When we see how even the 
big and economically powerful States, at the first onset of a currency 
devaluation crisis, introduced a system of exchange restrictions, 
strove to remedy the unfavorable character of their trade balance by 
limiting imports and by preventing the free outflow of exchange, 
how they suffered, and still suffer, through inability to find work for 
their millions of unemployed, we cannot wonder that all these things 
caused even greater losses to the smaller States, especially those 
which had not had time to accumulate reserves enough to sustain 
them through the period of emergency. 

Since one of the external signs of the crisis, at least in the early 
stages, was an unusual decline in agricultural prices, countries in 
which agricultural output is one of the main economic factors natu- 
rally suffered twofold. It stands to reason that measures which such 
countries were compelled to take to alleviate the crisis had to be more 
radical than those adopted elsewhere, but that this again hindered 
the normal interchange of goods with other countries dependent 
upon that interchange. 

The economic crisis gave a considerable impulse to the idea that 
much could be gained by economic cooperation in Central Europe, 
and that one of the causes of the aggravated severity of the crisis in 
that part of the Continent could be eliminated. Czechoslovakia has 
always been in favor of such cooperation, but she desired a purely 
economic cooperation, free of all specific political influences from 
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whatever quarter they might come; she wished Yugoslavia and 
Rumania to be partners, and she desired first to secure the approval 
of the Western European Great Powers, that is, not only of France 
and Great Britain, but also of Germany and Italy. 

I will make only a brief reference to the more important schemes 
put forward: 

1. The plan of the French Government of 1931 proposed the 
establishment of a Central Sales Bureau for Central European grain, 
with special advantages for Austria, an international agreement 
among the industries, and loans for the Central European States. 

2. The Tardieu plan of 1932 included a proposal for preference 
among the Central European States for both agricultural and in- 
dustrial output. This plan failed because only the small States of 
Central Europe and not the Great Powers were to participate in the 
preferences. 

3. Following the failure of the Tardieu plan, the Lausanne Con- 
ference in July, 1932, appointed a Committee entrusted with the 


task of elaborating for the European Commission of Study proposals 


for the economic rehabilitation of Central and Eastern Europe. The 
committee met at Stresa early in September, 1932, and drew up a 
series of recommendations. Among other things they recommended 
the conclusion of an agreement for the disposal of Central and East- 
ern European grain. The proposal for this agreement was based on 
the idea that the Central European States should, by means of 
bilateral treaties, either grant preferences in favor of this grain, or 
should contribute to the so-called ‘‘Revalorization Fund” which 
was to be established. 

The European Commission of Study in October, 1932, accepted the 
recommendations of the Stresa Conference, but they were not put 
into effect. Only two treaties granting preferences to Austria were 
concluded. These were the Franco-Austrian commercial agreement 
of 29th December, 1932, under which France granted preferences in 
favor of Austrian timber, and the Polish Austrian agreement of 11th 
November, 1933, under which Poland granted preferences in favor of 
a number of Austrian industrial products. 

4. The Italian plan of 1933 recommended for Central Europe a 
preferential system by means of bilateral agreements not only for 
certain categories of agricultural products but also for industrial 
output with, however, certain limitations which proved the death 
of the plan. 
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The failure of these schemes, which had the support of the Great 
Powers, shows how difficult it is to solve the problem of economic 
cooperation in Central Europe. The difficulties lie in the circumstance 
that the questions to be solved are complicated not only from the 
economic but also from the political angle, that is to say, for the 
reason that the economic problem of Central Europe has also an 
important political aspect. 

The Czechoslovak Government is well aware of this fact, and 
therefore collaborates with the Yugoslav and Rumanian Govern- 
ments with the object of making the Little Entente alliance, origi- 


nally a political alliance, into an economic alliance too. By the. 


establishment of an Economic Council of the Little Entente, and 
the elaboration of a plan for the economic rapprochement of the 
States of the Little Entente—a plan which is now being system- 
atically carried out—a basis was formed which can prove the starting 
point for their collaboration in the economic sphere with the other 
Central European States. 

It was on this basis that the Czechoslovak Prime Minister, Dr. 
HodzZa, in his then function of Minister of Foreign Affairs, began 
early this year a series of consultations on economic collaboration in 
Central Europe. The Prime Minister has himself formulated on more 
than one occasion his views of Central Europe in this connection, 
and I shall therefore confine myself to the main outlines of his 
observations. 

Visible elements of Central European economic consolidation, 
says Dr. HodzZa, already exist in the form of cooperation between 
several groups of States, as illustrated by the efforts made by the 
Baltic States, the Little Entente, the States of the Rome bloc, and 
those of the Balkan bloc. It is essential first of all to devote attention 
to economic rapprochement between the States of the Little Entente 
and those of the Rome Pact, that is, the Danubian States. It is 
advisable to proceed from the partial to the general in this case, for 
the reason that the fate of Central European economic consolidation 
rests upon agreement between Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, and 
Rumania on the one side, and Hungary and Austria on the other. 

These States should agree upon the following minimum program: 

I. not to increase the existing customs duties, and not to levy 
duties on goods that have hitherto been exempt from duty, 

2. to maintain the status quo, that is, not to worsen the conditions 
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for mutual exchange of merchandise, and to preserve the preferences 
already granted. 

HodZa’s ideas found an echo in the lecture given by Dr. Kurt von 
Schuschnigg, the Austrian Chancellor, on the occasion of his visit to 
Prague on the 16th of January last. Discussing plans for economic 
cooperation in Central Europe, the Austrian Chancellor said: 

Attempts at a regional solution in the sphere of commercial policy 
are to be seen not only in the agreement of the States of the Little 
Entente for the establishment of their Economic Council, but also 
in the Rome tripartite agreements which may well become a factor 
of the regeneration of Central European economy. The building up of 
close economic collaboration among the neighboring Danubian 
States is an essential primary condition of economic rehabilitation. 
This goal can best be reached in stages by the path of economic 
association and understanding among these countries to the absolute 
exclusion of the political side. It has been shown that the granting of 
mutual preferences is possible, is effective, and useful. 

Dr. HodZa availed himself of the Austrian Chancellor’s visit to 
Prague to discuss with him several questions of interest to both 
countries, particularly questions of an economic nature. Both agreed 
that it was in the interests of the two States that the negotiations for 
a commercial treaty between Czechoslovakia and Austria should be 
concluded as speedily as possible, that the treaty of conciliation and 
arbitration signed some years ago should be prolonged and steps 
taken to extend its provisions. 

At the beginning of February last the Prime Minister paid a visit 
to Paris where he was in touch with the leading personalities con- 
cerned with French foreign policy, and informed them of his views on 
the questions of the consolidation of conditions in Central Europe. 
In Paris the Premier also met M. Titulescu, the Rumanian Minister 
of Foreign Affairs, and the chairman of the Balkan Entente, M. 
Rudshi Aras, the Turkish Foreign Minister. 

On the 22nd-24th of February Dr. HodZa paid a visit to Belgrade 
and conferred with Dr. Stoyadinovié, the Yugoslav Premier. The 
two Premiers, with the approval of the Rumanian Foreign Minister, 
agreed that experts representing the governments of their three 
countries should, on the occasion of the conference of the Economic 
Council of the Little Entente at Prague, discuss the concrete pro- 
posals put forward by Dr. HodZa, and this was done on the 7th-8th 
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of March last. The consultations of the experts will be continued 
in due course. 

During the visit of the Austrian Chancellor, Dr. von Schuschnigg, 
to Prague, the Czechoslovak Premier, as already noted, conferred 
with him concerning the commercial treaty for which negotiations 
had for some considerable time been proceeding in Vienna. Early in 
March the Prime Minister visited Vienna to return the visit paid by 
the Chancellor to Prague, and on this occasion the two statesmen 
signed on the roth March a protocol in which it was stated that they 
had examined the progress made in the negotiations, had come to 
agreement on outstanding points, and decided that the treaty should 
include preferences according to the recommendations made by the 
Stresa Conference. 

The commercial treaty between Czechoslovakia and Austria 
which was signed on the 2nd April, 1936, is an important and exten- 
sive document which has taken the place of the already obsolete 
treaty of the year 1921. The treaty, which settles all the open ques- 
tions of economic contact between the two countries, includes on the 
part of Austria preferential treatment for a number of Czechoslovak 
agricultural products, while Czechoslovakia in return grants prefer- 
ences for certain Austrian industrial output. 

The negotiations themselves, and then the signature of the treaty, 
attracted great attention on the part of public opinion both here and 
abroad. The German Government has even made a protest against 
the preferences which Czechoslovakia and Austria have granted one 
another reciprocally, on the ground that they were granted without 
agreement with Germany. The Czechoslovak Government, recog- 
nizing the interest which all countries, with whom Czechoslovakia 
has concluded commercial treaties based on most-favored-nation 
treatment, have in the Czechoslovak-Austrian treaty, informed them 
of the contents of that treaty and asked for their consent to the 
preferences. This request was also made to the German Government, 
but a reply has not yet been received. 


The Rome Protocols 


Shortly after the occupation of the Rhineland by Germany an 
event occurred of importance for Central Europe: the conclusion of 
the supplementary protocols to the Rome protocols of the year 1934. 
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Three such supplementary protocols were signed on 23rd March last 
by Signor Mussolini, the Italian Premier, Dr. von Schuschnigg, the 
Austrian Chancellor, and M. Gémbés, the Hungarian Premier. In 
the first of them the Premiers express their satisfaction at the favor- 
able results produced by the continued collaboration of their three 
governments in the cause of preservation of peace and of the economic 
adjustment of Europe, they confirm their determination to abide 
faithfully by the undertakings binding Italy, Austria, and Hungary, 
and they decide to constitute themselves into a group and to establish 
for this purpose a standing organ for mutual consultation. 

In the second supplementary protocol the representatives of the 
three States respectively confirm their resolution not to undertake 
any important political action concerning the Danubian question 
with the government of any third State without previously consulting 
the other two governments that signed the Rome protocols of 17th 
March, 1934. Although all the three governments are completely 
unanimous in their view of the value of an expansion of economic 
contacts with the other Danubian States, they realize that an in- 
tensification of those contacts is possible only by means of bilateral 
agreements. 

The third supplementary protocol contains the resolution that 
the standing organ for mutual consultation shall be composed of the 
Foreign Ministers of the three signatory States. This organ will 
meet periodically, and at times when all the three governments 
regard a meeting as advisable. 

The countries of the so-called ‘‘Rome bloc’’ have, it will be seen, 
laid down in these supplementary protocols hard and fast rules for 
the mutual contacts the foundations of which were laid by the Rome 
protocols as early as March, 1934. 

It is of interest to us that what has happened in this case is similar 
to the action of the Little Entente in constituting its Statute of Organi- 
zation. One of the very important provisions of the protocols in 
that the three States have founded their standing organ for mutual 
consultation, and that the meetings of this new organ are to be 
obligatory within certain but not actually defined periods. Not 
less important is the provision that none of the States of this group 
may enter upon important political negotiations with the government 
of a third State without previous agreement with the other two 
governments. For negotiations of an economic character the pro- 
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visions are not so strict, for bilateral agreements are recommended, 
approval thus being indirectly expressed of the Czechoslovak-Austrian 
commercial treaty. 

The Rome supplementary protocols do not lay down any new 
directives for the policy of the States of the Rome group. We must 
therefore assume that the fundamental trend of the foreign policy 
of Italy, Hungary, and Austria has undergone no change, and that 
the supplementary protocols are an expression of a determination to 
continue that line of policy. Asa member of the Little Entente, the 
aim of which is political and economic collaboration among all 
members, Czechoslovakia welcomes concentric efforts in Central 
Europe, efforts which are directed towards the same goal as those 
of the Little Entente. Czechoslovakia does not therefore look with 
disfavor upon the fact that the States of the Rome group have drawn 
closer together, though she does not shut her eyes to the fact that 
the Rome group differs from the Little Entente in having a great 
Power within its ranks. | 


The Little Entente 


The meeting of the Standing Council of the Little Entente was 
held on the 6th and 7th of May last in circumstances of special 
gravity from the political point of view. From many sides voices 
were heard—in some cases: prompted by good will, in others, how- 
ever, by the desire to cause confusion in a situation already full of 
tension—raising doubts whether the Little Entente possessed 
enough inner force to enable her as an entity to meet all the problems’ 
of the present situation and to maintain the unity she has hitherto 
manifested. The answer which the Little Entente gave European 
public opinion must satisfy all who have recognized in the Little 
Entente throughout her existence a bulwark of peace and democracy 
in Central Europe, and may be taken as a warning by those who have 
looked forward to exploiting for their own ends any dissolution of 
the Little Entente. Once again, and more emphatically than ever 
before, the Little Entente has demonstrated that she wishes, as sh 
has wished for-the sixteen years of her existence, to uphold within 
the scope of the League of Nations the peace of the world and respect 
for international obligations, to collaborate in the work of peace, 
and to stand on guard against all attempts at upheaval in Central 
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Europe. The Little Entente desires now, as in the past, to cooperate 
with the western Powers in preserving the independence of Austria, 
and is determined to make a firm stand equally against revisionism as 
against the restoration of a dynasty, the presence of which in Central 
Europe would provoke most grave conflict in the Danubian basin. 

The Little Entente has further declared that she will persevere 
with inflexible firmness in her efforts to preserve the peace of Europe. 
United by common aims, conscious of their duties, the Little Entente 
States are indissolubly bound one to the other. The policy of the 
Little Entente is profoundly and completely one, whether it be a 
matter of the relation of the three States to the League of Nations, 
their attitude to the question of Austria’s independence, to a return 
of the Habsburg dynasty, to the question of treaty revision, or 
whether it is a matter of their relations to France or England, to 
Italy, Germany, Hungary, Bulgaria, Austria or Poland, to the Balkan 
States or to Soviet Russia. The three Little Entente States will thus 
act in absolute unity in their attitude to any of these countries. 

In expressing a desire that the preparatory work of the Locarno 
Powers should be quickly concluded, the Little Entente emphasized 
the fact that she has a vital interest in the preservation of the Trea- 
ties of St. Germain, Trianon, and Neuilly, and will do everything in 
her power to see that her rights and interests are respected. The 
States of the Little Entente will never give their approval to the 
legalization of any act altering international agreements of which 
they are among the signatories, unless such alteration is discussed 
with them and agreed upon according to the principles of inter- 
national law. 

The Little Entente intends to persevere in efforts towards the 
rapprochement of the Danubian States, and once again proclaims 
her approval of the principle of economic cooperation with the 
Rome bloc and Germany. 

The Foreign Ministers of the Little Entente, after thus emphasiz- 
ing the principles of their joint foreign policy, discussed the individual 
concrete questions, and on all points arrived at complete agreement 
as regards their unity of action. 

Demonstrating thus her complete unity, the Little Entente once 
again declared in clear and decisive terms her determination to 
persevere in joint creative effort with her allies and with all countries 
prompted by good will. 
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Czechoslovakia’s Relations With Other Countries 


In the concluding portion of my speech I will briefly mention 


Czechoslovakia’s relations with one or two other countries. It is_ 


unnecessary to say that we continue to be bound to France not only 
by the traditional ties of long friendship but also by the bonds of 
practical interests, strengthened as they are not only by political 
treaties but also by the convictions that it is one of the foremost 
tasks of our State to labor with all its strength in the defense of 
right and justice and for the preservation of peace. Our treaty with 
Soviet Russia links up with the treaty between Russia and France, 
and falling as it does within the scope of the League of Nations 
represents, in our opinion, another important factor of peace in 
Europe. The joint endeavors of these three countries threaten no 
one, for they have expressly and exclusively the character of a 
defense against unprovoked attack. 

Their friendly collaboration is to be regarded as constructive 
activity, the sole aim of which is to insure peace and to strengthen 
the idea underlying the League of Nations. Anyone who asserts 
that Czechoslovakia with her allies is designing an attack against 
any party whatsoever is either deceiving himself or is attempting to 
deceive others. 

An official refutation has likewise been forthcoming of all the 
fabricated reports spread with obvious design concerning the alleged 
presence of Soviet troops in Slovakia and the construction of hangars 
for the Soviet air fleet, and so on. The States interested have re- 
ceived from us unequivocal and official information on these points. 
Mention is made of the matter in this place mainly too for the pur- 
pose of informing international public opinion of the origin of these 
unsupported rumors and of the object with which such reports are 
being spread. It is of course only natural that our relations with the 
Soviet Union have, since the conclusion of the Treaty of 1934, stead- 
ily grown in friendly character. 

It was once said by Dr. Bene¥ that Czechoslovakia has no direct 
conflicts with Germany, and that she can only come into conflict with 
Germany as a reflex of all European disputes, for the European 
States are so mutually dependent on one another that general Euro- 
pean peace is really indivisible. I am glad today to be able to state 
that as far as direct contacts between Czechoslovakia and the German 
Reich are concerned our mutual relations continue to be good. 
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In discussing the occupation of the Rhine zone I could not of course 
be silent on the subject of the dark shadows which that unsettled 
question is throwing on the international situation as a whole. We 
are not direct participants in that dispute, but we may perhaps be 
allowed to express the hope that a solution acceptable to all coun- 
tries may be found which will disperse the tension that so gravely 
affects Europe now. 

Relations with our eastern neighbor, Poland, have of late improved 
slightly. I am glad to be able to appreciate the fact that the wireless 
propaganda at Katovice directed against Czechoslovakia has ceased, 
and that the conditions at the Polish Consulate at MoravskA Ostrava 
have taken a turn for the better. On the other hand expulsions of 
Czechoslovak subjects from Poland still continue, and they include 
cases where the victims have been settled for long years in Poland, 
and for whom a violent severance from the environment in which 
they have lived for years and become identified represents great 
moral distress and irreparable material damage. When it is an- 
swered on the Polish side that Czechoslovakia similarly expels 
Polish subjects, it is not out of place to remember that we waited 
long to see if the Polish authorities would cease to expel Czecho- 
slovak subjects. When they did not cease, we had no alternative 
but to have recourse to a similar procedure, if only to be able to 
provide employment for our subjects banished from Poland. 

Dr. Bene, while still Minister of Foreign Affairs, in his speech to 
Parliament on the 5th November, 1935, said that our sincere willing- 
ness to submit all questions in dispute to an appropriate interna- 
tional forum continued. Two days later the Polish Press Bureau 
issued a communiqué in which the idea of arbitration was rejected 
on the Polish side. Arbitration, it was said, cannot be applied to a 
problem which is clearly and in binding form defined in the Czecho- 
slovak Polish treaty of 23rd April, 1925. In view of the fact—so 
ran the communiqué—that on the Czechoslovak side the obligations 
undertaken in that treaty have not been fulfilled, the proposal of 
arbitration cannot but arouse the impression that the matter is to be 
protracted while oppression of the Polish population in Czech-Silesia 
is to continue. Dr. Bene&’’s declaration thus introduced no positive 
element into the mutual relations and was unsuccessful in removing 
the difficulties then existing. An improvement in these relations, it 
was stated at the close of the Polish communiqué, can only be 
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achieved by a change in the attitude of the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment to the Polish population, and not by any tactical gestures the 
aim of which is to arouse in the minds of the foreign public, and also 
in the minds of the Czechoslovak public who are uninformed as to 
the real state of affairs, the appearance of good will. 

This statement by the Polish Press Bureau was answered by the 
Czechoslovak Press Bureau on 9th November, 1935, by a statement 
in which the false Polish view was refuted, substantially in the 
following terms: When Poland asserts that Czechoslovakia does not 
fulfil her obligations to the Polish minority, and when on the other 
hand Czechoslovakia contends that she does fulfil those obligations, 
and that it is actually Poland that is guilty of a breach of her duty 
to the Czech and Slovak minorities, these are precisely the “conflicts — 
of opinion,’’ and the “‘disputes’’ which fall within the treaties that 
provide for their settlement by a parity commission and court of 
arbitration. The Polish standpoint therefore means that Poland 
refuses to carry out a treaty which she has signed, violating it first 
of all on the formal side by refusing to apply it in disputes to meet 
which it was signed. Every State is able to appeal to the interna- 
tional forum to determine who is keeping the terms of a treaty. 
Czechoslovakia has hitherto preferred that this should be done by ~ 
mutual agreement. She is convinced, however, that in any case all 
these questions will appear before the international forum and also 
acts accordingly. This is the best proof of her sincerity and her 
good will. 

Since then nothing substantially new has occurred in Czecho- 
slovakia’s relations with Poland, and therefore we are awaiting — 
Poland’s final answer. 

Our relations with Austria I have mentioned already in speaking 
of economic rapprochement in Central Europe and of the standpoint 
of the Little Entente to Central European problems. I would only 
like to add briefly that the Little Entente adopted a common stand- 
point towards the Austrian conscription law, and that the representa-— 
tives of the Little Entente jointly protested in Vienna in this matter. 

Although we cannot regard the explanation of the actual sense of 
this law given to us by the Austrian Government as fully satisfying, 
we continue to hope that it will be possible to find the way to a satis- 
factory and friendly settlement of this matter. 

Our relations with Hungary are, on the whole, unchanged. I am 
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glad to note that so far Hungary has not followed the example of 
Germany and Austria in rejecting the obligations imposed upon her 
by the peace treaty, and that apparently, she has no intention of 
doing so. I do not hesitate to hope that with good will on both sides 
we shall succeed in gradually improving our mutual relations, espe- 
cially in the economic sphere. 


Conclusion 


1. Passing to the conclusion of my speech I repeat that two un- 
settled questions are causing the present disquiet in the international 
sphere—the problem arising out of the military defeat of Abyssinia 
and the annexation of that country by Italy, and the problem result- 
ing from the military occupation of the demilitarized Rhine zone 
by Germany. In both cases it is substantially a conflict provoked by 
States having violated international obligations, from which it 
follows that the solution of these matters is of interest to all countries 
that are concerned for the maintenance of international order and 
security. It was from this standpoint that the League of Nations 
intervened in the first-named conflict, and will possibly be called upon 
in the end to solve also the second problem. Both cases threaten 
seriously to shatter faith in the stability and possibility of upholding 
international obligations, as well as confidence in the League of 
Nations which ought to be the guardian of those obligations. 

2. Our attitude towards the two conflicts may be expressed as 
follows: 

In the Italo-Abyssinian dispute we have observed, and continue 
to observe, neutrality. We took part in the sanctions against Italy 
as a member of the League of Nations, merely carrying out the deci- 
sions, valid and binding upon us, of its organs. We shall also base our 
further attitude in this matter on the decisions of the League. 

In the matter of the demilitarized zone we have stated plainly and 
openly that Germany’s action must be regarded as a breach of inter- 
national obligations, and that therefore we cannot approve of it. 

We await developments and shall very closely follow the further 
preparatory negotiations between the Great Powers, and if actual 
negotiations with Germany ensue, we shall participate in them in 
full accord with the States of the Little Entente, and with our other 
friends among the Powers. 
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We are well aware of the gravity of the situation and of the menac 
to European peace if, within a reasonable space of time a conciliatory 
settlement of these two questions is not reached, and we therefore 
express a sincere hope that agreement between the States concerned 
may be arrived at as soon as possible within the framework of the 
League of Nations. 

In the matter of the suggestions made from various quarters for 
an alteration in the statutes of the League of Nations I have to 
remark that we do not regard it as either necessary or expedient to 
change any of those statutes. We might rather regard it as useful to 
give some of the provisions of the statutes, of importance for the 
preservation of peace and the security of States, increased efficacy 
by the fixing of precise and binding rules for their application. We 
shall therefore examine with great care every suggestion put forward 
for a reform of the League of Nations, and agree upon a joint stand- 
point to such suggestion with the other States of the Little Entente. 

3. Although we are not directly interested in any of the questions 
left open, we none the less follow them with close and careful atten- 
tion to prevent our interests anywhere being adversely affected. We 
remain calm for we are conscious of our strength. With allies to lean 
upon, prepared in the military sphere, and consolidated in the eco- — 
nomic sphere we need have no fears for our future. But we must not, 
of course, pause in our determined and systematic efforts both to 
increase our own moral and material forces and to strengthen all the 
guaranties of our external security. 
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AMERICAN FOREIGN RELATIONS? 


By THE HONORABLE CORDELL HULL 
Secretary of State of the United States 


Our foreign relations are largely shaped by the physical geography 
of our country, the characteristics of our people and our historical 
experience. Those who are in charge of the conduct of foreign policy 
must suit their actions to these underlying facts with due regard 
to the shifting circumstances of the times. This is particularly true 
in a democracy, where even in the short run the policies of the gov- 
ernment must rest upon the support of the people. 

We inhabit a large country which provides the basis for satisfac- 
tory and improving conditions of life. We do not seek or threaten 
the territory or possessions of others. Great oceans lie between us 
and the powers of Asia and Europe. Though these are now crossed 

-much more quickly and easily than they used to be, they still enable 
us to feel somewhat protected against physical impacts from abroad. 

We are a numerous, strong, and active people. We have lived and 
developed in deep traditions of tolerance, of neighborly friendliness, 
personal freedom, and of self-government. We have had long train- 
ing in the settlement of differences of opinion and interest among 
ourselves by discussion and compromise. The winds of doctrine 
that are blowing so violently in many other lands are moderated 
here in our democratic atmosphere and tradition. 

Our contribution must be in the spirit of our own situation and 
conceptions. It lies in the willingness to be friends but not allies. We 
wish extensive and mutually beneficial trade relations. We have the 
impulse to multiply our personal contacts as shown by the constant 
American travel abroad. We would share and exchange the gifts 
which art, the stage, the classroom, and the scientists’ and thinkers’ 
study contribute to heighten life and understanding; we have led 
the world in promoting this sort of interchange among students, 
teachers, and artists. Our wish that natural human contacts be deeply 
and fully realized is shown by the great number of international 
conferences in which we participate, both private and inter-govern- 
mental. In such ways we would have our relations grow. 

7 Address delivered in New York on September 15 before the Good Neighbor League. 
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Failure of Spirit Seen in Outside World 


In deciding upon the character of our political relations with the 
outside world we naturally take into account the conditions prevail- 
ing there. These, today, are not tranquil or secure; but on the con- 
trary in many countries are excited and haunted by mutual dread. In 
less than twenty years events have occurred that have taken away 
from international agreements their force and reliability as a basis 
of relations between nations. There appears to have been a great 
failure of the spirit and out of this has come a many-sided combat 
of national ambitions, dogmas, and fears. 

In many lands the whole national energy has been organized to 
support absolute aims, far-reaching in character but vaguely defined. 
These flare like a distant fire in the hills and no one can be sure as 
to what they mean. There is an increasing acceptance of the idea 
that the end justifies all means. Under these conditions the indi- 
vidual who questions either means or end is frightened or crushed. 
For he encounters two controlling rules, compulsory subordination 
to autocratic will, and the ruthless pressure of might. The result is 
dread and growing confusion. 

Behind this lies the knowledge that laboratories and shops are 
producing instruments which can blow away human beings as 
though they were mites in a thunderstorm; and these instruments 
have been placed in the hands of an increasing number of young men 
whom their leaders dedicate to the horrors of war. When foreign 
offices engage in discussion with each other today, they have an 
inescapable vision of men living in concrete chambers below the 
earth and concrete and steel forts and tanks upon the earth, and 
operating destructive machines above the earth. They have strained 
and striven in many negotiations since the war to dispel that vision, 
but it appears to grow clearer and clearer. 

The world waits. You may be sure that in most human hearts 
there is the steady murmur of prayer that life need not be yielded 
up in battle and that there may be peace, at least in our time. 

It is in these circumstances we must shape our foreign relations. 
It is also these circumstances that present to us the problem of seek- 
ing to achieve a change in the dominant trend that is so full of menace. 

I find as I review the line of foreign policy we have followed, that 
we come close to Thomas Jefferson’s expression—“ peace, commerce, 
and honest friendship with all nations, entangling alliances with 
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none.” It is dangerous to take liberties with the great words of a 
great man, but I would add—settlement of disputes by peaceful 
means, renunciation of war as an instrument of national policy. 

I think that the term ‘good neighbor” is an apt description of 
that policy. We have tried to give full meaning to that term. The 
good neighbor in any community minds his own essential business 
and does not wilfully disturb the business of others. He mends his 
fences but does not put up spite fences. He firmly expects that others 
will not seek to disturb his affairs or dictate to him. 

He is tolerant, but his toleration does not include those who 
would introduce discord from elsewhere. He observes his agreements 
to the utmost of his ability; he adjusts by friendly methods any 
troubles that arise; he mingles freely in the give and take of life and 
concerns himself with the community welfare. 

All of this is in contrast with the hermit who isolates himself, who 
ignores the community, and in his resistance to change, decays in a 
mean and bitter isolation. But the réle of the good neighbor is a 
‘positive and active one which calls upon the energies, the friendli- 
ness, and the self-restraint of man or nation. 


Neighborliness of Nations Seen in Fair Dealing 


In affairs between nations the neighborliness obviously is less 
direct than between individuals in the local community. Its expres- 
sion takes the form of just and fair dealings, without encroachment 
upon the rights of others, or oppression of the weak or envy of the 
more fortunate. It contemplates liberal economic relations on the 
basis of mutual benefit, observance of law and respect for agree- 
ments, and reliance upon peaceful processes when controversies arise, 

In the everyday work of the Department of State dealing with 
critical issues, we have resolutely pursued this course. 

We have tried to bring together American opinion and opinion 
in other countries in a common determination against the use of 
force for the settlement of disputes or for other national purposes. 
In that connection we have sought to maintain the vitality of the 
international agreement to renounce war which was signed by vir- 
tually all countries of the world when Mr. Kellogg was Secretary of 
State. But strong nations have chosen to proceed in disregard of 
that agreement, and this basis for international trust has thus been 
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greatly impaired. We have tried to soften quarrels between othe 
countries when they have arisen. 4 

At times there has been criticism because we would not depart 
from our traditional policy and join with other governments in 
collective arrangements carrying the obligation of employing force, 
if necessary, in case disputes between other countries brought them 
into war. That responsibility, carrying direct participation in the 
political relations of the whole of the world outside, we cannot 
accept, eager as we are to support means for the prevention of war. 
For current experience indicates how uncertain is the possibility 
that we, by our action, could vitally influence the policies or activi- 
ties of other countries from which war might come. It is for the 
statesmen to continue their effort to effect security by new agree- 
ments which will prove more durable than those that have been 
broken. This government would welcome that achievement. It 
would be like full light overcoming dense darkness. It is difficult to 
see how responsible governments can refrain from pushing com- 
promise to its utmost limits to accomplish that result. 

Of late we have increased our defense forces substantially. This 
has appeared essential in the face of the universal increase of arma- 
ments elsewhere and the disturbed conditions to which I have alluded. 
We would not serve the cause of peace by living in the world today 
without adequate powers of self-defense. We must be sure that in 
our desire for peace we will not appear to any other country weak 
and unable to resist the imposition of force or to protect our just 
rights. At the same time I would make clear with the utmost em- 
phasis that we stand ready to participate in all attempts to limit 
armaments by mutual accord and await the day when this may be 
realized. 


Canadian Trade Treaty an Index of Friendship 


I need say little of our relations with our great neighbor Canada. 
The American people and the Canadian people have lived in un- 
broken friendship. A new index of that friendship is the trade agree- 
ment signed last year. I have had to reckon with a number of attacks 
on this or that schedule of the agreement. In virtually every instance 
I have found, and I do not wish to be partisan in this remark, that 
the criticism represents misjudgment or distortion of the facts. 
I have watched the malicious attempts of some to juggle a few minor 
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figures in the trade returns in such a way as to prejudice the minds 
of particular groups against an agreement which was the first step 
taken within the last century to enable the American and Canadian 
peoples to obtain greater mutual benefit from their work and trade. 

We have confirmed our good neighbor policy by our actions in 
dealing with the American republics to the south of us. This admin- 
istration has made it clear that it would not intervene in any of those 
republics. It has endorsed this principle by signing at the Monte- 
video conference the Inter-American Convention on the rights and 
duties of States; it has abrogated the Platt Amendment contained 
in our treaty with Cuba; it has withdrawn the American occupying 
forces from Haiti; it has negotiated new treaties with Panama, 
which, while fully safeguarding our rights to protect and operate 
the canal, eliminate the rights we previously possessed to interfere 
in that republic. 

In all this we have shown that we have no wish to dictate to other 
countries, that we recognize equality of nations and that we believe 
in the possibility of full cooperation between nations. Later this 
year there will be held in Argentina a conference between the Ameri- 
can republics, which has been warmly welcomed, and there is general 
confidence that further ways can be found to assure the maintenance 
of peace on this continent. 

Certainly the economic troubles that have pressed so hard on the 
world during these last few years are one of the main causes of the 
disturbance of spirit and upset of relations that have taken place. 
This government has taken the lead in trying to bring about changes 
in the international trade situation which would improve conditions 
everywhere. 

The needs of our own domestic situation have coincided completely 
with this undertaking. By 1933 a serious emergency had arisen in 
our trade relationships with other countries. We had repeatedly 
increased the barriers to the entry of foreign products into this 
country, and the sale of American goods abroad was being subjected 
to increasingly drastic retaliation and restriction on the part of other 
governments. In addition, we had most substantial investments in 
foreign countries which our previous policy had thrown into great 
jeopardy. Many branches of American agriculture and industry 
required a revival of our trade with other countries if they were to 
escape continued depression, idleness of resources, and unemploy- 
ment. The other countries had no smaller need. 
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Foreign Trade Barriers Lowered by Agreements 


Under the authority conferred by the Trade Agreements Act of 
1934, we have entered into numerous commercial agreemen 
whereby most carefully selected and limited reductions have been 
made in our own tariffs. In return, we have secured reductions of the 
barriers imposed against American goods by other countries and 
assurance of various kinds against the operation of the trade control 
systems that have come into existence elsewhere. The vast decline 
in our foreign trade has ceased. A substantial and steady increas 
is being recorded. During 1935 our sales abroad exceeded those of 
1932, the lowest year, by $671,000,000. The trade records of 1936 
to date indicate that this figure will be surpassed. This has been 
an extremely wholesome factor in the improvement in our own 
conditions and in building up the world’s purchasing power. Our 
imports of foreign goods have similarly increased, reflecting chiefly 
the enlarged American demand for raw materials, arising from the 
improvement of productive activity in the United States and our 
increased purchasing power. 

In the negotiation of these agreements the principle of equality 
has been maintained in the belief that trade conducted on this basis 
brings the greatest economic benefit, has the greatest possibilities 
of expansion, and involves the least conflict. We are vigorously striv- 
ing to secure similar equality of treatment on the part of other 
countries with which we have negotiated. In connection with this 
program we have refused to be drawn into a system of bilateral 
balancing between pairs of countries because this system is com- 
paratively sterile and requires direct government management of 
international trade, which soon extends to management of domestic 
production. At the same time we have been alert to the problem of 
protecting our trade interestsagainst the incidental disadvantages that 
we might suffer from the practice of such a system by other countries. 

The trade policy this country is pursuing fits well into our domestic 
economic situation and policies. I am willing to leave this judgment 
to the arbitration of facts. Certainly by now it should be clear, even 
to those engaged in industries that have been the most direct bene- 
ficiaries of excessive tariffs, that this alone will not bring them 
prosperity. It should also be apparent that they can thrive only 
when other branches of production thrive, including those that 
habitually dispose of a large part of their products in foreign markets. 
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The rebuilding of international trade offers a splendid opportunity 
for governments to improve the conditions of their people and to 
assure them the necessary means of acquiring the essentials of well- 
being and the raw materials for production. If this result can be 
achieved, one of the fertile causes of dissension and possible war 
would be weakened or removed. The plans and hopes of millions of 
individuals now appear to have no place except in military forma- 
tion. An improvement of economic conditions would guarantee 
another place. Advancement in this direction need not await a 
solution of all political difficulties. Terms have been found by which 
advance can be made even in the face of the monetary uncertainty 
which still exists. A great opportunity awaits greatleadership. 

In trade interchange baleful elements enter particularly the trade 
in arms, ammunition, and implements of war. This trade is at present 
mainly incidental to the preparation for war. However, in some 
times and circumstances, it may itself be an element in stimulating 


or provoking war. Therefore, we have established a system requiring 


full disclosure regarding American trade in this field by placing 
those engaged in it under a license plan. Whether and to what extent 
it may be wise to regulate or restrict such trade between ourselves 
and other nations, for reasons other than the protection of military 
secrets, is a matter on which we are constantly weighing our current 
experience. Our existing legal authority is limited. But, as in the 
present Spanish situation, we assert our influence to the utmost to 
prevent arms shipped from this country from thwarting national or 
international efforts to maintain peace or end conflict. But action 
of that character cannot best be governed by inflexible rule, for, to 
a large extent, it must be determined in the light of the facts and 
circumstances of each situation. This much is certain—we are always 
ready to discourage to the utmost the traffic in arms when required 
in the interest of peace. 


Must Be Ready for Stand in Case of New War 


Up to this point I have dealt with the principles of our policies and 
relationships with other countries when peace prevails. Lately, after 
a lapse of almost twenty years, we have been called upon to consider 
with great seriousness the question of what these relationships should 
be if war were unhappily to occur again among the other great 
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countries of the world. We must squarely face the fact that to stay 
clear of a widespread major war will require great vigilance, poise 
and careful judgment in dealing with such interferences with our 
peaceful rights and activities as may take place. 

Legislation recently passed provides some of the main essentials 
in a wise anticipatory policy. I have in mind the resolutions of 
Congress of 1935 and 1936 which, in addition to providing for the _ 
licensing of all imports and exports of arms, ammunition, and imple- — 
ments of war, prohibit their shipment to belligerent nations. Those 
same resolutions prohibit the flotation of loans and the establishment — 
of credits in our market by belligerent countries and otherwise 
strengthen our existing neutrality laws. On some of these matters — 
the Congress by law has modified policies formerly pursued by this — 
government in times of war abroad. There are other vital aspects of 7 
this problem which will continue to receive the careful-attention and _ 
study of the Department of State. 

The problems arising during a period of neutrality are so great 
that they constantly renew in one the determination to spare no 
reasonable effort to play a full part in the encouragement of the 
maintenance of peace. We have sought to demonstrate that we are 
interested in peace everywhere. Surely this endeavor must continue 
to command our full abilities if war elsewhere can create such difficul- 
ties for us, if it can change for the worse the world in which we must _ 
live, if it can threaten the civilization with which all of us are 
concerned. 

I cannot believe that the world has completely changed in men- 
tality and desire since those great decades when the principles of 
liberty and democracy were extending their reign. I believe that this 
was a natural evolution of our civilization. I do not believe that with 
the great and growing facilities for education and for personal de- 
velopment people will permanently abandon their individual liber- 
ties and political rights. In my judgment it is not a basic defect of 
democratic institutions that has led to their decline in so many 
places, but rather the onset of weariness, fear, and indifference, which 
can and must be dispelled. These are the heritage of the last war. 
They must not be permitted to bring on another. 

Let me return to a remark that I made in the beginning—that the 
direction of our foreign policy must be acceptable to the people. Our 
task is to formulate out of the wishes and wisdom of a popular 
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democracy a sound foreign policy which will insure peace and favor 
progress and prosperity. We must be on guard against the hasty, 
excited impulse, the quick upsurge of passing emotion. 

Satisfactory foreign policy must be able to count upon the qualities 
of patience, of sympathetic understanding, of steady poise and of 
assured inner strength among the people. In the past crises of our 
history Americans have shown that they possess these qualities in full 
measure. I do not doubt that they are still present as a firm support. 
Against the walls of our democratic methods and institutions storms 
from elsewhere beat violently. Let us avoid flabbiness of spirit, weak- 
ness of body, grave dissent within our own numbers, and we shall 
have nothing to fear from these storms. We must keep before us 
the knowledge that our democracy was builded on the solid qualities 
of hardihood, individual self-reliance, full willingness to put general 
welfare above personal interest in any great matter of national 
interest, forebearance in every direction and abiding patriotism. 
They alone can furnish the necessary assurance that our foreign 
policy and our foreign relations will continue to bring peace with 
the whole world and will not fail in that leadership appropriate to 
a country as great as ours. 
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FRANCE FAITHFUL TO DEMOCRACY® 


By Lton BLuM, PREMIER OF FRANCE | 


In the present anxiety of European opinion and on the eve of the 
Geneva Assembly, the Government of the French Republic believes 
it opportune to recall, in terms simple and clear, on what constant 
doctrine her political acts are founded. 

By an immense majority, France remains attached, with thoughtful 
passion, to the memories and traditions of the French Revolution. 

France believes in political liberty. She believes in civic equality 
She believes in human fraternity. She professes that all citizens are 
born free and equal before the law. Among the fundamental rights of 
the individual she places liberty of thought and conscience in the 
first rank. 

She considers that action of the State has for its essential object to 
introduce application of these principles more and more profoundl 
into legal institutions, into social understandings, and into inter- 
national relations. It is in this sense that the French State is a demo- 
cratic State and that the French nation believes in democracy. 1 

Is this doctrine weakened by what is called today “‘realism,’’ that 
is to say, by the utilitarian consideration of facts? Certainly not. 
Experience has not undone the belief of the French mind. 

The principles evolved by the revolution of 1789 have spread over 
the entire world. They have changed the moral aspect of the universe. 
They have slowly eliminated the struggles between races and religions 
that bled Europe for centuries and were thought to have been elimi- 
nated forever. 


Miseries Are Alleviated 


They have transported onto the plane of pure thought or the ter- 
rain of constructive action the eternal quarrel of doctrines. They have 
brought forth unheard-of expansion in science and culture, while 
limiting the miseries engendered by industrialization. ) 

Those who condemn them often unknowingly profit from them. — 
Without the civil liberty that the French Revolution proclaimed, the 
authoritarian States of Europe would not today have at their heads 
men risen from the depths of the people and drawing from that 
origin their titles and their pride. 

8 Radio broadcast, Paris, September 17, 1936. 
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Stability has been spoken of. The history, of the last century has 
demonstrated that democratic régimes offered at least as much 
stability as governmental systems founded on the all-powerfulness 
of one man, even though that all-powerfulness be explained by 
genius. 

Order, which is indispensable to all collective organization, has 
been spoken of. Democracy is precisely the régime that permits 
societies to progress in order, since it makes progress depend on the 
general will and on a more and more enlightened will. 

France can cite her own example. For three months the govern- 
ment has been carrying out important social reforms. It has done so 
with the widest popular movement of expectation and hope. But it 
has done so without a single clash between citizens, without order 
having been disturbed in the street a single time, without a single 
institution having been overthrown, without a single citizen having 
been despoiled. It will be so tomorrow and it was so yesterday. 


Democracy Rests on Order 


Democracy, which rests upon order and which imposes order upon 
the thoughtful will of the greatest number, is contrary to anarchy. 
In any case, how can the magnificent testimony offered for so many 
years by the great Anglo-Saxon nations be rejected? 

Is it not thanks to democracy that Britain has been able to control 
that continuous and almost insensible adaptation between progress 
and tradition which has permitted her to transform all her institu- 
tions while remaining faithful to herself? Is it not thanks to democ- 
racy that the United States has been able to bring about a prodigious 
economic renewal in a few years without compromising legal order 
for a single instant, without going outside the framework of the 
Constitution elaborated just after the War of Independence by Ameri- 
can disciples of Montesquieu and Rousseau? 

No, democracy does not emerge condemned by the long trial 
waged against it. It is justified by proof as by reason. The debt that 
humanity has contracted toward it during 150 years is infinite, 
France knows it and France remains faithful to democracy. 


Propaganda Not Desired 


Although she keeps her full confidence in the age-old power to 
spread her influence, France does not claim to impose on any people 
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the principles of government that she believes wisest and justest. 
She respects their sovereignty as she expects them to respect hers. 

France rejects utterly the idea of wars of propaganda and wars of 
reprisal. The causes of war that weigh on the world are already hea 
enough without her wanting to add to them with a doctrinal crusade, 
even for ideas that she believes right and just, even against systems 
that she believes false and evil. 

She wants to live in peace with all the nations of the world, what- 
ever may be their internal régime. She seeks, in harmony with al 
nations in the world, to reduce the causes of conflict from which one 
day war may spring. With all, whoever they may be, provided only 
they desire peace, she will seek its organization and its consideration. 
There is not a single contact, not a single interview, not a single 
discussion that she will refuse. 

At the same time, as there is a democratic and humane conception 
of government, there is also a democratic and humane conception 
of peace. It is to that conception that the French nation remains 
attached. It is that conception which the French Government will 
seek to have accepted. 


Self-Determination Upheld 


That French peace supposes for all nations liberty for self-deter- 
mination. It supposes equality of right between States, big or little, 
as between individuals. It supposes fraternity, that is to say, progres- 
sive elimination of war, solidarity against an aggressor, and material 
and moral disarmament. 

It is because the League of Nations is itself founded on these 
principles that the international action of France is founded on the 
League. It seeks to strengthen the links between the nations that 
meet at Geneva to assure to the covenant she has signed more and 
more force and effectiveness. It seeks to organize mutual assistance. 
It seeks to halt the armaments race, and this country will not cease 
to repeat her appeal until she has been heard. 

It seeks for reconciliation, for reciprocal understanding, for col- 
laboration between all peoples, and men who speak in the name of the 
French nation can make this claim: That there has never passed 
their lips any word animated by a different spirit. 

This conception of peace derives from democratic doctrine, but it 
holds its own against attacks of realism, for experience has proved 
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it. History shows that no real, stable peace can be established on 
injustice or on egoism. Any sincere observer who looks at the present 
state of the world must be convinced that the only stable peace 
is a general peace—that only viable solutions of European problems 
are all-round settlements. 


Peace Must Be General 


Peace must be general because war would be general, because 
there is not a single armed conflict in present Europe that could be 
limited or bounded. It is this conviction that the government express- 
es when it speaks of collective security and indivisible peace. It 
is this conviction that it links with the sentiment of honor when it 
affirms its fidelity to the engagements taken to signed contracts 
and to concluded pacts, and when it manifests at the same time its 
firm intention to extend them right up to the universal organization 
of peoples united by peace in a common prosperity. 

This will for peace is for the French nation a unanimous sentiment. 
There exist in France undoubtedly civil divisions. It is not liberty 


_that engenders them, for they result from oppositions of thought 


and antagonisms of interest. But liberty permits their expression. 
It permits also an element of life and progress to be derived from 
their free play. There are in France doctrines and parties that Oppose 
each other. In them France sees the principle of force and not of 
feebleness. 

But just as she is unanimous in her will for peace, she would be 
unanimous tomorrow, as in every hour of her history, if preservation 
of the security of the fatherland or even more if defense of her soil 
were in question. She would be unanimous for maintenance of her 
complete independence of conduct, her full liberty of decision and of 
choice against any pressure or any interdiction. 

She seeks to constrain no one. She will not permit herself to be 
constrained by any one, directly or indirectly. 

She demands that there be always wisdom in her strength, but 
that there be always pride in her will for peace. 

It is in this spirit that she intends to enter upon the international 
discussions that are about to open. That is the new contribution 
which, after so many others, old and recent, she desires to bring to 
the essential work of peace, awaited by the peoples of the world in 
anguish and in hope. 
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PREFACE 


The first address of His Excellency Lord Linlithgow, Viceroy of 
India, to both houses of the Legislature on September 1, 1936, opens 
this issue of International Conciliation. It will interest the reader 
as a report in some detail of what is being done under the terms of 
the Government of India Act passed by the British Parliament in 
July, 1935, to organize into an All-India Federation the Provinces 
of British India and the States ruled by the Indian Princes. In the 
latter half is a highly significant contrast between the development 
of dictatorships in other parts of the world and the progress toward 


-self-government in India. 


The three articles which follow deal with present-day Germany. 
Of special significance is the text of Chancellor Hitler’s proclamation 
to the National Socialist congress at Nuremberg on September 9, 
1936, recapitulating the past achievements of the National Socialist 
régime, emphasizing Germany’s need for raw materials and terri- 
torial expansion, and outlining a new four-year program. There are 
also the two memorials registering the protests of the German Evan- 
gelical Church against the State’s interference with the work of the 
churches. 

The text of the message addressed by Pope Pius XI to the refugees 
from Spain on September 14 closes the pamphlet. 


NicHOLAS Murray BUTLER 
New York, October 12, 1936. 
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Hise xCHiLENCY THE VICEROY'S SPEECH TO BOTH 
THE HOUSES OF THE LEGISLATURE IN THE 
LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY BUILDING ON 
SEPTEMBER 21, 1936 


GENTLEMEN, I wish on this, the first occasion on which as Governor- 
General I address the Indian Legislature, to say how great a pleasure 
it is to me to extend my greetings to the Members of that Legisla- 
ture, and in particular to the distinguished Presidents of the Council 
of State and of the Legislative Assembly, both of them, I am glad 
to say, well known to me. 

It has, I think, in the past been the custom of my predecessors, 
in addressing the Legislature, to deal in some detail with the various 
measures from time to time under the consideration of the Govern- 
ment of India. The occasion on which I now address you is, however, 
one of a wholly special character and significance. Not only is it the 
last occasion on which this Legislature will meet as a whole; but 

“my words today are spoken at a time when the elections for the 
Provincial Legislatures are close upon us, and when we are within 
a very short distance of the inauguration of Provincial Autonomy. 
It is my intention therefore to make only a relatively brief reference 
to those questions which have come under the direct consideration 
of the Legislature or of the Departments of the Government of India, 
and to lay before you at somewhat greater length than might other- 
wise be appropriate the reflections of a general character that suggest 
themselves to me at this critical juncture in the political develop- 
ment of India. 

But before I pass to those matters, since the session now about 
to begin will be the last session of the present Council of State, I 
would like to take the opportunity to pay a tribute to the invaluable 
work which the Council of State has done under the sage and ex- 
perienced guidance of its President, Sir Maneckjee Dadabhoy. 
Consisting as it does of Members of proved experience in many walks 
of life, its balanced judgment on the problems that have come before 
it and the pains which it has invariably taken to reach a just and 
objective decision on the many controversial issues with which it 
has been faced, entitle it in a high degree to our gratitude and our 
esteem. 

I do not, in the circumstances to which I have already referred, 
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propose to do more than touch on one or two of the more important 
matters which are at present under the consideration of my Govern- 
ment, and my reference even to these will be brief. The first in 
importance among these matters is unquestionably the problem 
of middle-class unemployment. I have spared no effort since I 
assumed office to familiarize myself with the various aspects of this 
problem and with the possible methods of grappling with it. It is 
one with the complexity and the difficulty of which you are familiar. 
My Government are actively investigating the avenues opened up 
by the very valuable report of the Sapru Committee, and they are 
leaving nothing undone to devise methods of dealing with what is 
one of the fundamental issues of the present day in most countries 
of the world. 

The position and the difficulties of Indians overseas have always 
been matters in which Indian public opinion and this Legislature 
have shown the keenest concern. The past months have been marked 
by several developments of interest and importance. Representatives 
of the Government and the Parliament of South Africa are already 
in India, and I take this, the first public opportunity that has pre- 
sented itself, of extending to them the warmest of welcomes on 
behalf of India as a whole. My Government have, I am glad to 
say, been able to afford Indians in Zanzibar the expert guidance 
and advice of one of my officers in connection with the difficulties 
which they have been experiencing. The question of the reservation 
of the Kenya Highlands has been settled on a basis which represents 
the admission of a principle for which India has consistently con- 
tended. The decisions taken as to the future composition of the 
Legislative Council in Fiji may be regarded as satisfactory from the 
Indian standpoint. The Transvaal Asiatic Land Tenure Amend- 
ment Act of 1936 will be of material benefit to Indians in the Trans- 
vaal. It is but natural that India should display a continuing and 
active interest in the problems affecting her citizens overseas. And 
it is a source of keen satisfaction to me on this, the first occasion on 
which I address the Legislature, that the recent record of achieve- 
ment in safeguarding those interests should have been so encouraging. 

Negotiations, as you are aware, are in progress with representa- 
tives of the Japanese Government for the conclusion of a new com- 
mercial agreement. It is my earnest hope that those negotiations 
may in the very near future reach a fruitful outcome. You will, I am 
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sure, welcome the decision which my Government have taken to 
appoint in the near future an Indian Trade Commissioner to Japan, 
and, with a view to assisting the development of Indian trade with 
East Africa, to Mombasa. 

The separation of Aden from India will coincide with the inaugura- 
tion of Provincial Autonomy. The association has been a long one, 
and I am glad to think that, on its determination, His Majesty’s 
Government have given full weight to Indian feeling in the matter 
of safeguards for the special Indian interests connected with the 
Aden Settlement. 

As you are I think aware, two problems to which I attach the 
utmost importance are that of public health, and the problem of 
nutrition as affecting human beings and animals alike. The problem 
of nutrition is at all times one of vital concern to any country, and 
on its solution hinges essentially the future of India as a whole. No 
effort that can be made to ameliorate conditions and to assist in 
the solution of this problem can be too great; and you may rest 
assured of my own continued and abiding personal interest in it. 
Hardly less material in its relation to the development and progress 
of India is the problem of Public Health. In this field, in particular, 
cooperation and the maximum degree of continued and coordinated 
effort between the Central and the Provincial Governments is 
essential. I am most anxious that all possible assistance should be 
available to those concerned with the investigations of the many 
difficult issues that arise, and with the practical application of such 
remedial measures as may be required. I am accordingly taking 
active steps for the establishment of a Central Public Health Ad- 
visory Board which, in collaboration with the Provincial Govern- 
ments, and with a constitution somewhat analogous to that of the 
Central Advisory Board of Education, shall apply itself to the 
realization of this ideal. 

I have, since I assumed my present office, done all that lies in my 
power to stimulate and encourage rural development, and the 
response after even so short a time has in my judgment been most 
encouraging. But in devoting my attention to agriculture and its 
problems, I have not ignored the legitimate claims of industry, and 
I am taking a close interest in the problems of industry and in par- 
ticular in the coordination and development of industrial research. 
In this connection I cannot but affirm my conviction that no steps 
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can be taken which will be more effective in promoting the expansion 
of commerce and industry than those designed to enhance the pur- 
chasing power of the rural population. 

Before I pass to a consideration of the great constitutional de- 4 
velopments which lie before us, it is proper that I should take the © 
opportunity to mention the debt under which we labor to Sir Laurie ~ 
Hammond and his Committee, and to Sir Otto Niemeyer. The — 
investigations of Sir Otto Niemeyer have left us fully seized of the 
financial position of the Center and the Provinces alike, a state of 
things essential to the introduction of Provincial Autonomy and of 
Federation. To Sir Laurie Hammond and his Committee we owe the 
well-balanced and carefully considered recommendations on which 
the constituencies for the future legislative bodies will essentially 
be based. 

The stage is now set for Provincial Autonomy, and on the Ist 
April, 1937, that fundamental! constitutional change will come into 
being. With its inauguration takes place the first of the stages in the 
transmutation of the Indian constitutional position. The second 
stage, the stage of Federation, lies ahead of the stage of Provincial 
Autonomy. But, as I have endeavored on various occasions to make 
clear, I am myself of opinion that the interval between Provincial 
Autonomy and Federation must inevitably be a very short one. I am 
not blind to the difficult and delicate problems which arise in con- 
nection with the inauguration of the Federation, and in particular 
with the accession to it of the Ruling Princes. But I am taking all 
possible steps to expedite the investigation and disposal of those 
problems, and to lighten the burden of those on whom there falls 
the responsibility of a decision so important as that which accession 
to the Federation constitutes. The question, in all its aspects, is 
receiving day by day my own close personal attention, and you can 
rely upon me, Gentlemen, to leave nothing undone that lies within 
my power, to remove any misunderstandings or misapprehensions 
which may exist, and to facilitate the task of those on whom there 
fall the momentous responsibilities involved. 

Of the intricacy of the problem I am, in the light of my own ex- 
perience, fully conscious. Indeed I am moved on occasions to ask ~ 
myself whether those of us who have labored in India and in London, — 
upon the three Round Table Conferences, upon the Joint Select 
Committee, or in Parliament itself, as supporters or as critics of — 
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the great scheme of constitutional reform enshrined in the Act of 
1935, whether we are not in some danger of finding ourselves so en- 
grossed in the multifarious details of the plan as to lose sight of the 
essential outlines of the structure and, at times, even of the splendid 
vision that has moved and inspired its inception. And in truth the 
moment has come for a due appraisement of the fabric as a whole, 
for we may number by weeks the time that now separates us from 
the commencement of Provincial Autonomy, while the strong proba- 
bility is that the transitory period between the achievement of 
Provincial Autonomy and the inauguration of the Federation of 
India, will be of short duration. 

As we attempt such an appraisement, the spectacle that confronts 
our eyes is rendered the more impressive by reason of its contrast 
with the dark and ominous background of contemporary world 
events. In Europe we see an array of dictatorships risen from the 
ashes of those liberal systems of government which preceded them, 
each arming feverishly against a possible crisis that all fear and none 

‘desire; while civil war, in its cruellest and most destructive shape, 
despoils a nation once supreme alike in the Old World and the New. 
Again, in many parts of the world, we become aware of the recrudes- 
cence of the rule of force, and in one guise or another, of the exploita- 
tion of the weak by the strong. 

These are the world conditions in which, by the joint statesman- 
ship of Britain and India, there is about to be initiated in this country 
an experiment in representative self-government, which for breadth 
of conception and boldness of design is without parallel in history; 
these the circumstances in which the British People and Parliament 
have seen fit to offer to India a constitution which by its liberal 
principles, stands in such impressive contrast to those political 
tendencies which are evident over wide areas of the world. And if 
the constitutional changes now impending predicate the remarkable 
growth of Indian political consciousness in terms both of the desire 
for self-government and of a growing realization of the essential 
unity of India, so also those changes connote a profound modifica- 
tion of British policy towards India as a member of the Common- 
wealth. For indeed by their very nature they involve nothing less 
than the discarding of the old ideas of Imperialism for new ideals 
of partnership and cooperation. 

In April of next year there will come into being eleven autonomous 
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Provinces, some of them as extensive in area and with populations 
as large as many European countries. Over these great areas Indian 
statesmen will be called upon to bear the heavy burden of responsi- 
bility for the entire field of civil government in the provincial sphere. 
When the vast electorates, aggregating some thirty-five million per- 
sons, go to the polls to choose their representatives in their respective 
Legislatures, to which those Ministers will be responsible, the 
individual voter will have a new duty and a new opportunity. For 
by their choice the electors will be deciding not merely upon the 
person to represent them in the Legislature, but they will be con- 
tributing directly towards shaping the course of public policy in 
their Province. For the trend of government, legislative and adminis- 
trative, must needs move in the direction indicated by the will of 
a majority of the electorate. 

We are witnessing at the moment in every Province in India that 
which is an essential preliminary to the successful working of demo- 
cratic constitutions, namely, the formation or development of 
political parties. Having myself had some share in party manage- 
ment in my own country, I am observing with no little interest the 
progress of events. My own experience suggests that it is easy, at 
such a juncture, to over-estimate the power of the party manager 
to influence the course of party evolution, and to fall into the capital 
error of forgetting that in these matters it is the electorate that 
shapes parties as well as policies. 

I do not doubt that there will emerge, at the outset of the change, 
points of difficulty and uncertainty. That in all the circumstances is 
inevitable. But I am confident that such minor difficulties will early 
be surmounted. The essential fact is that upon the 1st of April next 
year we are destined to embark upon the first stage of this remark- 
able political adventure. From that moment these great political 
entities will move forward into the future, the objects—we may be 
sure—of intense local patriotism, proud of their history, confident 
in their future, determined, each one of them, to play a worthy part 
in that new India which is now taking shape before our eyes. 

Such, then, are the eleven autonomous Provinces which, in union 
with such of the Indian States as may choose to accede, will con- 
stitute the Federation of India, that majestic structure which by 
the statesmanlike vision of the Indian Princes was transmuted in a 
moment from what was no more than a dim and uncertain outline 
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into a project firm and practicable—a project which now appears 
as an essential part of the scheme of constitutional development. 
Here again, I feel doubt as to whether those of us in day-to-day 
contact with the complex problems attaching to the launching of 
such a project are able so far to detach ourselves as to envisage, in 
all its impressive mass, the mighty work upon which we are privileged 
to labor. The unitary system of government for so long the supreme 
authority in India is disappearing as we watch. In its place great 
autonomous Provinces make their appearance; and finally comes 
the Federation, crowning the entire structure and embracing and 
unifying within its bold and ample scope the common life and aspira- 
tions of one-fifth of the human race, dispersed over a sub-continent 
as large as Western Europe. Such will be the structure of government 
in India which, when the task is completed, will meet the gaze of 
a watching world: a spectacle whose dignity and grandeur will be 
not unworthy of this great and famous country. 

One word more. It is axiomatic that the spirit in which a constitu- 
tion is worked must in the long run count for more than the letter in 
which it is written. For myself I am able to assure you that, for such 
time as I may hold my present office, it is my intention to interpret 
my duty with a liberal and sympathetic mind. It has been my privi- 
lege, through a long and arduous period of work, to apply my mind 
to every aspect of the new constitution. I am well aware that there 
are those in this country who are dissatisfied with certain of its provi- 
sions. I accept the sincerity of their opinions even though I find 
myself unable to endorse their views. For my part I shall be found 
ready and anxious, when the time comes, to work to the best of my 
power, with any and every political party willing to work the con- 
stitution, that may succeed in winning the confidence of the elec- 
torates. My heartfelt plea to every man and woman of good will 
and public spirit is that they may give these Reforms a fair and 
reasonable trial, and that they will join with me and with the Gov- 
ernors of Provinces in an earnest endeavor to work the new Con- 
stitution in a spirit of tolerance and cooperation, for the honor and 
good of their motherland. 
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ADOLF HITLER’S ADDRESS TO THE GERMAN NATION! 


Party Members, National Socialists! 

Once again National Socialist Germany has gathered here for its 
great annual review. Political warriors, both men and women, and 
the soldiers of our army meet again at this the eighth Reich Party 
Day, on the soil of Nuremberg so sacred to our party. Whereas in 
the past the conventions of the various parties were marked by 
internal discord and the selfish influence of pressure groups, the days 
of our National Socialist movement are days of sincere belief in our 
idea, in our movement, and, for the past four years, in our German 
nation—The National Socialist Third Reich. 

The truth and necessity embodied in our teachings have always 
received the heartiest confirmation at these great demonstrations 
of our movement, because of their fruits—our success which is visible 
everywhere. 

For that reason also the conventions of past years considered our 
plans for the future, measured by past achievements, certain of 
attainment; yes, as a matter of course. At what time was it possible 
to look back at our accomplishments with more satisfaction than on 
this fourth Reich Party Day since our rise to power? 

As we open this ‘‘congress of honor,” we are stirred by two emo- 
tions: one of pride as we look on the four years that lie behind us, 
especially upon the last year, and, a feeling of justification for all 
our acts as we behold about us today a world filled with dissension 
and instability. 

How many years—decades—pass in the life of a nation, that 
deserve little claim to special consideration or remembrance in the 
pages of history! How often does it not seem that the inertness of a 
historical event plots out for the following generations the life- 
content of entire races. In quiet procession uneventful decades pass 
by; decades which also bore worthy men, whose achievements, how- 
ever, received little recognition—recognition which alone leads to 
historical prominence. And when posterity regards three or four 
years of national history as being especially noteworthy, then it is 
in most cases a period of collapse, and very rarely a period of real 
national progress. The destruction of an empire, the collapse of na- 
tional economy, the revolutionary overthrow of State organizations, 

‘Translated from the Vélkischer Beobachter, Munich, Germany, September 10, 1936. 
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and the subversion of authority require a’much shorter time than 
that which was necessary for their construction. 

It is in this connection that we National Socialists proudly assert 
that the period of Germany’s collapse dating from November, 1918, 
proceeded at a slower pace than the period that marks the four years 
of our national recovery. 

How sluggish the river of time appears to us when we look back 
upon the régime that ruled Germany prior to the National Socialist 
revolution. Truly, from year to year it sank lower and lower, and 
little remains of its accomplishments, because of the utter lack of 
greatness among its leaders. One year is like any other. Governments 
come and governments go. Officials change and reappear. However, a 
turbulent and continual change in the officialdom of a nation results 
in little but insignificance and evasion of duty to the people. One 
question always remained to be answered. What is the necessity of a 
constant change in executives, when the result of action remains 


_ ever the same? And ever the same was decay! 


In the year 1933, after a struggle of fourteen years, National 
Socialism was entrusted with the leadership of the Reich. 

And what wonders have occurred in these four years? On this 
fourth Reich Party Day since our rise to power, we National Socialists 
can proudly face our followers and ask to be judged by the entire 
nation. 

Was this miracle a genuine revolution, or was it not? Have our 
achievements justified it in the minds of our people, or have they not? 
And above all, who else but we could have accomplished this feat? 

National Socialist Men and Women! If all previous Reich Party 
Days have been days of justification of our fight and struggle, then 
it is especially true of the present one. No other could fill us with 
greater satisfaction, for during the last four years there has occurred 
in all phases of national life an immeasurable recovery. 

Singular is the tempo and extensiveness of our political rise, and, 
above all, the internal consolidation of the German nation is without 
parallel in history. The greatest achievement of our ascent, however, 
was accomplished during the last year—in the twelve months that 
have passed since the last Reich Party Day. 

In the short proclamation of January 30, 1933, I made known to 
the German nation the goal of our fight. I begged at that time 
to be given four years. After that time I pledged to give to the 
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German people an account of the fulfilment or non-fulfilment of that 
promise. 

Our opponents were certain that we would never see the day on 
which we could call the nation to judge us, for the life of our régime 
was expected to last little more than six or eight weeks. 

What, however, has National Socialism made of Germany in these 
four years? Which of our opponents would have the insolence to 
appear as a complainant against us today? What in my proclamation 
of 1933 appeared to be fantastic and impossible appears now a mere 
modest announcement of the accomplishments that tower far above 
it. 

Our opponents did not believe it possible that we could accomplish 
the program of 1933, which now looks so small to us. What would 
they have said then, if I had presented to them that program which 
the National Socialist Government has actually accomplished in the 
last four years? 

How they would have mocked if I had declared on January 30, 
1933, that in four years Germany would have reduced its number of 
unemployed from 6,000,000 to 1,000,000; that the forced sale of 
peasant holdings would have been brought to an end; that the income 
of German farmers would be higher than in any preceding year in 
our peace time; that the total national income would have risen from 
41,000,000,000 to 56,000,000,000 marks; that the German middle class 
and the German trades would experience a new period of prosperity; 
that commerce would regain its feet; that the German Hanseatic 
cities would no longer resemble ship cemeteries; that in 1936 ships 
totaling 640,000 tons would be under construction at German wharves 
alone; that the multitude of factories would not double but triple 
and quadruple their production; that many new factories would 
appear; that the Krupp works would again hear the rumble of 
machines working for Germany’s regeneration; that all these under- 
takings would recognize that their final law was service to the nation 
and not unscrupulous private profit; that inactive automobile fac- 
tories would not only come to life again, but would be greatly in- 
creased in size; that our production of motor vehicles would increase 
from 45,000 in 1932 to almost 250,000 now; that in these four years 
the deficits of our cities and provinces would disappear, and that the 
Reich would have a tax income increase of about 5,000,000,000 marks 
yearly; that the German railroads would finally be made financially 
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sound; that its trains would be the fastest in the world; that the 
German Reich would receive roads such as had never been built 
since human culture existed; that of 7,000 kilometers (about 4,350 
miles) of roads projected 1,000 would be in use after only four years, 
and 4,000 more would be under construction; that tremendous new 
homestead colonies with hundreds of thousands of houses would 
appear, that in the old cities of the Reich new buildings would rise 
which are among the largest in the world; that hundreds upon hun- 
dreds of new immense bridges would cross valleys and gulleys; that 
German culture in such and like accomplishments would demon- 
strate its inner character; that the German theatre and German music 
would experience a renaissance; that the German people would take 
an active part in the revival of these arts, and that Germany would 
experience a great intellectual awakening without a single Jew having 
a hand in it. 

What would our opponents have said, had I foretold then that in 
these four years the entire German press would be filled with a new 


~ code of ethics and would serve only the interests of German problems; 


that for German economy the law of a new professional honor would 
be proclaimed; that the German people would experience a thorough 
reformation of their modes of activity and character? 

What would they have said, if four years ago I would have pre- 
dicted that four years hence the German people would be a united 
nation with neither Social Democrats, Communists, Centrists, nor 
bourgeois parties left to transgress against the German people, or 
trade unions to scatter dissension among the workers, and that there 
would not be one union of syndicalists to cause havoc among the 
employers? 

What would they have said had I then predicted that four years 
hence there would no longer be independent States with their Legis- 
latures and sixteen different flags and traditions, but that the whole 
nation from the humblest worker up to the soldier would be pledged 
to one flag? 

But, above all things, what would our opponents have said, had I 
then prophesied that during these four years Germany would have 
shaken off the fetters of Versailles; that the Reich would have re- 
gained its defense freedom, that, as formerly in peacetime, every 
German would dedicate two years of his life to the freedom of his 
country; that our coast and commerce would be protected by a navy 
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now in the course of construction, and that a powerful new air weapon 
would vouchsafe protection to our cities and factories; that with the 
Rhineland the entire country would again be restored to the sov- 
ereignty of the Reich? 

And, perchance, what would these opponents have said had I 
predicted that before even four years had elapsed this National 
Socialist policy for the recovery of our honor and national freedom 
would receive an affirming endorsement of ninety-nine per cent of the 
German electorate? 

Had I predicted those and many other things four years ago, I 
would have been exposed to the derision of the world and branded a 
madman. Yet in these brief four years all these things have happened 
and who would now dare to reproach us for looking back upon these 
developments with a feeling of pride and satisfaction? The political 
leadership of National Socialism has accomplished this feat in four 
short years, and the National Socialist Army which joined the ranks 
has confirmed this wonder. Today the Reich is more firmly founded 
in its political leadership and military security than ever before. 

But a second miracle, and one which cannot fail to fill us with grim 
satisfaction, is the realization that our other predictions have proved 
to be all too true. Unrest, hatred, and mistrust fill the world about us. 
With the exception of one major Power and a few other States, we 
encounter throughout Europe the convulsions of Bolshevistic rioting 
and revolution. 

My party comrades, did it not strike you as something akin to 
symbolism, that at a time when in other countries hate reigned and 
ruin spread, there should take place in Berlin amid the plaudits of a 
happy people an Olympic festival dedicated to the noble motives of 
enlightened humanity? Despite many attempts, it was not possible 
for even Jewish reporters to distort the truth and misrepresent what 
millions had seen with their own eyes. And this imposing festival 
supplied still another answer to the constant baiting of a damnable 
clique of international disturbers of the peace: these countless visitors 
to whom a personal opportunity to see the new Germany was af- 
forded, they will not challenge our claim that, however mighty and 
impressive Germany’s recovery, this recovery was not achieved at 
the cost of a single other nation or people. Upon whom did we inflict 
a single injury in these four years? From whom have we taken his 
wealth? What nation has suffered because of our rehabilitation? 
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If our critics abroad had applied themselves as industriously as we 
to their own internal affairs instead of believing these detestable 
baiters, we might have had today—especially in Europe—a firmer 
community of nations which through concerted effort could master 
the difficult problems of our time. 

This remarkable and singular recovery, however, is not an un- 
deserved stroke of luck that has come upon us, but the result of a 
tremendous exertion of energy and nerve-wracking worries. That, 
which the supposedly intelligent criticism of our stupid and thought- 
less opponents revealed to the world with satanic satisfaction is all 
too true. During these four years the German Government had more 
worries and cares than another government might have in the course 
of five decades. 

These cares, however, do not affect the German Government 
morally, but have always had only a psychological and,—to our 
sorrow—a physical effect. Not we Germans, but a fateful past as 
_well as the ignorance among our own people, and what may be the 
lack of ability or willingness to understand among the others, are 
the causes of our difficulties. With apparent pleasure this shame- 
lessly antagonistic campaign of lies informs the world of our need 
of eggs and meat. 

What confusion must reign in the heads of these “‘literary men of 
honor’! I am certain it was much easier for these critics to record 
the effects of a mad delusion, than it was for us to overthrow and 
remedy that condition. 

But while these Jewish-Bolshevistic baiters and advocates of 
world-revolution talked and showed a preference for applying an 
incendiary torch to human culture, National Socialist Germany, 
through heroic efforts and within its own frontiers and the restricted 
scope of its domestic resources has striven to rehabilitate its national 
economy, protect the lives of its people, and insure its economic 
future. 

How simple it is for statesmen of certain other countries—whose 
critics produce little but shallow attacks—to solve the economic 
problems of their people, when compared with the difficulties of 
Germany. What do they know of need when they have from fifteen 
to twenty times as much territory per inhabitant as we have here 
in Germany? What do they know of difficulties when all raw mate- 
rials of this earth are within reach of the buying power of their 
currency? 
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The problems of our national economic maintenance are infinitely 
great. First, the 136 persons per square kilometer in Germany cannot 
find complete sustenance of their own even with the greatest efforts 
and the ingenious exploitation of their present territory. What the 
German peasant has accomplished in these last few years is singular 
and unique. What the National Socialist State has accomplished in 
the cultivation of the last heath and the last German moor cannot 
be surpassed. 

However, in spite of all, there will always remain a deficiency in 
some fields of our nutrition. To offset this deficiency by import is all 
the more difficult because unfortunately we also lack in Germany a 
number of important raw materials. 

German economy is, therefore, compelled to compensate for its 
lack of food stuffs and raw materials by industrial export, which 
must likewise take place under all circumstances, because of the 
unavoidability of imports, especially in the case of food. 

It is regrettable that the rest of the world has no understanding 
of the nature and magnitude of the tasks, thanks to their frivolous 
as well as stupid and, yes, unnecessarily spiteful treatment of these 
problems. In order to buy a certain amount of fat for Germany, 
Germany must export goods of even greater value. But since ques- 
tions of food are not, as some foreign statesmen seem to think, 
matters of malicious intention but vital tasks, it follows that the 
exports which are a presupposition of these imports must take place 
under all circumstances. 

It is therefore a truly deplorable lack of reason to reproach a 
people for its cheap exports, when for lack of self-sustaining economic 
territory that people absolutely needs exports in order to import 
the food stuffs it lacks, 

If, therefore, an English politician declares that Germany does 
not need colonies because it is free to buy raw materials, then the 
declaration of this gentleman is about as intelligent as the question 
of that well-known Bourbon Princess, who at the sight of the revolu- 
tionary mob roaring for bread remarked in surprise why, if the people 
did not have bread, they did not eat cake. 

If the German people and the German Reich had not been bled 
for fifteen years and deprived of all their international savings, if 
they had not lost all their foreign investments, and if they still had 
their own colonies, we could master these problems much easier. 
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The objection that colonies would help us very little is unjustified. 
The leadership of a State which has produced no longer deniable 
economic accomplishments under conditions such as faced the Ger- 
man Government, would likewise know how to administer colonies 
with economic usefulness. For it was much more difficult for the 
German State and economic leadership, for instance, to reduce the 
number of unemployed from six and one half to one million within 
our overpopulated territory, and assure at the same time daily bread 
for all, than it was in those countries which at any rate seem to have 
been unable to solve this question thus far. It required tremendous 
efforts under these circumstances: 


1. To reduce the number of unemployed in Germany, and 
2. To assure them their daily bread. 


For the creation of a purely domestic economy is unfortunately 
possible in Germany only to a limited extent, as we have neither 
sufficient food stuffs nor raw materials within our currency sphere 


to become self-sufficient. 


Despite this we have made an attempt to get out of our soil what- 
ever we could. It was self-evident, however, that in doing so we had 
to end the license of free economic activity in favor of planned pro- 
duction and planned effort. National Socialist leadership has always 
avoided influencing business more than was necessary. It has had, 
however, to make one principle supreme in its consideration, and 
therewith its action. 

Neither business nor capital are sovereign phenomena subject to 


‘their own laws; rather at the top stand the people, which thereby 


alone and exclusively decree the laws of life. The people are not 
there for business; rather business is the servant of the people. And 
the people and business are not the slaves of capital; rather, capital 
is merely an economic auxiliary device, and therewith is likewise 
subordinated to the greater necessities of the people. 

Where would Germany have gotten to if we had not gradually 
imposed and made effective these of our principles in our economic 
activity? 

Compared with many other nations, great individual accumula- 
tions of wealth are almost unknown in Germany. But despite this 
the general standard of living is relatively high. 

To improve this standard of living for the broad masses is the 
aim of the German economic policy. 
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This improvement, however, taking things as they are, can un- 
fortunately take place not in all but only in certain directions. 

For this is a further principle of our National Socialist economic 
policy: that not the wage nor the wage level is decisive but rather 
production, and therewith that share which falls to the individual 
partner in the economic process. The National Socialist economic 
leadership has had to renounce many a popular slogan and program 
of action, but it has also saved the German people from disappoint- 
ment. 

It would have been easily possible for the State and economic 
leadership to raise wages twenty, forty, and even fifty per cent. Buta 
rise in wages without an increase in production is a self-deception 
that the German people went through once before. According to 
National Socialist economic views, it is insanity to raise wages and 
at the same time if possible reduce working hours, that is, restrict 
production. 

For the total wage income of the people distributes itself over 
the total production that can be consumed. When at times the total 
wage income rises fifteen per cent, but total production decreases 
fifteen per cent, the wage increase will not only be without result 
for the livelihood of the individual but, contrariwise, it will lead to 
the complete depreciation of the currency because of the reduction 
of production. 

We see the last motivating cause of inflationist developments in 
the growing disproportion between a total wage income of the people 
which continues to grow, and a total production of the people which 
continues to sink. It was, therefore, the strong principle of the 
National Socialist leadership to permit no increase in the hourly 
wage, but to produce a general increase in income by an increase in 
accomplishment, that is, through an increase in production. If Ger- 
man business pays a round 15,000,000,000 marks more in wages and 
salaries than in 1933, it is able to do so only because production has — 
likewise increased in a similar proportion. This alone guarantees a — 
steady price amid rising wages, and therewith a better livelihood, — 
because it does not represent a high reward for labor as such, but 
payment for increased labor. 

It is clear, however, that this increase in German production can 
take place in the main only in those fields that find their raw materials 
within Germany herself. Even if we raised the income of our people 
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ever so much through the strongest economic recovery at home and 
put the last man on the job, the German grain area would grow no 
bigger thereby; that is, the German food supply can be improved but 
a little, because of the natural limitations of our soil. And that is the 
gravest problem we face. 

For since 1933 we have brought more than 5,000,000 people into 
production, that is, we have improved their former wage average as 
unemployed in most cases by a hundred and in some cases by two 
hundred per cent. 

This certainly holds true for the greater part of the persons em- 
ployed again. It is natural that these our countrymen, who have been 
undernourished for years and are now again earning at least some- 
thing should throw themselves first of all on the food market. That 
means, however, that there are suddenly 5,000,000 persons with 
greater income and greater purchasing power than the former unem- 
ployed to make additional demands on the German food market. 
That is one of the causes for the recurrent, seasonally conditioned 


shortage of butter, eggs, fat, and, in part, even of meat. The objec- 


tion of our foreign know-alls, that the government should buy food 
instead of raw materials, is just as childish as it is mendacious. 

For raw materials are a presupposition of any kind of export which 
enables us to make modest food purchases. If we were to give up raw 
material imports, the consequences would be an immediate increase 
in unemployment. As National Socialist State leaders we follow a 
natural but to some foreigners, perhaps, incomprehensible principle, 
namely, we are not so much moved by the question whether butter 
is more or less plentiful at the time or whether eggs get scarcer or not; 
our first concern is rather to keep the broad masses of our people at 
work earning wages, and thereby save them from sinking back into 
the ghastly distress of unemployment. We are less interested whether 
the upper classes get so and so much butter all the year around, but 
we are greatly concerned to assure cheaper fats for the broad masses 
and, most of all, to keep them from unemployment. 

The bourgeois governments surrounding us will naturally consider 
this wholly incomprehensible, but then Germany has no bourgeois, 
but a National Socialist government. It is, therefore, also the great 
task of our national economy to guide the consuming power of our 
people in those directions in which we can satisfy it from our own 
national production. Inasmuch as an increase in our agricultural pro- 
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duction is possible only to a limited extent, the increase in production 
must take place in other fields. It is the task of our national leadership 
and our national education to guide and interest the nation in these 
fields and increase its requirements in these directions. 

But if foreign critics make German armaments responsible for the 
German butter shortage; if they reproach us that instead of buying 
butter we are carrying through Germany’s rearmament, then I can 
only give these notable economists the advice to consider what would 
happen if the millions of German workers now producing for Ger- 
many’s domestic requirements and thereby for our armaments, 
should suddenly be put to the production of export goods. I fear 
very much that these clever economists would cry out in even greater 
despair in view of the then inevitable flooding of the world markets 
with cheap German export goods. 

Like every healthy national economy, German economy has first of 
all the desire to utilize as far as possible its own economic possibility 
for the maintenance of its people, in order to use the secondary con- 
sideration and participate with its own healthy economy in world 
economy. 

Inasmuch as the National Socialist State is under no circumstances 
willing to restrict the numbers of its population, but is rather deter- 
mined to increase the natural fertility of the nation, we are forced to 
consider and weigh the consequences of such a development for the 
future. A substantial increase in the production of our soil is im- 
possible, and a substantial increase in exports in the near future is 
improbable. 

It is therefore the task of the National Socialist State and its 
economic leadership to investigate thoroughly what essential raw 
materials, fuel, etc., can be produced within Germany. The foreign 
exchange we can thus save will serve in the future as an additional 
safeguard for our food supply and the purchase of those materials 
which cannot be found in our territory under any circumstances. 

I therefore announce this today as our new four-year program: 

In four years Germany must be wholly independent of foreign 
countries in respect to all those materials which can in any way be 
produced through German capability, through German chemistry, 
our machine and mining industries. The creation of this great German 
raw material industry will employ productively those masses freed 
by the completion of rearmament. We hope thus to increase national 
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production in many fields so as to reserve the proceeds of our exports 
first of all for food and for raw materials, which we still lack. 

I have just issued necessary orders for carrying out this tremendous 
German economic plan. Its execution will take place with National 
Socialist energy and force. 

Independent of this, Germany cannot, however, relinquish her 
demand for the solution of her colonial demands. The right of the 
German people to live is just as great as that of the people of any 
other nation. 

I know, my National Socialist countrymen, that this new program 
represents a mighty task, but scientifically it is already solved in 
many fields; the production methods are being already partly tried 
and fixed. It will, therefore, be but a question of our energy and 
determination to translate this program into reality, 

As National Socialists we never acknowledged the word “im- 
possible’ and we shall not accept it in the future as an enrichment 

of our vocabulary. In four years we will give to the nation an account- 

ing on this gigantic work and assure its nutrition and with that its 
life and independence. Perhaps, we shall hear anew from the mouths 
of Western democrats the complaint that we deprive business of 
freedom for its own arbitrary activity and put it into the straight- 
jacket of our State planning. But you, my countrymen, will under- 
stand that the question here is not one of democracy or freedom, 
but of our very existence. 

Not the freedom or the profit of some industrialists is the subject 
for debate here, but the life and freedom of the German nation. 
Whoever believes he cannot exist because of curtailment of freedom 
has no right to exist in our community. Posterity will not ask us 
whether in this critical and dangerous period we held high demo- 
cratic freedom, meaning unbridled action, but whether we succeeded 
in keeping a great people from economic and political collapse. We 
have millions of decent working people in city and land. They gave 
us their confidence and they expect from us that we make the right 
decision for the safeguard of their life. How ridiculous and unim- 
portant against this is the chatter of some unteachable democrats 
or Jewish journalists. 

If this mighty task of the economic maintenance of our nation is 
to succeed, the first condition is the purposeful and legalized employ- 
ment in it of our entire people. It means that without social peace 
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in the land this new gigantic program cannot find its solution. The 
National Socialist State leadership is so sovereign, so above all 
economic ties, that in its eyes the designation “‘employe”’ and ‘‘em- 
ployer”’ are immaterial concepts. Before the greater interests of the 
nation there are neither employer nor employe, but only labor 
delegates of the entire people. 

Social peace alone has created presuppositions of the fulfilment of 
the great task of our national economic situation. Where would we 
be today if, as in some other countries, strikes and lockouts were to 
spread in their insanity? Where would Germany be today if every- 
body were to determine his wage profit according to his own ideas? 

The more we visualize the greatness of the task facing us, the 
clearer we realize the necessity for the complete employment of all 
working Germans for the fulfilment of these tasks. And the clearer 
it becomes that this employment must not be impaired by any selfish 
interests or some insane institutions in which one can only chatter 
at a time which cries out for action. 

I would not look at the German future with such confidence of 
the solution of these tasks if I did not know that social peace in 
Germany was guaranteed by the National Socialist party, and that 
the united determination of the German will-power and working- 
strength was founded on the will of our movement. 

Reaching beyond men and time is the instrument and the founda- 
tion of the leadership of the people and of the Reich. I can, therefore, 
particularly in these days of national catastrophes, only look with 
confidence upon the movement which has accomplished the miracle 
of the last four years and will lead Germany firmly on to the preserva- 
tion of her character and mission. 

Just as we in Germany can solve the problems before us only if 
internal peace is preserved, we are convinced that the European 
peoples and States can approach a happier future only through the 
preservation of European peace. It is our grim determination, how- 
ever, not to let Germany become the unarmed victim of any foreign 
military power. 

We have learned from the last eighteen years. We know the fate 
of a nation which without a force of its own must depend on foreign 
justice and help. We see around us signs of evil times to come. What 
we preached for years about the great world-danger at the end of 
this second thousand years of our Christian era has become a grim 
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reality. Everywhere has begun the undermining work of Bolshevist 
wire-pullers. 

In a period in which bourgeois statesmen are discussing non- 
intervention, the Jewish revolutionary headquarters in Moscow are 
using the radio and every available financial and other agent to 
accomplish revolution on this continent. Do not tell us that by 
constant reference to these dangers we are creating a fear psychosis 
within Germany. We are National Socialists. We have never been 
afraid of Bolshevism. 

We are not, however, members of that absurd bourgeois guild 
who sing ‘‘Who’s afraid of the big bad wolf?” on the edge of a catas- 
trophe; who close their eyes and are unable to distinguish between 
white and red until, when their eyes are finally opened by brutal 
facts, they jump under the bed, teeth chattering. 

We National Socialists have never been afraid of Communism. 
We only recognized the real character of this shameful Jewish doc- 
trine of world-incitement. We studied its abominable methods and 
warned against its results. Besides, however, have I as the leader 
of the Nazi movement, when it had only one hundred members to 
place against the million of followers of Communism, never doubted 
that we would be able to overthrow them and root them out of Ger- 
many. We warned against this party for fifteen years in Germany 
while the bourgeoisie laughed. We are not afraid today of a Bolshevist 
invasion of Germany, not, however, because we think it impossible, 
but because we are determined to make the nation so strong that it 
will be able, like National Socialism within our boundaries, to face 
this doctrine of world hate and to resist viciously every foreign attack. 

That is the reason for the military measures we have taken. These 
German measures will be larger or smaller in proportion to the 
dangers surrounding us. It is for us no pleasure to lock up these 
forces of our people in armaments and barracks. We are simply men 
enough to look these facts cooly in the face. 

I. want to state in this proclamation before the whole German 
people that I am profoundly convinced that it is necessary to pre- 
serve Germany’s external peace in the same manner as I guaranteed 
its internal peace. I will not avoid any measure calculated to give the 
nation a sense of security, and above all to secure for ourselves the 
sense that the complete independence of the Reich is guaranteed. 

The Moscow Communist propagandists, Neumann, Béla Kun 
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and their associates, who today are destroying Spain in the interest 


of the Communist movement, will play no réle in Germany, and the 
summons of Moscow radio senders to transform Spain into a heap of 
ashes will not be repeated in Germany. That the National Socialist 
party and the National Socialist army of the third Reich guarantee. 
The German people, however, have no other wish than to live in 
peace with those who wish to live in peace and friendship with us. 

I, therefore, after discussions with the Reich War Minister, de- 
creed the immediate introduction of a two-year term of military 
service. I know that the young German without moving an eyelash, 
will obey this necessity. The present German régime has the right 
to ask this of Germans, for we all served in the greatest war of all 
times, not for two but for four years. We did it for Germany, for the 
German nation, for our German homeland. The National Socialist 
movement fought fifteen years and required great sacrifices from its 
followers for the salvation of Germany from the internal Bolshevist 
enemy. In this love for our people, and in this readiness to sacrifice 
ourselves for the freedom and independence of our nation, we feel 
ourselves bound to all nations with similar principles and ideals. 
Germany can be happy, however, to know that her internal and 
external peace are guaranteed and insured by her own strength. The 
more turbulent the world grows about us, the greater will be the 
loyalty of the German people to the National Socialist movement to 
which Germany owes her rebirth. Germany will recognize more and 
more in the National Socialist party the strong leadership which 
freed her from her own inner disunion, and transformed her into a 
strong, self-confident nation. She will recognize that National So- 
cialism has at the last hour unified the nation for the mastery of 
its political, cultural, and economic problems. And the more the 
heavens about our fatherland grow red with Bolshevist uprisings, 
with a greater love and sacrifice will National Socialist Germany 
stand true to her army, to which we owe the greatest and proudest 
tradition of our people. 

The army has at one time also educated us. We have all come from 
the army; we who organized and became the S.A. (Storm Troops), the 
S.S. (Special Guards), and the N.S.K.K. (Motor Corps). The army 
gave us the men with which we formed our first storm troops, the 
old guard of our movement. And to the army shall belong for two 
years the young sons of our people, in order that they may secure 
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the strength and the capacity to fight for the independence of our 
Fatherland, for the protection of the German nation. Because I am 
able to make this open declaration on this eighth Reich Party Day, I 
regard with profound joy this proudest accomplishment of the 
National Socialist Government and the National Socialist soldiery. 
Now generation after generation will make the most noble sacrifices 
that can be demanded of man. The German people have in the year 
1936, in the fourth year of the National Socialist régime, ended the 
period of their historic dishonor. Long live the National Socialist 
movement! Long live our National Socialist army! Long live our 
Germany! 
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TEXT OF EVANGELICAL CHURCH LETTER SUBMITTED 
TO CHANCELLOR HITLER IN JUNE, 1936 


The German Evangelical Church, represented by the spiritual mem- 
bers of its provisional administration and by the council supporting 
it, offers to the Fuehrer and Chancellor respectful greeting. 

The German Evangelical Church is closely associated with the 
Fuehrer and his advisers through the intercession that it makes 
publicly and in private for the people, the State, and the government. 
The provisional administration and the council of the German 
Evangelical Church consider, therefore, that they may undertake to — 
give expression in the present document to the anxieties and fears 
cherished by many Christians in the communities, by the Councils of 
Brethren, and by the church leaders in regard to the future of the 
Evangelical faith and of the Evangelical Church in Germany, and on 
which they have meditated long and earnestly. 

The provisional administration of the German Evangelical Church 
publishes this document in obedience to the divine charge laid on 
it to hold forth His word and to bear witness to His commands 
fearlessly before all the world—even before the sovereigns and rulers 
of the peoples. It is confident that God accords it the wisdom to 
fulfil its task so clearly and so unequivocably that its solicitude 
concerning the Christian conscience and its love for the German 
people will be both unmistakably discerned. 

In presenting these expositions, however, we know that we are 
impelled only by the one duty, as were our predecessors in office with 
their declaration of April 11, 1935, that unfortunately had no trace- 
able effect, to help the suffering, confused, and imperiled members of 
the Evangelical Church by mediating for them. It imports us all 
that the government of the Reich shall hear clearly and distinctly 
the voice speaking out of anxiety for the souls intrusted to the 
church. 

The Lord of the church says: For what is a man profited, if he 
shall gain the whole world and lose his own soul? or what shall a man 
give in exchange for his soul? These words show how great and 
serious is the service required by God of the church, and they remind 
us at the same time of the limits set to all earthly powers and their 
strivings. They point out finally the danger constantly menacing 
unnumbered people, including members of the church. 
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1. Danger of De-Christianization 


The provisional administration appreciates what it signified in the 
year 1933 and in later years that those responsible for the National 
Socialist revolution could declare emphatically that “In gaining our 
victory over Bolshevism we overcame at the same time the enemy 
that combated Christianity and the Christian churches and threat- 
ened to destroy them.’’ What we now see, however, is that the 
Christian church is being combated actively and keenly by a section 
of the German people as it never was since 1918. 

No power in the world, by whatever name it may be called, is able 
to destroy or to protect the church of God against His will; this is 
God’s concern. It is the part of the church, however, to take up the 
cause of the consciences of its members that are attacked. 

Many baptized Christians are menaced by the distress and con- 
fusion produced by the religious combats of the present day with 
temporal and eternal adversity. When even high authorities in the 
State and in the party publicly assail the Christian faith (see, among 


‘others, speech by Dr. Ley), church members who are already es- 


tranged from the church and its message are more and more enmeshed 
in their unbelief, the waverers and the doubters are made completely 
uncertain and are driven to defection. Grave danger, as a matter of 
fact, exists that the Evangelical youth will be prevented from coming 
to Him who is the only Saviour of German as well as of other boys 
and girls. 

Against such an imperilment of members of the churches all church 
leaders conscious of their responsibility must offer strenuous resist- 
ance, and to this opposition belongs the clear question to the Fuehrer 
and Chancellor whether the attempt to de-Christianize the German 
people is to become the official policy of the government through the 
further cooperation of responsible statesmen or perhaps by simply 
looking on, letting things take their course. 


2. “Positive Christianity ”’ 


We sincerely hope that in order to prevent the aggravation of the 
religious combats in Germany the government of the Reich will listen 
to what the Evangelical Church has to say. When the National 
Socialist party declared in its program that it stood on the basis of a 
“positive Christianity’’ the whole church population could not but 
understand and was intended to understand that the Christian 
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faith, in conformity with the confessions and the preaching of the 
church, should be accorded freedom and protection in the Third 
Reich, and even help and encouragement. 

Later on, however, authoritative persons in the State and in the 
party have given quite an arbitrary interpretation to the words, 
“positive Christianity."’ The Reich Minister for Propaganda and 
National Enlightenment, for example, declared positive Christianity 
to be merely humanitarian service, and joined to this interpretation 
occasionally an attack on the Christian churches and their allegedly 
inadequate achievements in the domain of Christian charity, although 
the State itself had considerably restricted them by its prohibitions 
since the year 1933. 

(N. B.: Speeches by Dr. Goebbels in connection with the winter 
relief work, and on other occasions: “If the churches were animated 
by a real Christian spirit they would never have left it to the State to ~ 
assist the poor in this winter against hunger and cold... . I 
believe that Christ Himself would discover more of His teaching in 
what we are doing than in this theological hair-splitting. . . . 
The people would perhaps better understand if the church concerned 
itself with true Christianity.”’) 

Then Herr Rosenberg, Reich organization leader, proclaimed his 
mystic doctrine of the blood to be positive Christianity, and, follow- 
ing his example, other notable party leaders defamed as being 
negative the Christianity as confessed by believers. 

(N. B.: Rosenberg: “‘We recognize today that the general ideas of 
the Roman and of the Protestant Churches are negative Christianity, 
and do not, therefore, accord with our soul, and we see that they 
stand in the way of the organized forces of the nations following 
nordic-racial principles, that they have to make room for these forces, 
and that they must allow themselves to be transformed within the 
meaning of Germanic Christianity.”’) 

(Letter from the 11th Brigade of the S.A. to the administration: 
“No positive Christian is to be dismissed from the S.A., but the 
negative Christians who, being bound up with medieval dogmas, are 
in discord with National Socialism, may be removed. . . . The 
negative Christian fights for the church, to the detriment of the 
people, he fights for the church’s dogmas, and in support of the lies 
of the priests, and thus for the devil. . . . To beanS.A. man and to 
belong to the confessional front of those who confess such a faith is 
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absolute contradiction. . . . If we as positive Christians do not 
think so badly of our fellow men, we, nevertheless, secure ourselves 
against the intrusion of spies and of the elements of disintegration.’’) 

Other members of the Reich Government have, under the cloak of 
positive Christianity, divested of their confessional character cate- 
gorical conceptions of the Christian faith, such as belief, love, eter- 
nity, prayer, resurrection, and have given them a new, purely worldly, 
psychological interpretation. This has been done even by Herr Kerrl, 
Reich Minister for the Churches. 

(N. B.: General Goering: ‘‘We have informed the church that we 
stand on the basis of positive Christianity. We have shown the 
church by our religious zeal, by the firmness of our belief, what faith 
really is.” Reich Minister Kerrl: ‘‘That (the profession to positive 
Christianity) has nothing to do with dogmas, it is an independent 
faith, and is the love that is practical deeds, which enjoins on us to 
say: ‘Lord, forgive them, for they do not know what they do.’ The 
essence of National Socialism is faith, its deeds are love, and National 


Socialist positive Christianity is love for the neighbor.”’) 


The harm done by such statements is all the greater as the church 
is never permitted the possibility to refute with similar publicity 
the misrepresentations of the Christian faith proclaimed from high 
quarters. 


3. Destruction of the Ecclesiastical System 


The methods by means of which the German people are to be de- 
Christianized will be understood in their full association when the 
statement by Herr Rosenberg, the Reich Organization Leader, is 
recalled, namely, that in the striving for a German faith “the oppos- 
ing party must not be spared, it must be overcome intellectually, from 
the organization standpoint it must perish, and politically it must be 
kept impotent.’’ (Mythus, page 636.) It is on this standpoint that 
action has been taken. 

Officially, it is true, intervention in any form in the internal struc- 
ture and in the religious life of the Evangelical Church is disclaimed. 

(N. B.: Speeches by Reich Ministers Goering and Kerrl: “If in-the 
course of the past two years there have been disturbances within the 
Evangelical Church these can have been caused only by individuals, 
and never by the party as such and never by the State as such.” Dr. 
Goebbels, Reich Minister for Propaganda: ‘‘When we preach the 
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unity of the Protestant Church we do so because we consider it to be 
impossible that in a time when the whole Reich is united twenty- 
eight national churches can continue to exist. In this we are bringing 
no dogmas to bear, and we do not meddle with the interpretation of 
the Gospel. God’s command in regard to the exposition of the Gospel 
should be placed higher than the command of human intermediaries. 
In the interpretation of political expediency we hold ourselves to be 
the instrument of God.’’ Herr Hitler: ‘The party never intended 
and does not intend. today to combat Christianity in Germany in 
any way whatever. On the contrary, it has endeavored to create a 
great Evangelical Reich Church by uniting impossible Protestant 
national churches, and without meddling in the slightest degree in 
confessional questions.’ [At the party rally on September 11, 1935.}) 

As a matter of fact, one interference has followed the other until 
today since the elections forced on the church in July, 1933. 

(N. B.: The most important of these interferences are: 1. The 
installation of the State Commissar in Prussia on June 24, 1933, and 
of State Commissars in Bremen, Hesse, Lippe, Mecklenburg, and 
Saxony. 2. Ordainment of universal church elections by the law of the 
Reich, promulgated on July 15, 1933. 3. Speech by the Fuehrer in 
favor of German Christians, broadcast on July 22, 1933. 4. Pro- 
hibition to publish anything concerning church affairs by decree 
(unpublished) of the Reich Minister of the Interior on November 6 
and 7, 1934. 5. Establishment of the State Finance Department by 
the Prussian law of March, 1935. 6. Establishment of an authority 
over resolutions by Reich law, in June, 1935. 7. The law of September 
24, 1935, to secure the German Evangelical Church, and the church 
committees set up thereupon by the State. 

Against individual clergy: 1. Arrest of the Bishop of Wurttemberg 
and Bavaria in 1934. 2. Conveyance of clergy into concentration 
camps, especially in Saxony and in Nassau-Hessen. 3. Expulsion of 
clergy from their parishes, at times from their home province, espe- 
cially in Prussia. 4. Arrest of 700 pastors (Pfarrer) in Prussia, in con- 
nection with the reading from the pulpits, ordered by the Old Prussian 
Synod in March, 1935, of the proclamation against modern paganism. 
5. Permanent prohibition to hold confessional church services, 
clergymen and laymen forbidden to speak in public, in some cases 
over the whole of Germany. And others.) 

The Evangelical public, who had been guaranteed freedom for the 
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church by the Fuehrer just before the compulsory elections (N. B.: 
Telegram to the Reich President on July 12, 1933), could be informed 
only very inadequately concerning the progress of the church strife. 
The so-called ‘‘Work of Reconciliation,’ that had started with 
the creation of the Reich Church Ministry and the setting up of the 
church committees, remedied, it is true, some abuses occasioned by 
state officials and members of the party and tolerated by the State. 
The Evangelical Christian who looks more closely into the matter 
sees, however, that by means of this conciliatory work the church is 
kept in dependence on the State in regard to administration and 
finances, it is deprived of freedom of speech and of organization, and 
it is forced to tolerate the teaching of forced doctrine. For him it 
must be a severe shock to read in the preamble to the “‘ Reconcilia- 
tion” law of September 24, 1935, that there is no truth in the state- 
ment that disquietude prevails in the German Evangelical Church, 
and that interferences in church matters by the State are not really 


_ interferences, but services rendered by the State to the church. 


This course of procedure by the State lays a burden that they can 
hardly bear on the shoulders of the Evangelical Church members 
who stand by the revealed word of God, who hold to their fathers’ 
profession of faith, and who, because they do this, know what they, 
as Christians, owe to their people and its government. 


4. De-confessionalizing 


A movement has been started with the watchword ‘‘ De-confes- 
sionalizing” or ‘‘to overcome the confessional disunion,” which is 
intended to render impossible the public work of the church. 

The Evangelical Church’s own youth organization was long since 
taken away from it by an agreement between the Reich Youth 
Leader and the Reich Bishop, who was in no sense entitled to enter 
into such an agreement. Even the full rights accorded by that ar- 
rangement are frequently not permitted to the Evangelical members 
of the National Socialist Youth Organization. 

The chief leaders of the organized youth and, following this ex- 
ample, all persons holding any post of authority in the organization 
continually hold up their church to the Evangelical youth as being 
contemptuous and suspicious, and endeavor to undermine the 
youths’ faith in their religion. (N. B., among others: Chief district 
order 8-35 of the chief district of the girls’ organization, dated 
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December 5, 1935: ‘‘From this present date I forbid not only the 
girl and women leaders but also all girls to help in any form of con- 
fessional work” [helpers at children’s services, etc.]. On the signboard 
of the Hitler Youth at Halle on the Saale: ‘Where are the enemies 
of our Hitler Youth? They are the religious fanatics, who still today 
fall on their knees with wistful looks directed upward, who spend 
their time attending churches and praying. We, as Hitler boys, can 
regard only with contempt or derision young people who still today 
run to their ridiculous Evangelical or Catholic clubs to give them- 
selves up to eminently superfluous religious reveries.’’ Baldur von 
Schirach, the Reich Youth Leader, on November 5, 1935: ‘‘ Rosen- 
berg’s way is also the way of the German youth.’’) 

While the State holds today officially to positive Christianity, its 
new organizations, such as the year on the land or the labor service, 
not only themselves provide no opportunity for pastoral work among 
the persons engaged in fulfilling that service, but they deliberately 
prevent any communication between the pastors of the parishes to 
which the young people belong. The pastors are refused permission 
to visit the members of their congregation, and are also forbidden 
to send them any Evangelical literature. (N. B. among others: Letter 
from the representative of the government [Regierungs-Praesident] 
in Breslau, dated October 22, 1935: ‘‘In reply to your letter of 
October 15, to camp-leaderess Schddel concerning the sending of 
religious literature, I inform you that the Reich and Prussian Min- 
ister for Science, for Training, and for the Education of the People 
emphasized in his decree that the sending of religious publications 
to persons who are serving their year on the land is forbidden.”’) 

The circumstance that, for example, the Evangelical persons in a 
Labor Service camp were refused permission to attend a church 
service on Good Friday shows how far in some cases the de-Chris- 
tianization has advanced. The regulations concerning the religious 
care of children in the year on the land speak a very clear language. 
The de-confessionalization of the schools is deliberately furthered 
by the State. 

In violation of the rights of the church the confessional schools 
are being abolished, and in this respect the strongest pressure is 
brought to bear on the conscience of the parents. The course of 
lessons for religious instruction that has been approved by the 
authorities is frequently ignored, and in many places today essential 
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portions of Biblical instruction are simply expunged from the religious 
course (Old Testament), or un-Christian material is put in its place 
(Old-German Paganism). (N. B. among others: Citation of a decree 
of the Ministry of State for Anhalt, against which the women of 
the German Evangelical Church have protested in vain.) Religious 
services in the schools, and school prayers are neglected ever more 
frequently, or they are transformed to mark the de-Christianization 
even of the outer forms of scholastic life. 

The education of the coming race of theologians in the universities 
is intrusted more and more to professors and lecturers who have 
proved themselves to be teachers of false doctrine; the destruction 
of the theological faculties in Prussia throws a strong light on this 
picture. The Ministry for Science and for the Education of the 
People has demanded the reinstatement of teachers of false doctrine 
as members of the examining boards of the universities. De-Chris- 
tianization is in reality the deconfessionalization of public life, which 
_ suppresses ever more and more Christian influence and Christian 
cooperation by means of the radio, the daily newspapers, and of 
public lectures. 


5. National Socialist View of Life 


The National Socialist organizations require of their evangelical 
members that these shall pledge themselves without any qualifica- 
tion or restriction to the National Socialist view of life. (N. B.: Ley, 
Labor Front leader: ‘‘The party claims the totality of the soul of 
the German people. It can and will not suffer that another party or 
point of view dominates in Germany. We believe that the German 
people can become eternal only through National Socialism, and 
therefore we require the last German, whether Protestant or Cath- 
olic.””) This view of life is frequently presented and described as 
a positive substitute for Christianity that has to be vanquished. 

When blood, race, nationality, and honor are thus raised to the 
rank of qualities that guarantee eternity the Evangelical Christian 
is bound, by the first commandment, to reject the assumption. 
When the “Aryan” human being is glorified, God’s Word bears 
witness to the sinfulness of all men. When, within the compass of 
the National Socialist view of life, an anti-Semitism is forced on the 
Christian that binds him to hatred of the Jew, the Christian injunc- 
tion to love one’s neighbor still stands for him opposed to it. 
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The members of our Evangelical community have to submit to 


an especially severe conflict in their conscience when, in compliance 


with their duty as parents, they have to combat the penetration of 
these anti-Christian ideals in their children’s minds. 


6. Morality and Justice 


We see with profound anxiety that a system of morality essen- 
tially foreign to Christianity is circulating among our people, and 
threatens to disintegrate it. We know perfectly well that in his 
speech on March 23, 1933, the Fuehrer acknowledged the moral 
importance of the Christian confessions for the life of the people, 
but the power of the new morality has up to the present been greater 
than that declaration. 

On all sides what is of advantage to the people is regarded as being 
good. (N. B.: From the paper read before the Juridical Congress at 
Leipzig, 1936, by Dr. Barth, leader of the department for legal 
policy in the National Socialist party: ‘‘Reich Minister Dr. Frank 
established the legal-political principle that ‘Right is what serves the 
people; wrong what is detrimental to them,’ and in this principle 
are points of discernment of the innermost connection between the 
vital necessities of the nation and its consciousness of justice.’’) 

With the knowledge of Herr Derichsweiler, leader of the Reich 
Department, it could be declared that the expression ‘positive 
Christianity” in Article 24 of the party program was used only in 
the manner in which the full truth is withheld from a person who is 
ill. Such an attitude places considerations of expediency above the 
truthfulness required in God’s commandment. 

This contempt of the command to be sincere and truthful, emanat- 
ing from the spirit of a morality based on what is advantageous to 
the people, will be especially evident to the Evangelical Christian 
from the manner in which the church strife is officially represented 
(see above), from the treatment accorded to the Evangelical press 
and to the question of Evangelical assemblies, from the perversion 
of the idea of voluntariness to its opposite in connection with assem- 
blies and with canvassing for entrance into organizations, etc. 

The Evangelical Church welcomes with gratitude, in view of 
Christ’s commands, in the Sermon on the Mount, the fact that the 
number of oaths in the law courts has dwindled under the dominion 
of the present State to a fragment. It must, however, deplore, as a 
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fresh victory for the anti-Christian spirit, the fact that the oath is 
being applied to an alarming extent in swearing allegiance and as a 
pledge, and has thus depreciated in value to an alarming extent. 
Seeing that every oath in God’s eyes is a declaration or assurance 
given under the eyes of God, even when God’s name is not expressly 
used, the circumstance that many persons are made to swear one 
after the other at very short intervals must rob the oath of its 
dignity, and lead to the profanation and abuse of the name of God. 

Evangelical parents consider it to be absolutely intolerable that 
pledges of the nature of an oath are taken from their children at a 
very early age. (N. B.: The wording of the pledge given by the 
Hitler Youth: ‘‘I promise solemnly to be loyal to the Fuehrer Adolf 
Hitler and to serve unselfishly in the Hitler Youth. I promise sol- 
emnly to stand up at all times for the unity and comradeship of the 
German youth. I promise solemnly obedience to the Reich youth 
leader and to all leaders of the Hitler Youth. I promise solemnly 
-by our sacred flag that I will always endeavor to be worthy of it. 
So help me, God.’’) 

In the discharge of our Christian duties we hear ever more fre- 
quently of persons declaring that they did not feel bound by an oath 
which it would have threatened their very existence to refuse. The 
Evangelical Church would be able to combat more easily such a 
manner of thinking among its members that runs counter to the 
Christian requirement, if it were permitted to the Christian to give 
the natural explanation that no oath can cover proceedings that are 
contrary to God’s commandments. 

It has actually happened that earnest Christians, who, under 
God’s will, were fully ready to work in obedience to their superiors, 
have been dismissed from their posts because they claimed the right 
to that explanation. It is thus very difficult for many officials to 
maintain an absolutely sincere attitude. 

The value attached to the voting paper in the last Reichstag elec- 
tions caused many Evangelical Christians pangs of conscience. That 
value is founded on the fact that the advantage of the people is 
placed above veracity. Evangelical Christians, who acknowledge 
sincerity in their decisions were ridiculed, or even maltreated. 

Evangelical Christians are convinced, on the foundation of the 
Holy Scriptures, that God is the protector of the right and of those 
without rights, and so we regard it as turning away from Him when 
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arbitrary dealing creeps into affairs of law, and things occur that 


“are not right before the Lord.” To these things belong not only the ~ 


many circumstances in the Church combat, but also what is ulti- 
mately denial of justice by the institution and the demeanor of the 
Ecclesiastical Decree center. (The law of the Reich, dated June 24, 
1935, concerning the procedure of the center in German Evangelical 
Church matters deprives church disputes of the right to judicial 
decision, and substitutes for this the decision of a political func- 
tionary, who, according to an authoritative member of the decree 
center, sets himself the task to promote political construction. This 
decree center has been in existence for a year and has not yet decided 
one of the seventy cases that have been laid before it. The persons 
concerned in these cases are thus practically deprived of legal rights.) 

The Evangelical conscience, that shares the responsibility for the 
people and the government, is most heavily burdened by the fact 
that there are still concentration camps in Germany, that describes 
itself as a country in which justice is administered, and that the 
measures and actions of the secret State police are exempt from any 
judicial control. Evangelical Christians faithful to their confession 
whose honor may be assailed are often not accorded the protection 
of their honor that is afforded to the other citizens. 

Evangelical Christianity sees in these matters also the danger of 
an anti-Christian spirit gaining the ascendancy over our moral and 
juridical reasoning. 

We have endeavored to justify publicly the great anxiety felt in 
widespread Evangelical circles over the circumstances that authorita- 
tive forces in this country are prosecuting the suppression of the 
Evangelical Church, the disintegration of its faith, and the setting 
aside of the Evangelical morality, in short, de-Christianization on 
the widest scale. We cannot permit ourselves to be reassured in regard 
to this view of the state of affairs that we have arrived at on the basis 
of careful observations by the presentation of opposing statements 
and facts. 

We beg the government of the Reich to consider whether it can 
be permanently beneficial to our people that the path hitherto taken 
shall be followed farther. The coercion of the consciences, the per- 
secution of Evangelical conviction, the mutual spying and eaves- 
dropping already exert a baleful influence. 

Even a great cause, if it places itself in opposition to the revealed 
will of God, must finally bring the people to ruin. God’s church will 
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continue to exist, even if millions of Evangelical Christians sink under 
the endeavor to de-Christianize the German people. The German 
people have, however, not been given the promise that the poison 
of an anti-Christian spirit shall not harm them, even if they realize 
only perhaps after a long time that they have been defrauded of 
their best inheritance by those who took Christ from them. 

Our people threaten to break down the barriers set up by God; 
they wish to make of themselves the measure of all things. That is 
human arrogance, that rises up against God. 

In this connection we must make known to the Fuehrer and 
Chancellor our uneasiness over the fact that he is often revered in 
form that is due to God alone. It is only a few years ago that the 
Fuehrer himself disapproved of his picture being placed on Evan- 
gelical altars. His judgment is taken to be the standard unrestrainedly 
today not only in political decisions, but also in regard to morality 
and justice in our people, and he himself is vested with the dignity 
of the national priest, and even of the mediator between God and 
the people. 

(N. B.: Dr. Goebbels on April 19, 1936: ‘When the Fuehrer ad- 
dressed his last appeal to the people on March 28, it was as if a 
profound agitation went through the whole nation; one felt that 
Germany was transformed into one single House of God, in which 
its intercessor stood before the throne of the Almighty to bear 
witness. . . . It seemed to us that this cry to heaven of a people 
for freedom and peace could not die away unheard. That was religion 
in its profoundest and most mystical sense. A nation then acknowl- 
edged God through its spokesman, and laid its destiny and its life 
with full confidence in His hand.’”’ See also Goering’s speeches.) 

We beg, however, that our people may be free to pursue their 
way in future under the sign of the cross of Christ, that our grand- 
children may not one day curse the fathers for having built up a 
state on the earth for them and left it behind, but shut them out of 
the kingdom of God. 

What we have said to the Fuehrer in this memorandum we had 
to say under the responsibility of our office. The church is in the 
hands of the Lord. 

The ecclesiastical members of the provisional administration of 
the German Evangelical Church. (Signed) Mueller, Albertz, Bohm, 
Forck, Fricke. 

The Council of the German Evangelical Church. (Signed) Asmus- 
sen, Lucking, Middendorff, Niemoller, Von Thadden. 
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TEXT OF GERMAN EVANGELICAL CHURCH MANIFESTO 
OF AUGUST 23, 1936 


To Evangelical Christians and the Authorities in Germany. 

Brethren and Sisters: 

The German people is facing a decision of the greatest historical 
importance. 

The question is whether the Christian faith is to retain its right 
to exist in Germany or not. Today the gospel of Jesus Christ is being 
attacked here systematically with unequaled violence. This is being 
done not only by those who reject any belief in God, but also by 
those who do not wish to deny God, but think they can reject the 
revelations of Jesus Christ. Powers of the State and of the party are 
being used against the gospel of Jesus Christ and against those who 
profess it. 

It is hard for us to say this. 

The Evangelical Church knows that it is bound to our people and 
its authorities by the word of God and has its duties toward them. 
On every Sunday divine aid is asked for the Fuehrer and the Father- 
land in the Evangelical Church services. Three years ago millions 
of Evangelical Germans welcomed the new beginning in the life of 
our people with warm hearts. They did so with all the more joy be- 
cause the government of the nation had said in its first proclamation 
of February 1, 1933, that it would “firmly protect Christianity as 
the basis of our whole moral system.”’ 

It is absolutely fantastic for Evangelical Christians to think that 
official organs in the German Fatherland turn against the gospel of 
Jesus Christ. But it is happening, nevertheless. 

We have kept silence about this for a long time. We have allowed 
ourselves to be told that it was only the action of a few individuals 
who would be called to order. We have waited; we have made repre- 
sentations. And the Fuehrer has been told what was weighing dow: 
the hearts and consciences of Evangelical Christians. 

Already on October 4, 1935, the then acting management of th 
German Evangelical Church, the National Council of Brothers, and 
the church governing bodies and councils of brothers affiliated witl 
the acting management directed a communication to him in the name 
of the whole Confessional Church of Germany. It sounds like a er 
of the deepest distress when this communication begins as follows: 
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It has gone so far among the German people that the honor 
of German citizens is being trampled in the dust because they 
are Christians. The Christian population of Germany notes 
with great perturbation that it is being ridiculed and scorned 
in every way (in the press, theatres, lectures, and mass meet- 
ings) for its faith in the will of Jesus Christ, and its German 
sentiments and trustworthiness are being doubted. 

Especial objects of such suspicions are those who are deter- 
mined to cling loyally to the gospel. All attempts to improve 
this situation have remained vain, while at the same time 
we are being deprived in an ever-increasing degree of practically 
all possibility of public defense. 


During this year the present acting management and the Council 
of the German Evangelical Church have sent to the Fuehrer a 
memorandum making apparent the whole misery and trouble of 
the Evangelical population. This memorandum is backed up point 
for point with detailed evidence. With the greatest conscientiousness, 
this memorandum and its contents were kept secret from the public, 
indeed even from the members of the Confessional Church, in order 
to give an opportunity to the Fuehrer of the Reich to give it a 
thorough examination and at the same time to avoid public misuse 
of this memorandum. Against our will and without the responsibility 


_ of the Confessional Church, this memorandum was published in the 


foreign press and thus became known also in Germany. 

Now we are forced publicly to stand by our word. Now we must 
prove to the church what motivates us in connection with our people 
and our church. It is the duty of the Christian Church freely and 
publicly to oppose attacks upon the gospel, without fear of man. It 
is its duty especially to open the eyes of the rising generation to the 
danger menacing us all. It is in this sense of duty that we speak. 
What the result will be we leave in the hands of Him who has called 
us to His service. He has commanded it; He will take care of it. 

The truth of the gospel is being attacked most openly, even by 
leading men of the State. We draw attention to the speech of National 
Director Dr. Ley [Dr. Robert Ley, head of the German Labor 
Front] on May 1, 1936, which was broadcast over the air and pub- 
lished in the whole German press. 

The Evangelical’ Church is not permitted to repel such attacks 
before the general public. In the training camps the conception of 
the world contained in the Rosenberg Mythus, which exalts man 
and demeans God, frequently is taught. 
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With complete candor it already is being announced on occasion 
that this point of view is irreconcilable with the Christian faith and 
that it is destined to replace that faith. Even those Christians who 
have the honest desire to serve their people must be fought. Thus it — 
was said in a students’ training camp: When the party program men- 
tions “positive Christianity’’ it really does not mean Christianity, ; 
but just a positive religious feeling in general. It was not wished tom 
say this openly right at once, because the doctor cannot tell the whole 
truth to a sick man. 

These expressions have been expressly verified by National Office © 
Director Albrecht Derichsweiler. They have become known to 
hundreds of thousands. Never have they been officially denied. _ 
totalitarian pretension of this point of view places innumerable 
-Evangelical believers in a difficult position with their conscience — 
and in constant temptation to be hypocrites and liars. 

Under the slogan ‘De-confessionalization of public life,” the 
church is being forced more and more to limit all its activities to” 
within the church walls. In the country of Martin Luther the Evan- 
gelical Christians are being prevented from bearing witness to the © 
gospel in public gatherings. 

Preaching and spiritual consolation, as they exist in the Regular 
Army, are not permitted in the camps of the Labor Service. The 
Evangelical school is being opposed. Ministration to the souls of the - 
rising generation is being made almost impossible. At the same time, 
however, the young people are being accustomed to the disparaaayy + 
ment and even the mockery of the Christian faith. b 

In the writings of the Hitler Youth, in newspapers and magazines, © 
like the ‘‘Schwarzen Korps,’’ etc., there are repeatedly found fresh” 
insults to the Christian faith which are not fit to be reproduced. j 
He who rebels against this war upon the Christian faith must expect - 
to be branded as an enemy of the State. The Evangelical Christian” 
frequently finds no ear among the State officials when his conscience ~ 
forces him to oppose things contrary to God’s plain commandment, 
as, for example, the mass swearing in of children on April 20, 1936. 

Such oppression of conscience, made worse by constant espionage, 
produces hypocrisy and a slavish spirit and, finally, the genuine 
moral ties are dissolved. | 
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Must Obey God’s Commands 


We say all this in deep sorrow. We are ready to sacrifice our 
property and our lifeblood in the interest of the State and of our 
German people, but we do not want to be told before the throne 
of God’s judgment: ‘‘When the gospel of Jesus was being attacked 
in the German lands, you remained silent and turned your children 
over to a strange spirit without resistance.’’ In the face of what is 
happening today in our midst, we bear witness to the eternal truths 
of God before the German people. 

The Lord our God is a holy God and does not allow himself to be 
mocked. He has revealed Himself in His Son Jesus Christ, who was 
crucified and arose from the dead. There is no God other than this 
one, who is the father of Jesus Christ. His Word contains eternal 
verities and saving grace for all. It demands and creates faith and 
therewith an obedience that entrusts one’s entire life to the mercy 
of God. 4 

God’s salvation, also for the German people, is found in this Christ 
and in no other than him. He says: ‘‘For what shall it profit a man 
if he shall gain the whole world and lose his own soul?’’ No exterior 
advance, no economic, political, and social improvement, can com- 
pensate for failure to care for the soul of a people. Righteousness 
exalts a people, but sin is the people’s ruination. This is the eternal 
truth of God. 

Christians are in duty bound to obey the authorities in so far as 
they do not demand anything against the commands of God. It 
is the mission of the church of Jesus Christ to proclaim the word 
of the living God to ali the people, not merely to those who attend 
the divine services of the congregations. Christ says: ‘‘That which 
ye have spoken in the ear in closets, proclaim from the housetops. 
Go forth and preach the gospel to all creatures.’’ The church is 
bound by these words. 

We appeal to all the authorities over the German people. The 
National Government unequivocally promised to give firm protection 
to Christianity as the basis of our entire moral system. And just as 
definite were the words pronounced in the German Reichstag on 
March 21, 1933: “The right of the church continues to exist; noth- 
ing will be changed in its relation to the State.” 
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Protection for Christianity cannot mean that the gospel must be 
protected by human power. The gospel enjoys a higher protection! — 
But it must mean that disparagements of the gospel be kept aloof 
from the public life of the German people and that the faith to which - 
the church bears witness be not systematically destroyed in our 
young folk. This we demand, in the name of the living God, from all 
those holding office in Germany. 

We must have the right publicly and freely to bear witness before 
the German people to the faith of its fathers. The continual spying 
upon the work of the church must cease. The ban upon church — 
meetings in public rooms must be lifted; the fetters placed upon the ~ 
church press and the works of Christian charity must be removed. — 
Above all must a halt be called upon State officials continually 
_ interfering in our internal affairs in the interest of those who, by — 
their life and acts, are bringing about the destruction of the Evangeli- 
cal Church. 

A stop must be put to making it impossible for many evangelical 
Christians to attend divine service through parades, triumphal 
processions, demonstrations, and other affairs just on Sunday fore- 
noon. It must be demanded that the German youth be not so in 
demand for political and sport service as to prejudice Christian 
family life and to leave no time for showing loyalty to the church. ; 

This whole matter involves the right of the church of Jesus Christ — 
to exist in this world. We ask all the authorities over the German 
people to bear in mind that they must give an accounting to the 
living God for all that they are doing. We entreat them to do nothing 
and to leave nothing undone that is against the will of God and against 
the freedom of conscience contained in the word of God. 

We appeal to the entire Evangelical Christianity in Germany. — 
We urge its members, true to the exhortations of the gospel: Do 
not allow yourselves to become embittered against the State and 
the people if you have to suffer for conscience’s sake! Always and 
under all circumstances the Evangelical Christian owes loyalty to 
his State and to his people. And it also is loyalty when the Christian 
resists an order that conflicts with the word of God and thus recalls | ‘ 
his authorities to obedience to God. ; 

We entreat all evangelical Christians to pay attention to the rising j 
generation and to maintain in it reverence for the gospel that gave 
strength and support to the German people through a thousand — 
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years of history. We call upon all evangelical Christians to confess 
firmly and openly their faith in the gospel of Jesus Christ. In this 
decisive hour Jesus Christ wants upright believers and resolute 
disciples. Now the following words hold good: ‘‘ He who acknowledges 
me before men, him will I also acknowledge before my Heavenly 
Father.” 

We appeal to the servants of the church to bear witness to the 
gospel of Jesus Christ firmly and openly, without compromise and 
without fear of men. Many, for example, have lain in jail and in 
concentration camps and have had to endure banishment and other 
things. We do not know what still lies before us. But, come what 
may, we are bound to obey our Heavenly Father! 

Let us do what we must and let us live in the joyous faith that 
men who fear only God and nothing else in the world are the best 
servants of their people. 

We raise our hands to God the Father, the Son and the Holy 
Ghost! Be merciful to our people! Let Thy truth remain with us! 
Help it to victory! Amen. 

The Council of Brothers of the Denominational Synod of the 


German Evangelical Church. 
(Signed) D. Kocu 


The Acting Management of the German Evangelical Church. 
(Signed) MUELLER-DAHLEM 
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ADDRESS OF POPE PIUS XI TO SPANISH REFUGEES, 
SEPTEMBER 14, 1936 


We are present here, beloved sons and exiles of Spain, of a Spain so 
dear to us and now so desolate that it fills our heart with an utterly 
inexpressible tumult of afflicting and conflicting feelings and emo- 
tions. Now we would weep for the bitterness which afflicts our hearts. 
Again we would rejoice for the sweet and proud joy which consoles 
us and makes us jubilant. You are here, beloved sons, to tell us of 
the great tribulation from which you come; of that tribulation you 
bear on your persons and possessions the signs and visible marks. 

These are signs and marks of the great battle of suffering which 
you have borne and which make you a spectacle before our eyes and 
_ before the eyes of all the world, you have been robbed and despoiled 
of all things. 

You have been hunted and set upon to death in cities and in vil- 
lages, in the dwellings of men and in the solitudes of the mountain 
tops. It is just as the Apostle saw the first martyrs, and his admiration 


and exultation at seeing them called forth those proud and mag- — 


nificent words which he cast in the face of the world and which 
declared the world unworthy of them of whom the world was not 
worthy. 


Have Suffered Reproaches 


You have come to tell us of your joy in having been found worthy 
like the first Apostle to suffer for the name of Jesus, and your happi- 
ness, like that once praised by the first Pope. You have been covered 
with reproaches in the name of Jesus and because you were Chris- 
tians. What could He say, what can we say to praise you, venerated 
bishops and priests, persecuted and wronged in your character as 
ministers of Christ and dispensers of the mysteries of God? 

These praises are of men of Christian virtue, of heroism and 
martyrdom, of martyrdom in the full, sacred, and glorious meaning 
of the word, of the sacrifice of lives of the most innocent, of those 
venerable with age, of youth in its first flower, of many so bold and 
generous as to ask for a place among the victims who were being 
carried to where the executioners were awaiting them. 

It is in this superhuman light that we see you and in which we 
proclaim to you the sacred and reverent admiration of all and even 
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of those who do not possess our faith but who have some sense of 
human dignity and greatness, for in that faith, beloved sons, is to be 
found the secret and divine power which for twenty centuries has 
been enkindling and feeding that flame. 

Beloved sons, you have stirred the admiration of all, but especially 
of us, for to us has been communicated by the Supreme Father of all 
an all-embracing fatherhood, and in virtue of that fatherhood, we 
may and we must apply to ourself that beautiful and divine expres- 
sion, ‘‘A wise son maketh a father joyful.” 


Glory of Martyrdom 


We embrace with our gaze and with our heart, you and all your 

fellow sufferers in tribulation and in martyrdom, and again we must 
_ say to you as the apostle of your earliest predecessors in the glory 
of martyrdom, my joy and my crown: and not merely mine, but 
that of God himself, for, according to the glad and glorious vision of 
_ the great prophet, with his grace there has been made by his hand 
_ of each one of you a crown of glory and a royal diadem. And thou 
_ shalt be a crown of glory in the hand of the Lord and a royal diadem 
| in the hand of thy God. 
__ What a splendid reparation is this of yours, beloved sons, which 
| you have offered and continued to offer to that Divine Majesty which 
_in so many parts of the world and even in Spain by so many is un- 
| recognized, denied, blasphemed, and in a thousand ways brutally 
_ offended. How timely, how providential, and how pleasing to God is 
_ your reparation of fealty, of honor, and of glory, in these our own 
_ days in which it has been given to hear the new and horrifying cries 
_ of godless and enemies of God. But all these shining rays of heroism 
and glory which you, beloved sons, offer and recall to us, make us 
see all the more inevitably and clearly as in a great apocalyptic vision 
_the wreck and ruin, the profanation and havoc of which you have 
| not been merely the witnesses, but the victims. 


All Good Violated 


All that is most humanly human, all that is most divinely divine 
consecrated persons and sacred things and holy institutions, in- 
estimable and irreplaceable treasures of faith and Christian piety 
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as well as of culture and of art, the most precious antiquities, the 
holiest of relics, dignity, sanctity, the fruitful activity of lives wholly 
dedicated to religion, to science, and to charity, the highest mem- 
bers of the sacred hierarchy, bishops and priests, consecrated virgins, 
the laity of every class and condition, venerable gray hairs and the 
first flower of youth, the very silence so sacred and so solemn of the 
tomb—all has been assaulted, violated, destroyed, and in the most 
ruthless and barbarous ways, in an unbridled and unparalleled 
confusion of forces so savage and so cruel as to have been thought 
utterly impossible for human dignity, let alone for human nature, 
even the most miserable and debased. And louder than all this con- 
fusion and this clash of unrestrained violence passing through these 
burnings and massacres, a voice is heard proclaiming to the world 
a truly horrifying story. 

Brothers have murdered brothers. Civil war—war between the 
sons of acommon country, of a common people, of a common father- 
land. God knows that war, even in the least tragic of circumstances, 
is always something so fearful and so inhuman—man seeking to 
kill, and to kill as many as possible, to destroy persons and property 
and with means increasingly fatally effective—but what is to be 
said when war is fraticidal? It has been well said that the blood of a 
single man shed by the hand of his brother is more than enough 
for all time and for the whole earth. 


Suffering of Brotherhood 


What is to be said when we are face to face with the stories of 
brothers killing brothers, which are daily being told? Above the bond 
of humanity and fatherland there is a brotherhood which is infinitely 
more sacred and more precious, the brotherhood which makes us one 
in Christ, our Redeemer, our sonship in the Catholic Church which 
is the mystical body of Christ itself, the treasury and fullness of 
all that our redemption has brought us. 

And it is precisely this sublime brotherhood which made Spain 
Christian, but which in the present calamity has had particularly to 
suffer and which continues to suffer. It can only be said that a satanic 
preparation has relighted, and that more fiercely, in neighboring 
Spain, that flame of hatred and savage persecution which has been 
confessedly reserved for the Catholic Church and the Catholic re- 
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ligion, as being the one real obstacle in the way of those forces which 
have given a sample and a measure of themselves in subversive 
attacks on every kind of order from Russia to China, from Mexico 
to South America. 

Such trials and preparations have been preceded and unfailingly 
accompanied by a universal persistent and most astute propaganda, 
intent on subjecting the whole world to those absurd and disastrous 
ideologies with which they have seduced and stirred up the masses, 
aiming at nothing less than arming them and throwing them madly 
against every form of institution, human and divine. 


Pursuit of Supremacy 


And how can this awful consummation fail to be inevitable, and 
that in the most aggravated conditions and proportion, if out of 
false calculation and self-interest and because of ruinous rivalry and 
the egoistic pursuit of particular supremacy, those who have a duty 
in the matter do not hasten to repair the breach, if indeed it is not 
already too late? 

We who share in that universal divine Fatherhood which embraces 
all souls created by one God, and for God, and by the blood of the 
same God redeemed—we who share this Fatherhood which adds to 
human solidarity such new and sublime bonds and duties, we cannot 
but give expression once more, in this gathering which your presence 
here, beloved sons, has rendered so solemn and so moving by reason 
of the sacredness of your suffering to all the anguish of a father’s 
heart. 

We must bewail not merely such evils and disasters in general, but 
more in particular such fracticidal carnage, so many offenses to 
Christian life and dignity, such a ruining of the most sacred and 
precious heritage in a great and virile people and of a people so 
singularly dear to us. 

But, beloved sons, the doings which your presence brings so 
vividly to mind are something more than a mere succession, how- 
ever impressive, of devastations and disasters. They are likewise 
a school in which the most serious lessons are being taught to Europe 
and the whole world—to a world now at last wholly steeped in and 
snared and threatened by subversive propaganda and more especially 
to a Europe battered and shaken to its very foundations. 
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These tragic happenings in Spain speak to Europe and the whol 
world and proclaim once more to what extent the very foundations 
of all order, of all culture, of all civilization, are being menaced. 
This menace, it must be added, is all the more serious, more per- 
sistent, more active, by reason of a profound ignorance and a dis- 
claiming of the truth by reason of the truly satanic hatred against 
God and against humanity redeemed by Him in all that concerns 
religion and the Catholic Church. 

This point has so often been admitted, and as we just observed, 
openly confessed, that it is superfluous for us to insist on the matter 
further, and now less than ever when the events of Spain have spoken 
with such appalling eloquence. It is not superfluous, on the other 
hand, but rather it is opportune and even necessary, and for us a 
duty, to warn all against the insidiousness with which the heralds 
of the forces of subversion are seeking to find some common ground 
for a possible approach and collaboration on the part of Catholics, 
and this on the basis of a distinction between ideology and applica- 
tion, between ideas and action, between the economic and moral 
order. 

This insidiousness is dangerous in the extreme and its purpose is 
purely and simply to deceive and disarm Europe and the world in 
favor of an unchanging program of hate, subversion, and destruction 
by which they are being threatened. 


Christianity Their Obstacle 


Another truth is this, that with this renewed revelation and open 
confession of that privileged hate for religion and the Catholic Church 
so lamentably obvious in Spain, a further lesson is being offered to 
Europe and the world, a lesson precious and highly salutary for 
all who do not care to close their eyes and grope in the dark. Now 
at last it is certain and manifestly obvious from the very confession 
of these forces of subversion which are threatening everything and 
everybody, that the one real obstacle in their way is Christian teach- 
ing and the consistent practice of Christian living, as these are taught 
and enjoyed by the Catholic religion and the Catholic church. 

This is to say it is certain and evident that wherever war is being 
made on religion and the Catholic Church and her beneficent in- 
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fluence on the individual, on the family, on the mass of the people, 


that war is in alliance with the forces of subversion, by these same 
forces and for the same disastrous purpose. This is to say that where- 


_ ever and with whatever means, insidious or violent, according to 


circumstances, and with whatever fictitious and insincere distinction 
between the Catholic religion and the religious—politics, difficulties, 


_ obstacles, and barriers are placed in the way of the full development 
of the action and influence of the Catholic religion and the Catholic 
_ Church, with its divine mandate and authority—precisely to that 


extent there is aided and abetted the influence and the pernicious 
action of the forces of subversion. 

This is not the first time that we have set forth these very grave 
considerations and have recommended them to all, particularly to 
those in positions of responsibility. We have wished to profit by your 
présence here to renew these recommendations, and that in a mo- 
ment so critical in the history of Europe and of the world, and in 
which we ourselves are now so near our day of final reckoning. 


Disaster Menaces All 


In this matter there is no testimony more authoritative, beloved 
sons, than yours, because you in your persons and in what you hold 


_ most dear, your Fatherland, have experienced the evils and disasters 


which are threatening us all. It has been recently asserted that the 
Catholic Church and the Catholic religion has shown itself unpre- 
pared and ineffective in the face of such evils and disasters and the 
example of Spain, and not merely Spain, has been urged in proof of 
this. Very much to the point in this matter is a reflection of Alex- 
ander Montzolli. There is no need to have recourse to example to 
justify the church. It is enough to look at her teachings. 

The observation is no less solid, no less obvious than solid, and pro- 
found. Give us in fact a society in which there is a genuinely free 
and untrammeled opportunity for the teachings which the church 
and the Catholic religion unfailingly teaches and inculcates, with the 
force of law of essential directions as being willed of God, and con- 
trolled and sanctioned by God, as a guide for individual conduct and 
dignity, for private, public, social, and professional justice, and for 
the sanctity of the family—teachings of the origin and exercise of 
authority in other spheres, on human brotherhood lifted to a divine 
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level in Christ and his mystical body, the church, and on the dignity 
of labor regarded as a divine undertaking of expiation and redemp 
tion, looking to inevitable and insured rewards—teachings on the 
obligations of mutual charity of which the sole rule and criterion 
is the good and the need of our neighbor, as these are felt and meas- 
ured by a love which can have no bounds because it is like the love 
to which God Himself has a right—give us a society in which there 
is a full and undisputed influence and authority of those teachings 
and of those other principles, theoretical and practical, organically 
related to those teachings as premises for legitimate conclusions or 
imperative applications—and we ask how and by what means can 
the church and the Catholic religion make a greater or better con- 
tribution to the real well-being, whether of the individual or of the 
family or of society. 


Danger of Negligence 


That church and religion do, in fact, something more and some- 
thing better, for they offer and provide to every one of good will 
the means which make it possible to derive from those teachings and 
those principles the whole of that practical good of which they con 
tain the secret and the generative power as the instrument and 
vehicles of grace, prayer, the sacred and Christian life. 

There will always be, of course, the fearful possibilities of negli- 
gence, of inertia, of resistance, of opposition, all of which have their 
source in human liberty, and thus how many sad affairs may be ex- 
plained and traced to their source without involving the least shadow 
of complicity on the part of the church and the Catholic religion, 
but rather revealing a full and persistent contradiction with and 
opposition to all the things which they teach and try to make effec- 
tive in every way possible to them—that is by teaching, by trans: 
lating teachings into lives lived in a Christian manner. 

There are other explanations and sources for that which they woul 
attribute to the insufficiency and ineffectiveness of the Catholi 
Church and the Catholic religion, and to these we cannot but mak 
at least a passing allusion. What can the Catholic Church do but 
deplore and protest and beseech whenever and wherever contradic. 
tions and hindrances are taken at every step to the youth, to th 
family, to the people? That is to say, precisely in those spheres that 
have the most need of the presence and action of this mother an 
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mistress. What else can the Catholic Church do in times and places 
which seek to impose conditions upon that Catholic press, which 
‘is designed for the diffusion, exposition, and defense of those gen- 
uinely Christian teachings which the Catholic Church authorizes, 
_and integral Christianity alone possesses and proclaims? 


Press Is Hampered 


That Catholic press is persistently suspected and increasingly 
hampered while every freedom and favor, or at least complete tolera- 
‘tion, is shown to that press whose mission and purpose, it would 
'seem, is to spread confusion of ideas and to mislead by falsifying 
facts, to bring the church into suspicion and to discredit ecumenical 
persons and things, Catholic teachings and institutions—a press that 
does not hesitate to proclaim a new Christianity and a new religion 
of a new coining. And, again, how hampered and paralyzed is the 
| beneficent influence and action of the Catholic Church and religion 
_by all those obstacles which make all but impossible the practice of 
Christian living and the fulfilment of duties which the church im- 
poses to nourish the inner and spiritual life. 

By that unceasing and dizzying swell of contemporary life which 
carries away into the turmoil of exterior and material things, the 
youth of today, and not the youth alone, and still more, and what is 
worse, that general wave of immorality which more and more is 
breaking down every restraint of law and which seems already to 
‘have quenched in so many souls every sense of modesty and dig- 
' nity, of conscience and responsibility, by reason of the great scandals 
which are given and suffered. But sin maketh nations miserable, 
/and certainly a heavy and formidable responsibility lies on all those 
who by reason of and in proportion to the public character of that 
office, fail to oppose to these great evils every remedy and barrier 
that is possible. We know only too well that there are many other 
'grave obstacles in the various fields of public, private, collective, 
and individual life which are opposed to the full efficacy of the 
influence and action of the Catholic religion and church. 


Apostolic Benediction 


We must, however, content ourselves with the indication we have 
just set forth in order not to delay any further that fatherly and 
apostolic benediction which you have come to ask of the common 
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Father of your souls, of the Vicar of Christ, a benediction, beloved 
sons, which you are longing to receive and which your Father is 
longing to impart, a benediction which you have more than merited. | 
And like you, we too, have willed and so disposed that our voice in 
benediction should reach far and wide to all your brothers in suffer- 
ing and exile, who have wanted but in vain to be here with you 
today. We know how widely they are scattered, but no doubt even in 
this there is a disposition of Divine Providence aiming at much go 
Providence has willed you to be in many places, scattered far a 
wide, so that you who bear the marks of the tragic events whi 
have afflicted you and your dear Spain and ours, might bear persona 
and living testimony of this heroic attachment to the faith of your 
fathers—to a faith which by hundreds and thousands has added 
confessors and martyrs, and in that glorious religion you are num 
bered, to the already glorious martyrology of the church of Spain, a 
heroic attachment. And this we learn with an expressible consolation 
which has been the occasion for an impressive and devout renewal, 
and for such a wide and deep awakening of Christian life and piety 
particularly among the good, simple people of Spain, and which 
heralds the dawn and beginning of better things and fairer day: 
for the whole of Spain. ; 


Prayer Until Peace 


To all this good and faithful people, to all dear and noble Spair 
which has suffered so much, we direct our benediction and we desire 
that it may reach them, and to them no less our daily prayer goe: 
out and will continue to go out until fair peace wholly and finally 
returns. 

Our benediction without any mundane consideration goes out in a 
special manner to all those who have assumed the difficult and 
dangerous task of defending and restoring the rights and honor of 
God and of religion, which is to say the rights and dignity of con- 
science, the prime condition and the most solid basis for all human 
and civil welfare. 

A task, we have said, both difficult and dangerous, for it is only 
too easy in the very ardor and difficulty of defense to go to an excess 
which is not wholly warranted, and further intentions less pure. 
Selfish interests and mere party feeling may easily enter in cloud, 
and change the morality and responsibility of what is being done. Our 
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_ fatherly heart can never forget, and in this moment more than ever 
_ it must recall with the most sincere and fatherly gratitude, all those 
_ who with purity of intention and unselfish motive have so to inter- 
vene in the name of humanity and our gratitude is not diminished, 
even though we have had to realize the failure of their local efforts. 
And what of the others? What is to be said of those others who are 
80 near and never cease to be our sons, in spite of the deeds and 
_ methods of persecution so odious and so cruel against persons and 
_ things so dear and sacred? What of these who as far as distance 
permitted have not even spared our person, and who with expression 
and gestures so highly offensive have treated us not as sons with 
a father but as foes with an enemy who is particularly detested. We 
_ have, beloved sons, divine precepts and examples which may seem 
' too difficult for poor and unaided human nature to obey and imitate, 
_ but which are in reality with divine grace beautiful and attractive to 
_ the Christian soul, to your souls, beloved sons. 

So that we cannot and could not for one moment doubt as to what 
_is left for us to do—to love them with a special love born of mercy 
and compassion—to love them and, since we can do nothing else, to 
pray for them—to pray that the serene vision of truth will illuminate 
their minds and will reopen their hearts to the desire and fraternal 
quest for the real common good, to pray that they may return to 
the Father who awaits them with such longing and will make a 
_ joyous festival of their return—to pray that they may be one with us. 
Surely of this we have both confidence in Almighty God, the rain- 
_ bow of peace will shine forth in the clear sky of Spain, bearing the 
_ news of peace to the whole of your great and splendid country—a 
peace, let us add, serene and secure, consoling all sorrows, repairing 
all harm, contenting every just and wise aspiration, which is com- 
| patible with the common good and heralding a future of order with 
tranquillity and prosperity with honor. 
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PREFACE 


Steps toward a restatement of the Covenant of the League of Nations 
were taken at the special Assembly of the League held last July 
called to consider questions arising from Italy’s annexation of 
Abyssinia. In September the regular session of the Assembly ap- 
pointed a committee of twenty-eight League members to study 
the question and to prepare a report for the September, 1937, 
Assembly. Articles on this subject appear in this issue of Interna- 
tional Conciliation. 

Lord Lothian, author of the first article entitled ‘‘New League 


or No League,” concludes that it should be the sole function of the 


League to act as a peace-promoting agency, and to this end recom- 
mends ‘‘the excision of the compulsory and automatic obligations 
to use force under Articles 10 and 16” of the Covenant. Dr. Jacks, 
too, would have the League abandon the coercive provisions in the 
Covenant, and expend all its efforts toward ‘‘creating a common 
interest and fostering positive cooperation, of a mutually beneficial 
kind, between the nations of mankind.” In addition there is repub- 
lished, as it appeared in the Ottawa Citizen, the text of the address 


_ made by Sir Robert Borden, a former Prime Minister of Canada, at a 
dinner of the Canadian League of Nations Society at Ottawa on 


November 9. 

The latter part of this document contains the text of the highly 
important announcement made by Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Secre- 
tary of the Treasury of the United States, relative to the recent 
monetary agreement entered into by the Governments of France, 
Great Britain, and the United States, as well as the text of recom- 
mendations looking toward monetary stabilization and the improve- 


ment of international trade made by a joint committee of Trustees 
_ of the Carnegie Endowment and Officers and Directors of the Inter- 


national Chamber of Commerce. 
NiIcHOLAS MuRRAY BUTLER 
New York, November 14, 1936. 
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NEW LEAGUE OR NO LEAGUE! 


By Lorp LotTHIANn 


I 


It is nearly a year since Sir Samuel Hoare promised at Geneva that 
Great Britain would offer steady resistance to unprovoked aggres- 
sion, provided the other members of the League did so also. This 
speech, roused in public opinion, at home and abroad, the highest 
hopes. And when, a few weeks later, more than fifty nations under- 
took to impose economic sanctions against Italy because of a clear 
case of aggression in violation of the Covenant, many believed that 
the foundations of a reign of world law had been laid which might 
banish the specter of war forever from the earth. 
* * * 

The bitterness of the subsequent disappointment has been cor- 
respondingly deep. We have witnessed, with humiliation, and despite 
this collective effort, the complete collapse of these high hopes, the 
failure to prevent the war, the failure to stop it once begun, the des- 
truction of the last independent African State by the ruthless use of 
the most modern implements of war, in defiance of the principles of 
the new international order represented by the Covenant of the 
League. 


Expectation and Reality 


It is but natural that public opinion, thus disappointed, should 
visit its indignation on the National Government. And certainly 
no Government has collapsed more rapidly in public estimation than 
the team which triumphantly won the General Election barely nine 
months ago. The Government ought never to have authorized the 
speech of September unless it had weighed the consequences and 
was prepared to make good its challenge to Italy’s purpose in Abys- 
sinia. And, once it realized the real implications of that speech, it 
ought never to have put forward the Hoare-Laval proposals, unless 
it was prepared to stand up to public opinion at home and resign 
if it could not get support for its policy. 

Cie er ks 
And it is also, perhaps, natural that the stalwarts of the League, 
1 Reprinted from The Observer, London, of August 16, 23, and 30, 1936. 
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Lord Cecil and the Oppositions, witnessing these vacillations, shoul 
believe that the League has failed, not because the Covenant has 
been at fault, but because it has never been fully applied, and should 
try to get Great Britain committed, by this Government or a suc- 
cessor Government, to make the collective system a reality, next 
time. 


Italy in the colonial sphere, in which Britain has been worsted for 
want of courage. In fact it was a struggle between two rival concepts _ 
of international affairs—a struggle in which Great Britain has been _ 
worsted because she has believed that the League could accomplish | 
results which it is impossible for it to achieve, while Mussolini has 
had a shrewder grasp of the realities of the contemporary world. 


“United States’—The American Example 


A hundred and fifty years ago an attempt was made to create a 
League of Nations on the North American continent. The thirteen _ 
colonies which had just succeeded in throwing off the authority 
of King George III set up a confederation for the future conduct of — 
their common affairs. The essence of the system was that the thirteen — 
States sent delegates to an American Congress which determined a 
common policy which the member States undertook to execute. — 
But somehow the system would not work. Though the colonies had — 
just won a war together, spoke the same language, and were sub- 
stantially of the same religion and civilization, within six years 
America faced bankruptcy, ruin, and war. The Congress could not 
collect its dues from the States, either in cash or in troops, the States 
would not enforce its decisions, and the States themselves began to 
set up tariff barriers against one another. 

* * * 

A remarkable group of men, of whom the most important were 
Alexander Hamilton, Madison, and Jay, published a series of papers, 
known as the Federalist Papers, in which they diagnosed the root 
evil and proposed the remedy. They said, in effect, that a league 
confederation of sovereign States could not be made to work. It 
could not be made to work for three inescapable reasons, The first 
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was that it was impossible to get a number of sovereign States to 
act together simultaneously or obey orders from outside, and that 
if one began to default others would inevitably follow suit. The 
second was that without internal free trade the union would be torn 
to pieces by tariffs. The third was that the only way in which the 
Congress could assert its authority was by war, because the only 
way in which a sovereign State can be coerced is by war. They, there- 
fore, concluded that if the terrible evils of anarchy were to be avoided 
in the North American continent the States must form themselves 
into a true federation in which each surrendered part of its sov- 
ereignty to a new federal State, with exclusive functions of its own, 
which could collect taxes from and enforce its laws against the 
individual citizens and not the States. 

* * * 

This argument, supported by the facts, prevailed in the Phila- 
delphia Convention and the United States came into being, as it 
prevailed in bringing about the Union of England and Scotland, the 
federations of the Canadian Provinces and the Australian States, and 
the Union of South Africa. It prevailed also in Germany, although 
Bismarck said that the impotence and discords of the old German 
Confederation could not be healed by agreement but by “blood and 
iron.”’ 


President Wilson—the Fatal Defect 


More than anybody else, President Wilson crystallized the hopes 
of the Allied world, during the World War, by declaring that the 
war was being fought for three ends: for national liberty, ‘‘to make 
the world safe for democracy,” and to create a League of Nations 
which would end war by creating a reign of law upon earth under 
which all international disputes would be settled by pacific means. 
In due time the League was formed. It provided for an annual assem- 
bly of the Nations acting through a Council and a Secretariat. Its 
members undertook three main obligations: to submit every dispute 
which could not be settled by diplomatic means either to judicial 
settlement, or arbitration, or to investigation and report by the 
League; to refrain from war until such report had been received and 
for three months afterwards; and to take economic and, possibly, 
military sanctions against any State which resorted to war contrary 
to this undertaking. A few years later, by the Kellogg Pact [Pact of 
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Paris], nations undertook to renounce war altogether as an instru- 
ment of their national policy. 
* * * 
But the League of Nations contains the very defect which de- 
stroyed the American Confederation of States. It leaves unimpaired — 
the complete national sovereignty of its members. Nothing else was 
possible in 1918. But it is this central fact, and not the weaknesses of 
governments or nations, which is the real cause of the breakdown 
of the collective system in the last few years. For national sovereignty 
has carried with it three fatal consequences. In the first place, though 
Wilson said to the Plenary Session of the Peace Conference which © 
accepted the draft of the Covenant that the first task of the League 
should be to remedy the inequalities and injustices inevitable in ¢ 
treaty of peace made after four years of war and propaganda, the 
League in practice has been unable to alter the status quo created by 
the Treaties in any important respect, for the reason that no altera- 
tion can be made except with the voluntary consent of all the sov- — 
ereign nations concerned, and that has been unobtainable. 


Why Sanctions Failed 


The failure to give justice to the German Republic has been the 
fundamental reason for the rise of the Hitler régime. Secondly, the 
League has been utterly impotent to check the economic nationalism — 
of its members, and this economic nationalism, exaggerated by the 
attempt to collect war debts and reparations, has largely destroyed 
international trade, has created unemployment everywhere, and has — 
led to social disorders which have caused the replacement of democ- — 
racy by dictatorship over a large part of the globe. Thirdly, the only _ 
instrument whereby the League can compel a powerful State to 
conform to the Covenant or desist from aggression is war, police war. 
Economic sanctions, if applied by all the other nations, might be 
sufficient to coerce a small State. 

* * * 

But, as against a big Power, economic sanctions are either inef- 
fective so that to vindicate the Covenant resort must be made to 
war, or they produce military retaliation unless the States imposing 
them are both prepared for war and can command an overwhelming 
superiority in arms. The failure of the League against Italy wa¥solel 
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due to the unwillingness of any member of the League to face the 
risk of war. So long as the League members were resolved not to 
press sanctions to the point of war Mussolini had a clear field if he 
could accomplish his purpose before economic sanctions compelled 
him to desist. 


Only Federation Can End War 


The experience of the last fifteen years has proved the diagnosis 
of the Federalists to have been right. No League based on the sov- 
ereignty of its members can do what has been expected of the League 
of Nations. Inexorably, national sovereignty tears it to pieces. The 
League has made no change in the anarchy of nations. It has only 
camouflaged it by a contract which there is no sovereignty to enforce. 
As Lord Halifax said recently in a debate in the House of Lords—the 
League has responsibility but not power. That is the secret of its 
failure as a system of peace, for power alone has responsibility, and 
power resides in the sovereign State and not in the League. Thus, the 


loyalty of the individual citizen is legally owed to his own State and 


not to the League. That is why, under the League system morality 

is steadily giving place to expediency, open diplomacy to secret 

understandings, and right to might. 
* * * 

We shall never get our thinking clear about the international 
problem until we grasp this central truth. The National Government 
goes on saying that the first principle of its foreign policy is to support 
the League. The Labor and the Liberal Oppositions call for support 
for themselves on the ground that the Government cannot be trusted 
to support the League, but that once in power they would live up to 
the obligations imposed by the Covenant in full. All say these things 
because they believe, or they believe that the electorate believes, 
that the League, if properly used, can be made an instrument for 
security against aggression, for doing justice, for preserving the 
peace, and for beginning the reign of law upon Earth. 

* * * 

But it is not true. No League of sovereign States can do these 
things. Nothing but a federation of nations, a federation in which 
the national State surrenders some part of its sovereignty to a com- 
mon authority representing the whole, which alone can impose 
tariffs, can raise armies and navies and air forces, can levy taxes from 
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and enforce its laws upon the individual, and which alone wields the 
powers of sovereignty within its own sphere, can end war and create 
a reign of law upon the Earth. 
* * * 
Such a consummation is today entirely out of reach. While, in 
terms of time and space, the whole world is smaller today than was 
the territory of the American States in 1787, the diversities between 
the nations in language, in culture, in social structure, in self-con- 
sciousness, are still so wide as to be unbridgeable, and any attempt to 
bridge them prematurely would end in civil war. A world of Socialist 
States would find themselves in as great difficulties as a world of 
Capitalist States. They would quarrel desperately about the supplies — 
each was to receive from or give to the others because of the tre- 
mendous dislocation of internal employment these barter exchanges 
would involve. It is Sovereignty and not Capitalism or Communism 
which is the fundamental cause of war. Until we grasp this clearly we 
shall continue to be led up the garden path of disillusionment and 
frustration by idealists who have not thought out the only means by 
which their noble aim of ending war on Earth can be attained. 


II 


Last week I tried to show, mainly on grounds of political theory 
that the League of Nations could not possibly accomplish what was 
commonly expected of it so long as it was a League of sovereign 
States. Let us now test this view by the facts of the world as it is 
today. 1 


How Theory Broke Down 


In politics the ultimate power resides where sovereignty resides. 
Inside the State the machinery of government wields almost omnipo- 
tent power to make and enforce the law, and that power is drawn 
from and acts on the individual citizen. In a League of sovereign 
States power resides not in the League, but in the sovereign member 
States. The League, therefore, when it cannot secure agreement by 
voluntary means, is either impotent or has to proceed to the coercion 
of one or more sovereign States. In other words, directly the moral 
influences within the League fail to produce agreement, the League 
has, as in the old diplomacy, either to beat a retreat or turn to the 
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politics of power. And power politics, as between sovereign States, 
inevitably involves the threat or the use of war—police war. 
* * * 

It has never, in practice, been possible either to secure agreement 
inside the League about the most difficult problems which confront 
the League or to make coercion effective against a great Power. The 
United States would not even join the League because it felt that 
Article 10 implied an obligation to go to war to preserve the frontiers 
of Europe, and this obligation, it considered, was contrary to its own 
national interests. For ten years the world then rested in the relative 
tranquillity of exhaustion. But in 1931 Japan repudiated the League 
system and occupied Manchuria by force. The League members 
protested, but they were unwilling to risk war to vindicate the Cove- 
nant, and she got her way unmolested. Four years later Italy threw 
over the Covenant and conquered Abyssinia. This time the members 
of the League took economic sanctions, but economic sanctions 
proved impotent to prevent or stop military action, the League 
members shrank from the risk of war, and Mussolini got his way. 
Nor was the League more successful at the universal conferences it 
called to bring about disarmament or a lessening of economic national- 
ism. In both cases the power of decision lay with the sovereign States 
and not with the League, and national interests prevented that 
unanimity or practical unanimity without which the League could not 
succeed. 


The Case of Europe 


Let us consider the case of Europe, where the League has seemed 
to work best during the last fifteen years. The principle of national 
self-determination which triumphed in the War had made Europe a 
much more difficult place to deal with, for it raised the number of 
sovereign States from eighteen to twenty-six, and gave to each 
unlimited power both to arm and to raise tariffs. It was hoped that the 
Covenant would overcome this increased anarchy. For fifteen years 
there was no serious risk of war in Europe. But when we come to 
examine the reason we find that the peace of Europe really rested 
not upon Articles 10 or 16 of the Covenant, but on the preponderance 
of the armed power of France and her allies over a disarmed Germany, 
and their readiness to use it. 

Attempts were made during this period of enforced peace to bring 
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about revisions of the extremer discriminations of the treaty settle- 
ment. But if the Covenant in theory put force behind Article 10 
(sanctions) it put none behind Article 19 (revision). The League 
proved impotent to bring about revision during the era of the German _ 
Republic against the refusal of France to alter the treaties unless — 
Great Britain was both willing and sufficiently armed to give her an 
effective alternative guarantee of security. This both we and the 
United States were unwilling or unable to give. Germany has now 
escaped from the strait waistcoat of the French alliance system for 
the enforcement of the unilateral discrimination of the Treaty of 
Versailles. She has ‘‘equality’’ once more, in the sense that she has — 

the same rights as any other sovereign State. She has obtained that — 

equality, not by the voluntary agreement of her neighbors, but by — 

building up her power. She is probably already the strongest military — 

Power in Europe. 


Sead : 


The “‘ Principle’ and the Practice 


But it is urged that, even if the League does not operate all over 
the world, the principle of ‘collective security””—the principle that _ 
an attack on one shall be accepted as an attack on all—can still be 
applied in Europe. The original League system was based on the ; 
theory that the League would be universal, that its members would — 
be disarmed and that economic sanctions would probably be decisive. — 
It is now generally recognized that if League action is to be effective © 
it must be backed by overwhelming military force. We have now, a 
therefore, to think of collective security not in terms of economic — 
sanctions, but of military sanctions against nations highly armed for ; 
war, with aerial striking forces of immense power, and in which 
victory will depend upon the continuous production of immense _ 
quantities of men, aeroplanes, tanks, ships, and munitions to replace 
those which are destroyed in the wastage of war. The conception on ~ 
which the theory of collective security rests is that the military power i 
which will be wielded by supporters of the League will be so much — 
greater than that wielded by an aggressor as to deter him from action — 
or be promptly and decisively victorious in the event of war. But will - 
that be so? 

* * * q 

While the cooperation of small States is vital for the success of 

economic sanctions, it is fatal from the point of view of military 
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sanctions. Small nations such as Holland or. Denmark or Estonia or 
Switzerland are liabilities and not assets when it comes to war. They 
would be almost instantly destroyed by a modern great military 
Power. The only hope for them is to preserve a strict neutrality, and 
that is what a League applying military sanctions would probably 
ask them to do. This factor itself removes a considerable part of the 
imposing League structure of collective security. 

A second part will certainly disappear through the unwillingness of 
many of its members to incur the risk of war. If no member of the 
League was prepared to face the risk of war with Italy how many 
will be prepared to incur it as against an armed Germany or Russia 
or Japan? This second fraction of the League will not be far short of 
all those nations whose own vital interests are not actually engaged 
or who are liable to counter attack by superior Powers. 

* * * 

Any system of ‘‘collective security,”’ therefore, in an armed world, 

depends in the final analysis upon the Great Powers. They must be 


the framework, and to this framework a certain number of minor 


Powers may attach themselves. Who are the Great Powers today? 
There is Russia with perhaps 1,500,000 men under arms and 3,000 
front line aeroplanes. There is Germany with 35 divisions and 35 to 
50 divisions in reserve—perhaps 90 in all—and now creating a force 
of from 2,000 to 4,000 aeroplanes. There is France with an army of 
530,000, perhaps two-thirds that of Germany, and building up to 
say 2,000 front line aeroplanes. There is Italy with something less. 
And there is Japan, again with something less, but with a powerful 
navy, in the Far East. All these figures are necessarily of the roughest 
possible kind, and their value in war depends on other imponderables, 
morale, the capacity of the General Staff, and the industrial, food, 
and raw material resources in support. 

* * * 

But however we estimate these forces, one thing is clear. In Europe 
today the overwhelming military preponderance behind the League 
has vanished. How many of the Great Powers will be behind the 
collective system and how many against it? Who knows? The United 
States will stay outside. So will South America. If it applies to Europe 
only, will the Dominions come in? And will our own intervention 
be conclusive? We have a good fleet—but the blockade took four 
years to produce decisive effects against Germany during the Great 
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War. We may 6é00n have an air force of 2,000 machines. But our 
expeditionary army is today certainly far smaller than the six divi- 
sions we sent to Flanders in August, 1914—a mere bagatelle among 
the colossal armies now massing in Europe. 


Two Conclusions 


Moreover, the essence of any ‘‘collective security” in an armed 
world must be rigid military engagements specifying exactly what 
contribution each member is to make and the occasion which will 
call the obligation into immediate fulfilment. If there is another 
European war it will not break out slowly, after long deliberation 4 
at Geneva. It will come even more suddenly than in 1914, like a 
thief in the night, with a smashing blow from the air at the nodal © 
points of concentration and industrial power and transport, and if q 
a collective system is to give protection to its members it must be — 
able to act with equal speed. , 

ee ek i, 

Further, the amount of security we can give to other members 
and they us will depend upon the amount of armament we each 
possess and the national morale and the organized industrial power 
behind it. To make a system of collective security really effective 
in Europe we should probably not only have to be ready to go to war 
anywhere in Europe, but to adopt universal national service and 
conscription of wealth, because, as was shown in the last war, it is 
the only democratic means of putting people in the places in which 
they are needed, quickly, and which distributes risk and sacrifice 
fairly among all classes. 


At the Crossways—Which Road? 


Finally, there is the question of national and Imperial morale, a 
question which recent events have tended to make more difficult to 
answer. There is no use in undertaking commitments involving 
liability to war, only to find a divided country and a divided empire 
behind the governments of the day. Increasingly, the continent of 
Europe and the Far East seems to be aligning itself for a new war 
of religion between Communism and Fascism. British public opinion 
is certainly not prepared to go to war for either. Both are based upon 
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the subordination of the individual to the omnipotent Moloch State 
and to the party which controls that omnipotent State. Both sub- 
stitute the duty of obedience to authority for the responsibility of 
the free citizen as the foundation of the State. If this alignment de- 
velops there is certainly no possibility of national unity by under- 
taking obligations which bind us to go to war for either of these 
systems. There is only one thing that this country or the Empire will 
then fight for with substantial unity, and that is for the defense of 
the system of free institutions represented by the British Common- 
wealth system and any democracies which may be associated with it. 
* * * 

Thus tested by the light of experience the Covenant system, be- 
cause it gives no power to the League, but leaves all real power in 
the hands of its members, has not worked, and cannot be made to 
work, as a system of security, in a world of sovereign States. The 
League can contribute towards peace, but it is not a system of peace. 
In a world of sovereign States the slogan that “‘ peace is indivisible,” 


if it means anything at all, means that every local conflict must be 


turned into a world war. Where, then, is the road we should follow? 


III 


If it is true that national sovereignty inexorably and inevitably 
undermines the League of Nations as an instrument either for 
revision of treaties or for giving security, are we to abandon the 
League altogether? Certainly not. The League has a very remark- 
able record to its credit. It has, in Mr. Brailsford’s words, 


succored prisoners, found homes for refugees, brought hope to 
populations scourged with malaria, standardized the right 
to leisure and health of some groups of workers the world over, 
lifted some stricken countries out of bankruptcy, helped others 
to organize their transport and social services, penetrated 
schools as a teacher of peace, and provided for our social think- 
ing ample material based on exact research. . . . To settle 
in Greece, impoverished by a disastrous war, nearly a million 
broken and penniless refugees from Turkey and so to do it that 
the productivity of this country was immensely enhanced—this 
was a remarkable, perhaps an unique feat of organization. 

Geneva is standardizing the world’s services of public health 
and levelling up those of backward States towards the model 
set by advanced States. Again by the aid it has rendered to 
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China, it is beginning to do, without risk to the State it benefits, 
what Empires boasted of doing at the cost of their victim’s 
liberties. . 


* * * 


The League, too, has stood steadily for peace. Amid all the in- 
trigues which have surged through its lobbies its procedure and its 
ideals have made steadily for good will, for patience, for a fair hearing 
for the case of both sides against rash and violent courses. These 
methods have succeeded, at times, in preventing minor wars. 


“Peace by Force” 


Where the League has failed has been as a system of security 
resting upon the use of force. In point of fact the League, as a league, 
can never use force. The League has neither army nor navy nor air _ 
force nor the means with which to pay for them. As Lord Halifax 
has said, it has responsibility without power. There is the vice at 
the heart of the Covenant. And if it tried to go to war should we be _ 
any better off? That, as was brilliantly exposed by Mr. Maxton in 1 
the House of Commons about a month ago, was the plan of the great 
war itself. Never was there such a concentration of nations and 
power against aggression as was built up between 1914 and 1918. 
It fought under the noblest idealism that ever presided over a grea 
coalition—the speeches of Woodrow Wilson. It was a war to assure 
freedom for all nations, to make the world safe for democracy, and 
to end war. Yet complete victory has not, in fact, established any 
of these ideals. We seem as far away from them as if the war had 
never been fought. No league of sovereign States can possibly create 
the reign of law on earth. 

* * * 

If there is another general war, what would it be fought for? 
Would it be fought to perpetuate the Wilsonian anarchy of universa 
self-determination? It is far more likely that once begun such a war 
would be fought to end it, by empire or by federation. 

* * * 

If the League is to recover the influence it can exercise in a world 
of sovereign States, it must—to use General Smuts’ famous words- : 
cease to be an international war office. That is not its function. The 
function of the League, so long as sovereignty resides in the States, 
is to act as a peace-promoting agency, standing at the heart of the 
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world, bringing the nations constantly together, striving for unity, 
striving for social reform, in season and out of season, when there is 
war and when there is peace, the conscience of mankind and the 
nucleus about which may grow up a spirit which may some day 
enable it to assume the power without which it cannot exercise 
responsibility. Such a League may recover that universality which 
is the only real foundation for its influence. To commit it to the use 
of war is both inevitably to shrink it by resignations and to under- 
mine it by further proofs that it cannot live up to its obligations. 
The first step to recovery is the excision of the compulsory and 
automatic obligation to use force under Articles 10 and 16. 


What Security? 


But if the dream of universal security through the League dis- 
appears how are we to deal with security? That is the responsibility 
of the sovereign States themselves who alone wield power, and their 

‘commitments will inevitably be limited to those objects for which 
their peoples are really prepared to fight. Once we get rid of illusion 
and face this central fact we can approach the problem both of liberty 
and peace from an entirely different angle. The two most successful 
peace systems that the world has seen in recent centuries have been 
the Monroe Doctrine system and the British Commonwealth sys- 
tem, and they have succeeded because each has had adequate power 
behind it. For 110 years all the nations of North and South America 
have been free to develop democratically on their own lines because 
it has been known that military interference in the North and South 
American continents would be regarded as an hostile act by the 
United States. 

* * * 

In the same way there has been both peace and a steady growth of 
individual freedom and self-government throughout the British 
Commonwealth because it has been known that any military inter- 
ference with the British Empire would have been regarded as an 
hostile act by Great Britain. Today the British Commonwealth 
has become an area of free nations, or of nations on the road to 
freedom, protected by a second or British Monroe Doctrine. More- 
over, the South American republics are now in a position to bear a 
considerable part of the burden of making the Monroe Doctrine 
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effective, and the Dominions are in a position to bear a considerable 
part of the burden of making the peace system of the British Com- 
monwealth effective. But in both cases the American and the British 
navies and air forces still remain the decisive deterrent to, and pro- 
tection against, war. And the larger the armies and navies and air 
forces of the other Powers, the more important will these central 
forces be. 
* * * 

The primary necessity, therefore, both from the standpoint of 
peace and liberty, is that these two systems which assure peace 
and liberty and defense against the worst evils of international 
anarchy should be maintained intact. So long as they are intact 
peace, liberty, and democracy are safe over half the world, and the 
possibility exists both of lowering tariffs within this area and of 
working out that reconciliation between socialism and individualism 
by democratic means and constitutional means, which is the main 
task of this age, instead of our becoming involved in the reckless 
and violent antagonisms of the Fascist and Communist extremes. 


Power and Freedom 


Pacifism offers no solution to the problem which confronts us. 
Peace results from the rule of law. The rule of law is the creation of 
the State. The pacifist is usually prepared to support the law inside 
the State, provided the law is framed by constitutional and demo- 
cratic means. The only way in which he can end international war 
is by helping to prepare the conditions in which that federation of 
nations, which alone can create a true rule of law among the nations 
themselves, can come into being. To resist militarism inside a dic- 
tatorial State may be to promote the cause of peace. To hinder a 
democratic State from having the force necessary to the protection 
of its own way of life, is to help the international gangster to destroy 
both peace and freedom. It has always been difficult for free and 
democratic nations to defend themselves because the discipline 
necessary to enable them to do so must spring from the people them- 
selves and cannot be imposed from without. We may see the capacity 
of the free peoples of the world to discipline themselves once more 


put to the test in the next few years. 
* * * 
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There remains the question how far either the American system 
or the British system can contribute towards the prevention of war 
outside their own systems. If they worked together they would 
make world war impossible. In the nineteenth century there were 
wars, but no world war because no European State was prepared to 
challenge the British Navy. So, today, if the two systems cooperated, 
there would be no world war, for no State, however powerful, would 
dream of challenging the gigantic resources they control. But what- 
ever the future may bring forth, that is not a possibility at the 
moment. The United States is still wholly dedicated to isolationism 
within the Monroe system. If she ever changes it will be for reasons 
of her own and not through the solicitations of others. 


Britain and the Dominions—Ends and Means 


How far, then, can Britain contribute to the stabilization of 
Europe and the Far East? That depends on the power she can 


bring to bear, and her unity in the use of that power. That in turn 


depends a good deal on the Dominions, for Great Britain with the 
Dominions in support is twice as powerful as she is alone. Great 
Britain, however, even acting alone, will certainly want to maintain 
the Locarno guarantee, probably on a mutual basis, to France and 
Belgium against unprovoked aggression. It is necessary to her own 
security. It is necessary to the security of democracy in Western 
Europe. It is necessary to prevent the hegemony of any one Power 
over the whole of Europe. It is necessary because the more clearly 
everybody knows the points for which nations will go to war the 
less likely are they to challenge them. 
* * * 

There remains the rest of Europe and the Far East. In both these 
cases there is only one possible course for Great Britain to pursue, 
and that is the policy of the free hand. What she does must depend 
upon the circumstances of each case. In a world of power politics 
Great Britain cannot guarantee the peace everywhere. The nations 
in these regions must enter into military commitments for security 
for themselves, and this they will do as soon as it is known that 
Great Britain will not commit herself beforehand. Britain can only 
enter into commitments which involve the liability to war, which 
she knows that her people, and the Dominions, will both equip her 
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to fulfil and will honor when it comes to the time of crisis, and today, 
at any rate, they will not bind themselves to fight in Eastern Europe. 
Foreign policy, in a world of sovereign and armed States, is in- 
separably linked with armament, even if there is to be some degree 
of “collective security.” If we are to get back to national unity in 
foreign policy, long the tradition of this country, it is essential that 
the Government and the Oppositions, and Great Britain and the 
Dominions, should face together both the policy which is to be pur- 
sued and the force without which that policy cannot be put into effect. 


The New Hope 


If we do this there is a good chance of avoiding world war, becaus 
the sufferings of the last war are not forgotten and no one wants 
another. Peace now depends, not mainly upon the League, though 
its appeasing influence may be great, but upon a few great Powers. 
If the great armed Powers are both moderate in the use of their 
power and are given the influence in the world commensurate with 
their power, there may be a political appeasement which will enable 
us to tackle those economic problems which produce the greatest 
pressure towards war today. And then the League may once more ~ 
take root as a universal agency for reconciliation among men, and 
start to lay foundations which may begin with a group of democratic 
nations, but which alone can create the reign of law and peace on 
earth. 
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ALEXANDER HAMILTON AND. THE REFORM 
OF THE LEAGUE? 


AN HISTORICAL PARALLEL 


BYVG. Ps fACKS 


It is a marked peculiarity of the Covenant of the League of Nations, 
which sharply distinguishes it from other alliances between sovereign 
States, that it assumes the possibility of bad faith in the contracting 
parties and takes precautions against its occurrence by a threat of 
coercive measures against the defaulting member. Article 16 opens 
with the words “Should any member of the League resort to war 
in disregard of its covenants under Articles 12, 13 or 15”: here is 
the assumption of possible bad faith. The Article then goes on to 
recite the coercive measures, economic and military, to be taken 
against the defaulter: here is the threat of coercion. It is this pecu- 
liarity which justifies the description of the Covenant as a coercive 


instrument. We name it a peculiarity because both the assumption 


of possible bad faith and the accompanying threat of punishment 
on its occurrence are a most unusual feature to make appearance 
in a Covenant of Peace between sovereign political States. We are 
not aware of another instance in which it can be found. 

Whenever a proposal is made that the League should be reformed 
on non-coercive lines, the proposers are likely to find themselves 
confronted by the following question: ‘‘How, if you omit coercion 
from your program, can you ensure that your reformed agreement 
will be kept by the contracting parties?” It is a question which may 
fairly be turned on the questioner: ‘‘ How, if you insert coercion in 
your program, can you ensure that the contracting parties will keep 
their pledge to coerce a delinquent as and when required?’’ Quite 
recently some fifty nations under covenant to apply coercion on the 
occurrence of a certain event, failed, after a partial and reluctant 
effort, to employ the coercive measures to which they had bound 


themselves. How then can you ensure that any future pledge the 


nations may give to act coercively, by collective force against one 

of their fellow covenanters, will not come to grief in like manner? 
When once the assumption of bad faith between the parties has 

been introduced into a contract it is clearly impossible to ensure 
* Reprinted by permission of the Editor of The Hibbert Journal. 
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against delinquency by further contractual devices. The assumption, 
once made, cuts the ground from under the feet of the contract 
makers, just as the assumption that all men are liars renders worth- 
less any oath they may take to speak the truth, a difficulty not to be 
surmounted by increased verbal stringency in the drafting of the oath. 
Here the coercionist is in the same position as the non-coercionist, 
Whatever his contrivances to ensure against bad faith may be they 
will be exposed to the bad faith they are intended to ensure against. 
Both sides will find they have nothing to depend upon in the last 
resort but the mutual good faith of the contracting parties. 

The method of checkmating an aggressor by retaliating upon him 
with the whole weight of the alliance to which he is unfaithful con- 
ceals beneath its deceitful simplicity an absolutely insoluble problem, 
It was the high merit of the statesmen who framed the constitution 
of the United States that when this same method was urged upon 
them they were undeceived by its apparent simplicity and saw clearly 
the insoluble problem that lies beneath it. In language which reads 
almost like a prophecy of our present troubles they warned th 
coercionists of the dangerous imbroglio that would inevitably arise 
if the attempt were made to apply their method to the sovereign 
States of the Union, and happily for the future of America their 
warnings were not in vain. Even if we suppose the American example 
to have been completely forgotten by the statesmen who gave the 
League its constitution—and with President Wilson among them 
that seems improbable—it is difficult to understand why the coercive 
clause (Article 16) was introduced into the Covenant. Consideration 
of the obvious should have been enough. How can Article 16 protect 
Articles 12, 13, and 15 from bad faith when it has no more good faith 
to depend on than they have, the member-States responsible for 
carrying it out being identically the same with those whose possible 
bad faith it assumes? If Articles 12, 13, and 15 need fortifying by a 
coercive clause, is Article 16 less in need of fortification than they? 
All the articles row together in the same boat. All stand together ir 
the same jeopardy. All hang together on the same peg. 

If the framers of the Covenant had been endowed with the gift o 
prescience they would have foreseen that, of all its Articles, Article 16 
was the most precarious, and this, as we have said, through the very 
bad faith it was intended to guard against. In recent happenings the 
bad faith of Italy in breaking Articles 12, 13, and 15 has certainly 
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been conspicuous. But equally conspicuous and far more extensive 
has been the bad faith of the rest, some fifty in number, in not ful- 
filling their obligations to take the coercive measures against Italy 
to which they were all pledged under Article 16. Their pledge to 
apply military coercion they have disregarded en masse. As to their 
good faith in the matter of economic coercion let M. Litvinoff bare 
witness. We quote from his speech at Geneva on the raising of 
sanctions. 

It is a fact that not only was the whole admirable mechanism 
of Article 16 not brought into play, but from the outset there 
was a manifest striving to confine the action taken to the barest 
minimum. 

Four members had not applied sanctions at all. One, a State 
bordering on Italy, had refused to apply the most effective 
sanction—namely, the prohibition of imports from Italy— 
seven had not applied the embargo on arms, ten had not applied 
the prohibition of exports to Italy, and thirteen had not applied 
the prohibition of imports from Italy. 


These remarks of M. Litvinoff raise some interesting questions. 
If coercion is to be applied to those who “disregard their covenants,” 
who is to coerce those who disregard the particular covenant binding 
them to apply coercion? On what principle is Italy to be coerced for 
breaking her pledges under Articles 12, 13, and 15 and the fifty others 
not coerced for breaking theirs under Article 16? Quis custodiet 
custodes? Were all the nations represented in the League organized 
as a single democracy with a single Parliament, and an election held 
on the issue, the electorate would then have the power to dismiss or 
impeach the whole body of their representatives at Geneva for dis- 
regarding their obligations under Article 16 of the League constitu- 
tion, and appoint others in their stead. In that way quis custodiet 
custodes would be answered, so far as democracy can answer it. But 
since no such power exists, or is likely to exist, a coercive covenant is 
at least as insecure as it would be if the coercive clause were absent. 
That the difficulty is not merely academic recent events have abund- 
antly proved. 

The lesson of these events seems to be that, among the many 
forms of collective action open to the League, the coercion of default- 
ing member-States by a “‘collective preponderance of strength,’’ in 
spite of the eminent support it has received, is not only unpromising 
but highly dangerous. This conclusion will be confirmed by the 
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present to be considered modern and sufficiently far to be studied 
without prejudice. 

When the American statesmen of 1787 were engaged in the ver 
difficult task of combining the thirteenAmerican States into a Federal 


into the Constitution a minatory clause closely analogous to Article 
16 of the Covenant, a clause assuming possible bad faith on the part 
of a signatory State and threatening the delinquent with coercion 
by the armed combination of the many against the one. This proposal 
was hotly debated and, in the upshot, decisively rejected. It was” 
described by Alexander Hamilton? as “‘one of the maddest projects 
that was ever devised,’’ and by others in similar terms. He argued 
that the Union, if it were to last, must be non-coercive as between 
itself and the individual States composing it; that conflict and dis- 
ruption would inevitably follow if the coercive basis were adopted. 
The subsequent history of the United States seems to prove the 
wisdom of that policy. 

The reasons which led to the triumph of the anti-coercionist policy 
at that critical moment in history are so pertinent to the inter- 
national conditions of the present day that the matter seems worthy ‘ 
of further elaboration. 

In a letter to The Times of July 8, 1936, Dr. Nicholas Murray — 
Butler appealed for a close study of the problem now confronting 
the League of Nations in the light of the parallel problem success- 
fully solved by the statesmen who drew up the constitution of the 
United States. We say successfully, for not only did the measures” 
taken succeed in combining the original thirteen States, by no means 
on good terms with one another at the time, into a Federal Union, 
but they made possible the entry into the Union of a succession of 
others, thirty-five in number, whose existence at the time was not 
dreamed of, and to the gradual growth of the whole into the vast 
totality of the present United States. It is true that seventy-four 


3 Alexander Hamilton (1757-1804) was born in the island of Nevis in the West Indies. 
His father was of Scottish descent, his mother descended from a family of French prot- 
estants. He began life as an apprentice in a sugar merchant's store, afterwards went to 
college in New York, became Washington's chief aide-de-camp during the War of Inde- 
pendence and Secretary of the Treasury in Washington's administration. At the age of 
thirty he played a leading part in framing the Constitution and securing its acceptance 
by the States. He was mortally wounded in a duel with Aaron Burr. A masterly study of 
the life and work of this remarkable man, and of the great events he helped to shape, wil 
be found in Alexander Hamilton, by Frederick Scott Oliver, 1906 (new edition 1931, Mac- 
millan, 39th thousand). 
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years later the Union was rent by civil war—a danger, it should ever 
be remembered, from which no form of World Federation would be 
exempt—but, thanks to the principle on which the Union was found- 
ed, the shock was survived. To the British observer who has traveled 
through the length and breadth of those vast territories and taken 
note of their endless diversities and heterogeneous interests—highly 
dangerous in another setting—the unity of the United States must 
seem a political phenomenon not less impressive than the unity of 
the British Commonwealth of Nations. Attentively studied it can 
hardly fail to be highly instructive to those who would combine the 
States of the world, or of some part of the world, into a confederation 
or league. We shall do wisely in following Dr. Butler’s advice. 

The parallel between the American problem of 1787 and the League 
problem of today is, of course, not complete. It may be well therefore 
to note the differences before stressing the resemblance. 

(1) The thirteen States to be united into a political league shared 


-in varying degree the same political traditions; the inhabitants were 


largely of one race and spoke the same language. 

(2) They had recently been united, though sometimes _half- 
heartedly and not without loyalist opposition, in resistance to the 
British Crown; and they had all shared in the victory. There was no 
question therefore of bringing defeated States into the Union. 

(3) Whatever their mutual animosities may have been, they 
lacked the bitterness and tenacity of the age-long feuds of Europe 
and were of lesser intensity than the ill will engendered by the Treaty 
of Versailles. 

(4) Unlike the great States of the modern world they were not 
armed or arming to the teeth for unknown purposes and, in con- 
sequence, the fear of war as a psychological factor in the negotiations, 
though present in a degree, had not acquired the dominating in- 
fluence to which it has been brought by the enormous armaments 
of today and by modern methods of warfare. Exhausted by their 
recent struggle with the British not even the strongest of them was 
very formidable. 

(5) The question at issue did not take the form of putting a final 
end to war in the world at large, nor even of finding an infallible 
method of preventing war as between the thirteen negotiating States. 
“Tf they want to fight,”’ said Ellsworth, ‘‘they may do it, and no 
frame of government can possibly prevent it.” 
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(6) In forming the American Union two objects were aimed at 
and successfully accomplished, of which only the first is attempted by 


electoral control over its machinery. By attaining the second of these 
objects along with the first the people of the United States were - 
given the power of dismissal and impeachment over elected public — 
servants who might “disregard their obligations’’ under the Con- 
stitution. In this way the whole was brought under the sovereignty 
of a united people and the question quis custodiet custodes was, to that 
extent, answered. As we have already noted there is no united people 
behind the League of Nations who could dismiss or impeach its 
executive for a breach of the constitution.‘ 

Other differences might be named, but the above are sufficient to 
warn us against stressing the parallel too hard. 

Nevertheless there were quarrelsome forces at work in these 
States which would certainly have led to internecine war had they 
been allowed to develop, and were only with difficulty restrained 
from breaking out. On the whole the relationships of the States 


rebellion in Massachusetts, where Washington was mobbed; Virginia 
was hated by the northern States; New York and Connecticut were 
almost at daggers drawn; tariff walls were erected between the two 


migration of the people towards the West. Each State had its own 
Constitution and Legislature; each had its own militia; each insiste 


observers at the time, though they were doubtless prejudiced, i 


4 Two rival plans were brought forward for discussion at the Philadelphia Convention, 
“the New Jersey Plan”’ and ‘‘the Virginia Plan.’’ The New Jersey, or ‘‘ Federalist,” Plan 
would have united the States into a political league, but failed to unite their inhabitants 
into a single people under a single government. The Virginia, or “‘ Nationalist,” Plan wo 
have united the inhabitants of the States into a single people but destroyed the inde- 
pendence of the separate States, or impaired it to such a degree as to make a poli 
league impossible. As originally drafted both plans involved the principle of collecti' 
coercion of the parts by the whole. This was eliminated, and the result was a comprom 
between the two with the Virginia Plan as the basis. Hamilton produced a third plan whi 
was rejected. After the adoption of the Constitution he became its enthusiastic supporter. 
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seemed impossible to evoke order out of such a chaos, and the break- 
up of the Union was freely predicted both then and for a long time 
afterwards. In a Memorandum submitted to the Paris Conference 
of 1919 by the American Peace Society the situation is thus described. 
The thirteen free sovereign independent States of that day 
were confronted with debt, commercial rivalries, inefficiencies, 
inequalities, separate treaties, violations of contracts, depre- 
ciated ‘currency, varieties of opinion and practice, rebellion; in 
short international anarchy. . . . The American States set 
themselves the task of overcoming these difficulties. 


Mr. F. S, Oliver in his admirable study of Hamilton, after describ- 
ing the refusal of the individual States to part with ‘‘one shred”’ of 
their sovereignty continues as follows’: 


The thirteen States proceeded to indulge themselves in the 
costly luxury of an internecine tariff war. The States with sea- 
ports preyed upon their landlocked brethren and provoked a 


- boycott in return. Pennsylvania attacked Delaware. Con- 


necticut was oppressed by Rhode Island and New York. New 
Jersey, lying between New York and Pennsylvania, was com- 
pared to a ‘‘cask tapped at both ends”; North Carolina, be- 
tween South Carolina and Virginia, to “a patient bleeding at 
both stumps.’’ It was a dangerous game, ruinous in itself, and, 
behind the custom house officers men were beginning to furbish 
up the locks of their muskets. . . . At one time war between 
Vermont, New Hampshire, and New York seemed all but 
inevitable. 


It is not surprising that the American leaders were by no means of 
one mind in their efforts to evoke an ordered government out of the 
prevailing anarchy. There was ardent controversy, sustained on 
both sides by well equipped protagonists. To the one side it seemed 
obvious that without coercion, implemented by what would now be 
called “‘a collective preponderance of strength,’’ the anarchic ele- 
ments would never be permanently kept in order. To the other side, 
which ultimately triumphed, it seemed equally obvious that armed 
coercion or the threat of it, as applied by the Union to any particular 
State, would be fatal to the end in view. 

Here it is that we may find, in spite of the differences named above, 
an illuminating parallel to the problem now confronting the League 
of Nations, and perhaps an object lesson. A closer examination of the 


5 Alexander Hamilion, Pp. 134-5. 
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controversy, in which Hamilton showed a far-sighted statesmanship, 
will make this apparent. 

Then, precisely as now, the problem was to form a league or 
union on lines that would render it unlikely to break up through 
the default or rebellion of particular States, all of them equally hard 
set in the assertion of its individual sovereignty as ‘‘free and inde- 
pendent.” Was this object to be attained by force, that is, by the 
armed combination of loyal States against any particular State 
which might break its pledge to abide by the terms of the Union? 
Or could it be attained otherwise? Then, as now, controversy centered 
on the word “force” or, as we say, ‘‘sanctions.” What part was 
forcible coercion to play in maintaining the Union and ensuring 
the loyalty of member-States to their obligations under the Con- 
stitution? On the one side were those who maintained, just as many 
supporters of the League maintain today, that the Union would be 
powerless unless it commanded a collective preponderance of strength 
and were constitutionally empowered to use it for the coercion of a 
defaulter or a breaker of the peace. Had their counsels prevailed 
the Constitution of the United States would have contained a pro- 
vision identical in substance with Articles 10 and 16 of the Covenant. 
“The Virginia Plan,” laid before the Philadelphia Convention on 
May 29, 1787, contained, as originally drafted, the following provi- 
sion: “To call forth the forces of the Union against any member of 
the Union failing to fulfil its duty under the Articles thereof.”* This 
proposal was met by the argument that sovereign political States 
(and this it must be remembered is what the American States claimed 
to be) are not coercible except by actual war, and that any coercive 
provision introduced into the Constitution would inevitably provoke 
the very strife it was intended to prevent. Force, it was admitted, is 
indispensable to civil government for the preservation of law an 
order, but only as employed by the State against individuals. As an 
instrument of coercion applied to sovereign States it is only another 
name for war, no matter whether the application of it be collective 
or otherwise, while the threat of it is nothing else than a declaration 
of war made in advance of the contingency it is intended to prevent. 
Against such a provision (here we should think of Articles 10 and 
16) all “free, sovereign and independent States” are antecedently in 


« For this and for most of the quotations which follow we are indebted to an admirable 
article by Arthur D. Call on ‘‘Force and World Peace” in World Affairs, June, 1936, since 
reprinted by the American Peace Society, Washington, D. C. 
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rebellion and are certain to rebel, if they are powerful enough, the 
moment coercion is applied or even threatened, the maintenance 
of their independence requiring nothing less, while, at the same 
time, they acquire a new justification for their rebellious conduct. 
And not only is the sovereign State noncoercible (except by defeat 
in war), but, further, it will refuse when called upon to take part in 
coercing another State, whenever such coercion would involve the 
surrender of sovereign control over its own forces into the hands of 
collective authority. Such were Alexander Hamilton’s objections to 
the principle of coercion. “It is one of the maddest projects that was 
ever devised,’’ he writes in the Federalist. ‘Can we believe,” he goes 
on, “that a [sovereign] State will ever suffer itself to be used as an 
instrument of coercion? The thing is a dream. It is impossible.” 

Further statements by Hamilton to the same effect are as follows. 
Addressing the Convention on June 18, 1787, he said: 

A certain portion of military force is absolutely necessary in 

large communities . . . but how can this force be exerted 
on the State? It is impossible. It amounts to a war between the 

parties. 


In the following year he writes in the Federalist: 


Whoever considers the populousness and strength of the 
States singly at the present juncture, and looks forward to 
what they will become, even at the distance of half a century, 
will at once dismiss as idle and visionary any scheme which 
aims at regulating their movements by laws to operate upon 
them in their collective capacities and to be executed by a 
coercion applicable to them in the same capacities. . . . Even 
in those Confederacies composed of members smaller than many 
of our counties, the principle of legislation for sovereign States, 
supported by military coercion, has never been found effectual. 
. ._. In most instances attempts to coerce the refractory and 
disobedient [States] have been the signals of bloody war, in 
which one half of the Confederacy has displayed its banners 
against the other half. 


James Madison expresses himself in similar terms. In the Session? 
of May 31, 1787, he said: 
A Union of States containing such an ingredient provides for 


its own destruction. The use of force against a State would look 
more like a declaration of war than an infliction of punishment 


7 Of the Philadelphia Convention. 
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and would probably be considered by the party attacked as a 
dissolution of all previous compacts by which it might be bound. 


Oliver Ellsworth, later Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, takes 
up the same point in his address to the Convention of Connecticut. 


A necessary consequence of the principle of coercion by arms 
is a war of the States one against the other. . . . This Con- 
stitution does not attempt to coerce sovereign bodies, States, 
in their political capacity. No coercion is applicable to such 
bodies, but that of an armed force. I am for that coercion which 
acts only on delinquent individuals. 


From these quotations it is clear that the problem facing the 


sovereign States into a union, confederation, or league, but in such 
a way as to leave intact the sovereignty claimed by each. To achieve 


this double and apparently paradoxical object it was resolved that © 


no coercive provisions, no sanctions, nothing that would have 


American statesmen of 1787 was that of combining a number of . 
; 
‘ 
é 
: 
; 


corresponded to Articles 10 and 16 in the Covenant, should have 
place in the compact. And this for two reasons: (1) that such pro- 
visions would inevitably become a source of conflict between the 
covenanting States, (2) that in any case they would be futile since, 


as Ellsworth said, “if the United States and the individual States — 


will quarrel, if they want to fight, no frame of government can 
possibly prevent it.’’ From the nature of the case the threat would 
fail to materialize whenever an occasion arose for putting it into 
operation. The best that could be done therefore to ensure con- 
tinued peace within the group was so to frame the Union as to reduce 
to a minimum the likelihood of their “wanting to quarrel.’’ The 
introduction of coercive provisions, far from reducing the likelihood 
of conflict to a minimum, would have the contrary effect of raising 
it to a maximum. As constabulary business the coercion of a delin- 
quent State by the Union was impossible; nothing short of war could 
make it effective. For these reasons it would be ‘“‘one of the maddest 
projects that was ever devised.”’ 


SS 


The fact that, in spite of these principles, civil war actually broke — 


out in the Union three-quarters of a century later, should be viewed 
in the light of Ellsworth’s saying, “‘If these States want to fight, no 
frame of government can possibly stop it.’’ The saying is equally 


applicable to a League of Nations of any conceivable form or consti- — 


tution. There is no infallible method of preventing armed and 
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_ sovereign States from rebelling against the League of which they 
are members, or from fighting one another—if they want to. But 
there are methods of reducing the risk. A league of European or 
other nations so devised that it would last three-quarters of a century 
without a disruptive quarrel, as the United States lasted, would 
certainly do well, and would probably last longer, with promise of 
yet further continuance. The coercive League of 1919 lasted sixteen 
years (with notable secessions meanwhile) and broke down, as 
Hamilton would have predicted, on the first attempt to apply coer- 
cion to a powerful rebel. To avert a European war, coercion had to 
be abandoned. 

At this point there comes into view a further difference, in addition 
to those named above, between the American problem of 1787 and 
the League problem of today. Controversy between the coercionists 
and the non-coercionists of 1787 was not confused, as it now is, by 
the distinction between economic and military coercion under the 

_ name of sanctions.» How Hamilton would have viewed the distinc- 
tion is not open to doubt. He would have pointed out that the resort 
to economic sanctions would only serve to delay the discovery, by 
the Union imposing them, that a sovereign State can be coerced 
only in the one way named above—by defeating it on the battle-field: 
a discovery which has now in fact been made and acted upon, on the 
ground that such sanctions, if pressed beyond the point where they 
are merely harassing, would inevitably end in the bloodshed for 
which their pacifist supporters believe them a substitute. They point 
towards war and lead to it, like the first acts of a tragedy which reveal 
their tendencies in the death and destruction of the final act. They 
point also to a coming split in the ranks of the coercionists or, as 
Hamilton would say, to ‘‘one half of the Confederacy displaying its 
banners against‘ the other half.’’ Of all the forms that international 
cooperation might take cooperative coercion is the least promising. 
Fortunately for the League there are now many others, with which 
Hamilton, in his day, was not concerned. 

From first to last of the long and bitter controversy over the form 
of the American Constitution Hamilton, while changing his opinion 


®8It would be well if those who advocate an ‘‘International Police Force’’ would be 
more precise in stating what kind of policemen they have in mind. Are they thinking by 
any chance of our excellent ‘‘bobbies’’? The phrase is misleading. 
®One might add further that the word ‘‘sanctions’’ (a wolf in sheep’s clothing) had 
not yet come into diplomatic use as a means of giving a moral color, or at least a politer 
sound, to ‘‘coercion.”’ 
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at other points, never lost sight of the essential fact, which the 
coercionist statesmen of our day seem to have overlooked, that 
the threat of coercion, collective or otherwise, when addressed to 
a sovereign State, is a threat to its sovereignty, to its right to be sole 
master in its own house. He saw that the effect of coercion on a 
sovereign State, armed for the maintenance of its sovereignty, could 
be nothing else than to challenge and provoke it to armed resistance 
to the uttermost of its power. He saw further that each of the coercing 
States would realize that in thus threatening the sovereignty of 
another it was exposing its own sovereignty to similar encroachment 
on occasion given. Of this the effect would be to make the process of 
coercion lukewarm, dilatory, reluctant and, in the upshot, to ensure 
its breakdown—the point of Hamilton’s question, ‘can we believe 
that a sovereign State will ever suffer itself to be used as an instru- 
ment of coercion?’ Applying the argument to present conditions, it 
evidently requires that each European State, before embarking on 
the policy of collective coercion, should consider the effect of it i 
applied to itself. Can there be a doubt, for example, that Great 
Britain, if threatened with coercion from any source, would resist it 
to the uttermost? Can there be a doubt that her armaments would 
then be used, not for ‘“‘contributing”’ to collective coercion, but for 
resisting it? What reason have we to believe that the reaction of 
other States would be more submissive? | ; 
In all this it will be observed Hamilton does not deny the necessity 
of coercion for the regulation of human affairs. Nor was he engaged, 
after the manner of modern pacifists, in a crusade for the abolition 
of war. He was not opposed to war-making as such. What Hamilton 
opposed and dismissed as impossible was a coercive union of States 
endowed, under the terms of the union, with the right to make war 
on one or any of its own members, and armed with a collective pre- 
ponderance of strength for that purpose. Such a union, he argued, 
would be a contradiction not only in logic but in fact. It would 
contain the seed of internal conflict and therefore no union at all. 
In keeping with this, and indeed another aspect of it, were Hamil- 
ton’s views on the right of a government to engage the nation it 
ruled over in altruistic war on behalf of interests not its own—a 
question now in the forefront of controversy. A government, he 
argued, has no such right and would place itself in the position of a 
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defaulting trustee by embarking upon such warfare. His views on 
this matter are summarized by Mr. Oliver as follows: 


It was impossible, in Hamilton’s view, for a nation to act 
towards other nations as a man of warm feelings would act 
towards his neighbors. A nation cannot afford to indulge itself 
in hatred or affection, magnanimity or revenge. In deciding 
upon its course of action, sentiment is as irrelevant a considera- 
tion as malice, and wars of chivalry are as iniquitous as wars 
of religion. The statesman who bends to an emotional outburst 
of public opinion as richly deserves to be shot as a general 
who surrenders a city out of compassion for the inhabitants. 
The stern test of the righteousness of a war is the permanent 
security of the State. A government which goes knight-erranting 
out of sympathy for foreign nations is like a trustee who sub- 
scribes to charities out of the property he has undertaken to 
administer.’° A government, like a trustee, is responsible for 
the estate. Its business is sound investment, not the encourage- 
ment of deserving institutions or the succor of honest, poor 
men overwhelmed by adversity. Pity and prejudice are equally 
out of place when ministers, in whom King or people has placed 
the serious confidence of decision, come to determine the tre- 
mendous issues of alliances and wars." 


Such were the principles that triumphed in forming the Union of 
thirteen weak, quarrelsome, and disordered States in 1787, a union 
which has survived and promises to survive on the scale and with the 
results we now see. Are these principles applicable to the questions 
confronting us today? If coercion was a mad project then has it 
become a sane project now? Is the principle of national sovereignty 
less deeply rooted among the nations of the modern world than it 
was among those thirteen States? And does the fact that most of 
these nations are armed to the teeth, each in the determination to be 
sole master of its own destiny (and none more determined than the 
British), render them more or less amenable to coercion? Is it less 
true today than it was then that ‘‘if these States will quarrel and want 
to fight no frame of government can possibly prevent it”? To be 
sure, the vast armaments now existing, if thrown into a common 
pool, would be so formidable that no dog would dare to bark in its 
presence. But where is the sovereign political State, determined to 

10 With this we may compare Gladstone's words in 1869 (quoted more fully in our 
article on ‘‘a demilitarized League’’), ‘‘Is England so uplifted in strength that she can with 


prudence advertise herself as ready to undertake the general redress of wrongs?” 
Alexander Hamilton, p. 351. 
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be master of its own destiny,!2 which shows the slightest disposition 
to let the control of its armed forces pass out of its own hands by 
throwing them into a pool at the disposal of a central authority? 
Would not such an arrangement involve the surrender, by each of 
the contributing States, wholly or in part, of the power intended to U 
make it master of its own destiny? Imagine the British Fleet taking — 
its orders from Geneva! ‘ 

These questions may all be summed into one. Are the difficulties i 
of union among the European States today, hard set in the assertion ~ 
of national sovereignty, and armed to the teeth for asserting it, — 
greater on the whole than those successfully overcome by the Ameri- , 
can statesmen of 1787? The answer is—they are immensely greater i 
for those who would base the League of Nations on coercion. What was 
a mad project for the American States in 1787 is a far madder project 
for the European States in 1936. “It is a dream. It is impossible.” ~ 
But for those who would embark the League on more profitable © 
forms of cooperation, with a view to reducing the likelihood that 
these nations will ‘‘want to fight,”’ the difficulties are less. Forms of — 
international cooperation, and the means for achieving it, unknown F 
and undreamed of in 1787, are now awaiting a statesmanship wise — 
enough to make the most of them. It will be a tragedy if they are 7 
neglected, and the attempt made to restore the principle of coercion — 
into a League of sovereign States each armed and still arming in 
the determination not to be coerced in any form or from any source. 
Even if we assume—and the assumption would be rash—that all 
are willing to contribute to collective coercion, how many are willing 
to submit to it? Is the British Empire? The doom of collective 
coercion, as applied to sovereign States, is written in the answers 
to these questions. National sovereignty and collective coercion 
cannot co-exist. If either is to stand the other must go. Which is 
it to be? 

If further support for these contentions be needed we can find it 
near at hand. The United States is not the only instance extant in 
the world of a number of self-governing communities united into a 
League which admits of no coercion as between the body corporate 
and the member-States. The British Commonwealth of Nations is — 
another and, in some respects, even more impressive. British states- — 


123 “*France,” said M. Laval in his last speech to the Chamber, ‘will remain mistress of \ 
her own destiny.’’ Mr. Baldwin might have replied, ‘‘So will the British Empire.” ” 
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men who believe that a League of Nations is impossible without 
collective coercion may well be asked to consider what the reaction 
of the self-governing Dominions would be if the attempt were made 
to give the Commonwealth a constitution embodying a threat similar 
to that of Article 16? Would not that be a ‘“‘mad project’’? Have we 
forgotten that the only split which has ever occurred in the British 
Empire, the American Revolution, was brought about by the attempt 
to apply coercion? It has been said that the loss of their American 
Colonies taught the British how not to lose the others. Equally true 
is it—and this should not be forgotten either—that it taught these 
Colonies how to become the United States. It taught both parties to 
avoid the same ‘‘mad project’’ in their internal organization. The 
result is that the British Commonwealth of Nations on the one hand, 
and the United States on the other, stand before the world today as 
object lessons revealing the only principle on which an enduring 
League of Nations can ever be founded. Both have solved the problem 
_ which the League of Nations has yet to solve on a greater scale. Both 
are non-coercive Leagues of Nations. How, we may well ask, can 
either of these free Commonwealths be permanently at home in a 
League founded on a principle opposite to that on which they are 
founded themselves? How can either ever submit willingly to coercion 
by a ‘collective preponderance of strength”’ or consent ‘‘to. be used 
as an instrument’”’ for imposing such coercion on other nations? Were 
it possible to summon Alexander Hamilton to the deliberations now 
proceeding for the reform of the Covenant we cannot doubt what 
answers he would give to these questions. Conceivably he might 
persuade the reformers to take a line which would bring the United 
States into the League, or at least considerably reduce the obstacles 
which have hitherto kept them out of it. 

Since an analogy to the Covenant of the League, with its disastrous 
assumption of possible bad faith, would be hard to find among 
political alliances between sovereign States, it may be permissible to 
construct an imaginary case. Let us, then, imagine that a group of 
quarrelsome gunmen, weakened by feuds and vendettas among 
themselves, were to enter upon a compact of perpetual peace, binding 
each of them never again to draw his gun on a fellow covenanter. 
Such an arrangement would be eminently reasonable, at least from 
the gunmen’s point of view, though the retention by each of his 
death-dealing weapons, if the compact allowed of that, would expose 
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it to certain risks. But, leaving that aside, let us further suppose 
that our gunmen, not being overconfident in each other’s good faith, 
and by way of ensuring their compact against treachery, proceed to 
fortify it by a supplementary oath, to the effect that in the event of 
any member breaking his pledge not to shoot at a fellow covenanter, 
or showing signs of so doing, the rest of the covenanters would im- 
mediately line themselves up into a firing party and overwhelm the 
delinquent with a collective volley—a coercive procedure correspond- 
ing in principle to Article 16. What would be our comment now? — 
Should we not be reminded of certain stories about the Wise Men of 
Gotham? Should we not say that the fortifying oath, being no less 
vulnerable to bad faith than the oath it was intended to fortify, adds 
nothing to the security of the compact, but serves rather to extend 
the area of possible delinquency? Should we not point out that a new 
danger is now added to those previously existing, the danger namely 
that the members of the collective firing party might “disregard their 
obligation”’ to line up, with guns loaded, as and when required, for the 
unpleasant duty of annihilating their former colleague, or threatening 
him with annihilation. Clearly our gunmen are no safer under the 
supplementary oath than they would have been without it. Indeed 
they are less safe. For should it turn out, as is not unlikely, that all 
of them are inclined to invent excuses for not joining the firing party, 
some reluctant to point their guns at an old friend, some unwilling 
to expend ammunition needed for other purposes, some afraid that 
the traitor will shoot first, with one of themselves as his target, and 
determined for that reason not to arrive on the scene of action till 
the others are there—what will be the result? Assuredly there will be 
an outbreak of bad feeling and mutual recrimination among the — 
covenanters, and a considerable likelihood that the whole arrange- 
ment will end, not in an overwhelming volley at the traitor, but in 
shooting right and left between the members of the firing party, 
while the offender walks off with a discourteous gesture at his would- 
be disciplinarians. In this way the last state of our gunmen under the 
supplementary oath will be more insecure than the first. And if it be 
said that all this has no application to the Covenant of the League, 
since that document was signed not by Chicago gangsters but by 
gentlemen of high worth and consideration, as doubtless they were, 
why then, we must ask, did these honorable men find it necessary 
openly to make the dishonoring assumption of possible bad faith 
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among themselves? Such a proceeding is unusual in a gentlemen’s 
agreement. Had these gentlemen been signing a contract as between 
themselves most assuredly they would have acted otherwise. They 
signed on behalf of certain ‘‘ High Contracting Parties’’ whose good 
faith in their mutual relations is not as high as the name they give 
themselves might suggest. And the whole trouble lies precisely there. 
Our study has thus brought us back to the proposition with which 
we began. In covenants between sovereign States there is and can be 
nothing to depend upon save the good faith of the contracting parties. 
If that is insecure nothing can be made safe. All coercive measures 
intended to circumvent bad faith are exposed to the bad faith they 
would circumvent. They are indeed more vulnerable to it than the 
engagements they are intended to protect. Whatever bad faith exists 
is by their means emphasized, advertised, deepened, inflamed, and 
given new opportunities to become active. They destroy confidence 
by the very means they take to establish it. They are self-defeating, 
_and their defeat is calamitous. Mutual mistrust—the chief enemy of 
peace has no other name, and is nowhere more dangerously active 
than in the fabric of coercion itself. It is a depressing thought, and 
especially so when we observe how obstinately the coercive policy, 
to which some evil genius seems to have committed the League in 
the hour of its birth, still holds its ground. But, over against that 
depressing thought, the hope rises up that wiser counsels may yet 
prevail, as they prevailed in 1787. Of all the measures that might be 
taken to counter the mutual mistrust between nations which now 
poisons the efforts of good men to establish peace, none would be 
more promising than the elimination of the coercive element, to the 
last trace, together with the fatal assumption on which it rests, from 
the Covenant. The psychological effect would be immense and 
salutary. And in the better atmosphere thus created, the League of 
Nations, with energies no longer preoccupied in the vain attempt to 
protect itself from the treachery of its own members, would turn to 
the achievement of its proper destiny—that of promoting human 
betterment by international cooperation on positive lines. 
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A DEMILITARIZED LEAGUE OF NATIONS® 
By, LP. JACKS 


War-preventing and Peace-promoting 


““The League of Nations,” said Professor Gilbert Murray in a recent 
speech, “was meant for the prevention of war.’”’ This, apparently, 
is what most of the League’s supporters understand it to be, or as 
meant to be—a war-preventing institution. In what follows the con- 
tention will be that the essential function of the League is, or should 
be, not primarily the prevention of war but the promotion of peace, 
and, further, that the reform or reconstruction of the League after 
its recent failures should be based on a changed conception of it 
from that of a war-preventing to that of a peace-promoting institu- 
tion. 

The prevention of war and the promotion of peace are obviously 
related; but they are not identical. Whatever is successfully done for 
the prevention of war will make it easier for peaceful activities to 
operate, but it will not actually promote them. On the other hand, 
anything done to promote the activities of peace will tend to prevent 
war by the setting up of counter-interests and to that extent diverting 
energy from war-making channels. In this way a peace-promoting 
League of Nations, while not aiming directly at the prevention of 
war, would contribute effectively to that object. 

The line of action adopted by the League and the general character 
of its activities will differ widely according as it aims at war-prevent- 
ing or at peace-promoting. If war-preventing is the object the League 
will be chiefly occupied in devising means for restraining the military 
forces which make war and in drawing up treaties or covenants for 
that purpose. This will necessarily immerse it in a military atmos- 
phere; its mentality will tend towards a nightmare condition per- 
petually haunted by the specter of war, and it will ultimately be 
confronted with a quite insoluble problem, itself a product of the 
nightmare—that of so controlling the action of the war-making 
forces as to reduce them to inactivity, in other words, of employing 
these forces to suppress themselves. Under these conditions failure is 
inevitable, with the added danger that the nightmare may become a 
general obsession and suddenly transform itself into a reality, like 


13 Reprinted by permission of the Editor of The Hibbert Journal. 
14 Reported in the Oxford Times, May 15, 1936. 
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a man brooding on suicide until finally he commits it. Which danger 
is very great at the present moment. 

A League of Nations devoted to the promotion of peace would not 
be thinking perpetually about war. It would be thinking rather about 
a multitude of possibilities, hitherto unexplored, of bringing the 
nations together on lines of positive cooperation. Instead of challeng- 
ing them with summary and sweeping measures, which their habit 
renders them incapable of implementing, our peace-promoting League 
would be content at first to plant the seeds of cooperation, but always 
with the certainty that such seeds when wisely planted grow rapidly 
into trees. Its business, starting from small beginnings, would pres- 
ently become immense; forces now occupied in war-making would 
begin to flow towards it and be harnessed for turning its machinery; 
new interests, attractive to every kind of talent, would become active; 
the valor and wisdom of the warrior would be tempted by a less 
destructive occupation. As the objective of the League, peace- 
promoting has greater promise than war-preventing. 

_ This is not to say that war-preventing is a vain enterprise and to 
‘be immediately abandoned as such. It should be continued as long 
as it is found necessary. Let the Foreign Offices of great nations 
continue to do their best—for it is their appointed business—by 
means of such political alliances or regional pacts as may be suited 
to an unstable and tumultuous world slowly moving towards equilib- 
rium and order. Let the war-preventing work of the F oreign Offices 
and the peace-promoting work of the League run concurrently. Keep 
them separate, but with this assurance, that in proportion as the 
peace-promoters get on with their business the war-preventers will 
find their problem gradually eased. And let patience preside over the 
double operation. The peace of the world is not an arrangement in 
space. It is a process in time and will never be achieved until the time- 
thinkers take it in hand. The time-thinker is always content with 
modest beginnings, and more concerned in finding the right direction 
than in attaining the maximum speed. Had the existing League 
attempted less it might have accomplished more. 


The Frailty of Military Alliances 


It is a highly remarkable fact, or would be so if custom had not 
dulled our sense of its peculiarity, that one method of keeping the 
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of their obligations, are, not precarious merely, but foredoomed to 
collapse in the first crisis which calls for their implementation. In 
other words, our contention will be that the system of collective 
security, so long as it rests on any form of military alliance, is itself 
fundamentally insecure. This is the negative side of our thesis. 

On the positive side we shall submit that the way to assured 
peace, no short cut in any case, lies in a direction entirely different — 
from that which leads only to compacts, negotiated according to the 
Foreign Office method, for the prevention of war by force majeure. 
It lies, we shall contend, in the initiating and fostering of cooperative 
enterprise between nations on positive and mutually beneficial lines, 
the reaction of these on the military situation being such as gradually, 
and perhaps rapidly, to weaken the war-making forces, by diverting 
and canalizing some part of them into more profitable forms of 
operation. A reformed League of Nations, as we conceive it, would 
have the character of an international business organization, admin- 
istered and managed by international trustees for the benefit of the 
member States, entirely dissociated from military problems defen- 
sive or otherwise, and having the minimum connection necessary 
with political machinery and the electioneering fortunes of political 
parties. Our reformed League, lifted clean out of the military atmos- 
phere, would definitely abandon the attempt to become an armed 
combination for the maintenance of peace or for the suppression 
of war; not indifferent, indeed, to those desirable results, but con- 
tributing to their achievement by the indirect method of setting up 
a common interest—the principle of strengthening the opposite of 
that which is too strong. Let the question of military alliances, if 
they are still called for—as doubtless they would be—be left to the 
Foreign Offices where they properly belong; but let the League of 
Nations have nothing whatever to do with them. In a League thus 
demilitarized we may discern the promise of a beneficent future; in 
a military League no promise, save of deepening confusion and 
recurrent disaster. And, lest this conception should appear too novel 
for creatures of habit like ourselves to assimilate, let it here be noted 
that the existing League, in its minor activities, has even now the 
character and the machinery proper to an international business 
organization; and, further, that in these minor activities it has been 
remarkably successful while, in its predominant character as a 
military alliance for the prevention of war, it has failed most dis- 
astrously. This difference should give the clue to its reform. 
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Inverted Militarism 


The work of the League, as an institution for preventing war, has 
been carried on from the beginning in an atmosphere psychologically 
most unfavorable to peace—an atmosphere charged with war-making 
elements and constantly stirred by war-making currents, coming 
now from this direction and now from that, the atmosphere, in short, 
of war itself. The statesmen assembled at Geneva have been, before 
all else, the representatives of armed nations, armed and therefore 
standing in dangerous relationships one to another. It would appear 
moreover that the influence of each on the policy of the whole is 
proportioned to the armed forces at its command—witness the argu- 
ment familiar in this country that our armaments must be increased 
in order to increase our weight as a factor in collective security. From 
the moment of its birth the League has been haunted by the specter 
of war, now more menacing than ever; the thought of war has been 
uppermost in the minds of its members; the fear of war has been the 
dominating motive"; rumors of war have been the constant accom- 
paniment of all the major deliberations: the vision of war has filled 
the foreground, while at the present moment the mind of the League 
is preoccupied in contemplating the war it has failed to prevent. 
Arma virumque cano might well have been adopted as the League 
motto, with the letters turned upside down to indicate the inverted 
militarism of an institution intended, as Professor Murray says, to 
“prevent war’’ by an armed combination. In this war-saturated 
atmosphere, and with a mentality dominated to the point of obsession 
by the image of war, what wonder that peace-keeping itself tends to 
the form of war-making, that the only peace-keeping plans forth- 
coming are to be war-operated in the last resort, and statesmanship 
inhibited from conceiving any better road to peace than that of a 
war-making alliance against the offending war-maker. For, as we 
have seen, the League in its last analysis is simply a combination 
of fighting elements on the grand scale, arrayed for the suppression 
of fighting, differing in scope from its numerous predecessors in that 
line but, like them, invoking Satan to cast Satan out. That lasting 
peace can be generated under these conditions still appears to be 
the hope of many. To the psychologist it is a rank impossibility. 
Mr. H. G. Wells is not unduly exercising his imagination when he 


18 The fear of war should never be confused, though it often is, with the love of peace—a 
much rarer quality and doubtfully existent in many quarters where the fear of war is 
obviously very strong. 


Of all the forms in-which the life of nations clothes itself their war- 
life with its combative tempers, violent passions, and dangerous 
relationships is precisely the least fitted to furnish them with a ground 
of common action, a principle of international unity, or a lasting 
support to peace. Their economic life, their social life, their cultural 
life—any one of these would have formed a firmer basis for the 
League. So far as the present League has adopted the war basis, 
so far, that is, as the member States enter the Covenant in the 
character of armed and war-making Powers, the operation of the 
League as the instrument of peace is foredoomed to failure. Were 
it ever to focus itself, as some propose, into an International Army, 
its disruption and defeat, on going into action against a powerful 
antagonist, is far from improbable. 
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describes a League of Nations so conceived as a “vegetarian league 
of wolves.’’!é 
All this, though perhaps inevitable, has proved most unfortunate. 
Incapacity of the Political State for Altruistic Warfare : 
In what degree does the virtue known as benevolence, altruism, 
or disinterested regard for justice and fair play exist and operate 
in the mutual relations of sovereign States? To what extent does it . 
enter as an actuating motive into their foreign policy? How far may | 
we count upon it as likely to come into action when a crisis arises — 
which can only be solved by a self-renouncing or benevolent policy 
on the part of some or all of the States concerned? It is obviously 
important to obtain a clear answer to this question before entering | 
into treaties or covenants which commit the contracting States to 
such action. To contract obligations which exceed their capacity 
for altruism, as revealed by their past conduct, customary habits» 
and present disposition is to invite ‘‘collapse in the hour of per- | 
formance.”’!? 
That the virtue in question is not altogether wanting in inter- 
national morality, even at its present low level, is proved by the 
willingness of some fifty States to impose economic sanctions on Italy 
in the crisis now proceeding. This involves some loss of profitable 
trade to the participating States—self-sacrifice to that extent. But. 
the self-sacrifice is not enough to imperil the vital interests of any 


1§In a letter to The Times, May 19, 1936. 
Y A phrase of Mr. Gladstone's. See below, p. 632. 
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of them, nor to impose a severe burden on their national resources. 
It cannot be compared with the conduct of the hero who risks his 
life to bring in a wounded man on the battle-field nor with that of a 
lifeboat crew setting out in a hurricane to a sinking ship. Nor were 
these modest sacrifices accepted without opposition by the interests 
affected; a few States declined them altogether, and their mainte- 
nance, under circumstances that seem to require it, is proving 
difficult. 

The Covenant of the League commits the participating States to 
much more than this. It commits them, in the event of the milder 
measures failing, to wage collective warfare on the unjust aggressor, 
and to do so in the name of the international justice which is the 
common cause of them all. What does this involve? It clearly assumes 
in each of the participating States a self-renouncing disposition, or 
capacity for self-sacrifice, comparable to that of the hero bringing 
in a wounded man, or the lifeboat crew going out in a hurricane. 
No State can go to war collectively or otherwise for any cause what- 


‘soever without willingness to shed the blood of its nationals, expend 


their treasure, and imperil the vital interests of the body politic. It 
has to be remembered also that any Power going to war against 
another thereby exposes its flank to other aggressors, of whom more 
than one may be waiting for precisely that opportunity, with all 
the risks of a spreading conflagration. To suppose that political 
States would be willing to incur these formidable perils on behalf 
of some victim or cause not directly involving their own interest is 
to conceive them as having adopted the code of chivalry in their 
mutual relations. It assumes, at least, that international altruism 
has reached the level attained by the Good Samaritan, if not that of 
the Round Table.1* This, as recent events clearly prove, is an over- 
estimate of the self-renouncing disposition characteristic of sovereign 
political States. 

History affords no example of a political State willing to risk its 
vital interests in this heroic and self-forgetful manner. Such action, 
whether collective or otherwise, would be a new departure in inter- 


8 It is interesting to compare the two standards, especially in connection with our 
present subject. Had a Knight of the Round Table encountered the man fallen among 
thieves, he would probably have done all that the Good Samaritan did and something 
more. After depositing his man at the inn he would have whetted his sword on the inn 
grindstone, remounted his horse, returned to the scene of the outrage, tracked the robbers 
to their lair and taught them a lesson, at some risk to his own life, which would have ren- 
dered the road from Jerusalem to Jericho thenceforward a safe Sunday walk for peaceably 
minded pedestrians. 
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national morality, which nothing has occurred to render probable, 
but which much has occurred to render highly improbable. Had 
Abyssinia, like Antwerp, been “a pistol pointed at the head of 
England” or at the head of any other Great Power, there would 
have been a very different story to tell. As it was, no Good Samaritan 
came to her rescue when fallen among thieves, no Knight of the 
Round Table risked his life to save her from outrage, no Grace 
Darling put out to the sinking ship—though many were pledged 
so to do. It was the misfortune of Abyssinia to point no pistol at 
any powerful head. Whether she will remain equally innocuous, as 
part of the new “‘Roman Empire,” remains to be seen. 

If further evidence to the same effect be demanded, the recent 
doings of sovereign States on the field of economic policy will furnish 
it in abundance. From the day the Covenant was signed until now 
the covenanting States, with hardly an exception, have been busily 
engaged in building tariff walls, each for the protection of its own 
interest, with no regard whatever to the damage thereby inflicted 
on the interests of its neighbors. Not much of the Good Samaritan 
in that department and still less of the Round Table! To expect 
that nations governed by self-regard so reckless of foreign interest 
in their economic relations will be ready, at the call of justice and 
fair play, to shed their blood and spend their treasure altruistically 
when any one of them happens to become the object of unjust aggres- 
sion can only be described as an astonishing over-estimate of their 
present capacity for that species of virtue. Yet is it not precisely on 
such an over-estimate that Article 16 of the Covenant was founded? 
Does not that Article clearly commit the covenanting nations, or 
their governments, to self-renouncing action far beyond their present 
powers of fulfilment? Would any existing government, cabinet, or 
body of statesmen, holding the position of trustees for the life and 
fortunes of a nation, take the responsibility of exposing them to the 
manifold risks of warfare in a cause which was none of its own? 
Would the ruling government of any of them be held justified by 
its own nationals in so doing? What would be the fate of any states- 
man or political party rash enough to propose it? Individuals can 
act in this manner, and often do so; corporate States, never. Can we 
wonder, then, that a Covenant binding them to such action turns 
out in the day of performance to be little better than a paralyzing 
entanglement which, far from restraining the aggressor, seems rather 
to give him the opportunity he is waiting for? 


. 
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How does our own country stand in this matter? Without raising 
the question whether we are more or less benevolently disposed to our 
neighbors than they to us—a question on which the views of for- 
eigners might differ considerably from our own—let us ask, in the 
first place, what the position of the British Empire would be were 
it to become the object of aggression by some foreign Power, Ger- 
many, Japan, or any other? How many of the fifty-odd nations 


adhering to the Covenant could be relied on to fulfil their covenanted 


obligation to combine forces for our defense, and to incur the risk to 
themselves involved in so doing? Exactly how many no man car tell. 
But may we not say with complete confidence that our only friends 
in the day of peril would be those who found it to their own interest 
to befriend us—those, namely, who deem their own safety involved 
in the preservation of ours? If Abyssinia, ill able to defend herself, 
has been deserted in the day of her peril by so many who were 
pledged to defend her, is it likely that they would all rally as one man 
to the defense of the mighty British Empire? We know very well 
that nothing of the kind would happen. Our statesmen know it. 
Why else do they tell us that our Air Force must be equal to that of 
any other single Power? Why else must our contribution to collective 
security be on such a scale of armament as to render us independent 
of collective security in the event of the others deserting us—as 
we have all deserted Abyssinia? 

Reversing the picture, let us now imagine the British Empire 
called upon, under the terms of a Covenant, to resist aggression on 
one of our European fellow-covenanters—an attack by Germany 
upon Austria or by Japan on the Soviet Republic or any other of 
the numerous “‘attacks’’ now deemed possible or likely? Is there any 
reason to suppose that our policy would not repeat what we did (or 
refrained from doing) in the test case of Abyssinia—unless, indeed, 
it were evident that the attack we were called on to resist was an 
indirect attack on ourselves? Would the British Government embark 
on the conflict, or the British public approve of their so embarking, 
merely as a redressor of wrong done to Austria or Russia, or as a 
champion of international justice in general? Or if it were alleged 
that such action could only be taken ‘within the framework of the 
collective system,’’ would not the said framework be found in the 
day of performance to be the same paralyzing entanglement we have 
found it in the present crisis, and should not we have again to 
confess, to our shame and dismay, that action within the “‘frame- 
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work”’ was little better than inaction called by another name? 
Perhaps the answer to these questions may best be given in words 
written by Mr. Gladstone in 1869: 
Is England so uplifted in strength that she can with prudence 
advertise herself as ready to undertake the general redress of 
wrongs? Would not the consequence of such professions and 


promises be either the premature exhaustion of her means or a 
collapse in the day of performance?!® 


What more is needed to explain the collapse of the League ‘in 
the day of performance’’ when Abyssinia, fallen among thieves, 
called for the fulfilment of Article 16? 

How comes it to pass, we may well ask, that this inevitable result 
was unforeseen? The explanation is simple. It lies in a pair of con- 
nected illusions which still hold their ground in face of events which 
have proved them false. The first is the odd assumption that no more 
than one aggressor would have to be dealt with at a time. The other is 
the belief, already referred to, that the combination of armed force 
represented by the covenanting States would be so overwhelming 
that no single aggressor would dare to challenge it; that the mere 
threat of it would be enough and, therefore, that the peace-keepers 
would never be driven to the extremity of implementing their pledge 
by shedding their own or the aggressor’s blood. This satisfies the 
pacifist supporter of the League. When faced by the objection that 
he is false to his principles in supporting a scheme which might even- 
tuate in bloodshed he can always reply 

not so: the scheme I support is so contrived that it will be 

automatically arrested at the stage of a threat; there will be no 


shedding of blood but only a brandishing of irresistible arms in 
the aggressor’s face. 


A queer reply, to be sure, but the substance of which we have often 
heard repeated. And, naturally, having started with the assumption 
that collective force, by reason of its overwhelming preponderance, 
will remain perpetually at the stage of a threat, no consideration was 
given to what might happen to it in the extreme case of having to 
face the aggressor on the battle-field—the possibility, namely, that it 
might not prove so overwhelming after all, that its composite charac- 
ter would render it exceptionally vulnerable both to hostile strategy 
and to political intrigue, and that a powerful aggressor, with a couple 


19 Morley’s Life of Gladstone, volume 3, page 317, quoted by Mr. Alwyn Parker in The 
Times, May 23, 1936. 
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of million men behind him and a military genius to lead them, might 
conceivably make short work of it. Powerful aggressors are not so 
easily terrorized, especially when more than one of them happen to 
be active at the same time. 


A Few Deductions 


Assuming the above considerations to have some force, what are 
the lessons to be drawn from them? As they present themselves to 
the mind of the present writer they may be summarized as follows: 

(1) That in the present state of international morality there is no 
infallible method of preventing war. The utmost we can hope for, 
or profitably aim at, is to render war progressively less attractive 
to war-makers. 

(2) That all treaties, compacts, or covenants to suppress war by a 
general combination of armed force endure only so long as their 
application is not needed and are certain to collapse in the day of 
performance. 

(3) That no future Covenant adopting the above method is likely 
to yield better results than its ill-starred predecessor, or to be any- 
thing else than the old medicine in a new bottle. 

(4) That, therefore, the League of Nations, if it is to continue, 
must cease to be predominantly a League of armed nations and find 
for itself a new direction no longer dominated by war-making con- 
siderations, leaving these latter to be dealt with by whatever agencies 
exist for the purpose. 

(5) That the new line of direction should aim at the creation of a 
common interest, at once cooperative in basis and businesslike in 
pursuit. 

(6) That in pursuing this new line of action efforts should be con- 
centrated, at first, on establishing a nucleus for positive cooperation, 
a nucleus likely to grow and by its growth to act as an increasing 
deterrent on war. 

(7) That such an enterprise, if wisely conceived, would, even in its 
inception, be one of considerable magnitude, and such as to challenge 
both then and afterwards the best talent of the covenanting nations. 

(8) That in framing the requisite Covenant to embody these aims 
no higher demand should be made on the altruism of sovereign politi- 
cal States than is customary in business transactions or contracts 
intended for the mutual benefit of the contracting parties. 
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Can any practicable scheme broadly answering to these require- 
ments be devised? The answer is ‘‘no’’ or ‘“‘yes’”’ according to the 
assumptions behind the question. 

(1) Unless we can assume that the nations concerned are really 
desirous of living at peace one with another—and on this there is 
unhappily some room for doubt?*—the answer is definitely “no.” 
To this we must add, however, that except on the same assumption 
all schemes for keeping the peace are equally impracticable and 
collective security flatly impossible. 

(2) Assuming, contrariwise, that the nations professing the desire 
for peace are really in earnest, and dismissing the above-mentioned 
doubt, the answer is as definitely ‘‘yes.’’ Had the statesmanship of 
the world been disposed to spend the talent and ingenuity, hitherto 
devoted to the fruitless task of preventing war by armed combination, 
on the fruitful task of promoting positive cooperation, we may be 
well assured that many such positive enterprises would by this time ~ 
be well afoot, and collective security, though still perhaps far off, 
would be considerably nearer than it now is. 

To those whose outlook on international affairs is not too deeply 
colored by a Foreign Office mentality, the following specimen of such 
an enterprise, selected by the present writer from among many that — 
have come to his notice, may possibly seem to have some promise. 
It is here presented in the roughest of sketches and is intended as no 
more than a suggestion, germinal thought, or mental fingerpost by 
following which we might ultimately arrive at something better than 
itself. That the line of action about to be indicated is attended with 
difficulties and dangers the writer is well aware. Possibly some of 
these may be solved as the idea, passing through the medium of other 
minds, gradually assumes a better shape. 

In the proposals recently put forward by the French Government 
for the safeguarding of peace the project of an International Army 
figures conspicuously. Presumably such a force would be constituted 
by contingents contributed by the covenanting Powers. The size of 
these contingents is not specified, but at a low estimate not less than 
ten per cent of their existing armed forces would have to be con- 
tributed, and their maintenance paid for by each contributor, if the 
force is to make even a tolerable show of strength. This would have 


20 At this point it is especially important to observe the distinction, already mentioned, 
between the love of peace and the fear of war. 
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to be vastly increased in certain eventualities; for example, if an 
aggressor as powerful as Germany or Russia, or even France herself,21 
had to be restrained. 

Though the project of an International Army has been generally 
condemned, both on the grounds already stated and on many others, 
it rests nevertheless on a sound principle, that of requiring contribu- 
tions from all nations that would benefit by collective security, contribu- 
tions, moreover, more substantial and costly than the Geneva oratory 
in which the main contributions have hitherto been made. 

Armed force, we must admit, is a more effective form of contribu- 

tion than oratory. But is there no other alternative to that windy 
article? Oratory indeed has proved itself inadequate, but armed 
force is a dangerous substitute. An international powder magazine 
is no less liable to explosion than a national; ‘‘a pistol shot at Sara- 
jevo”’ will explode the one as effectively as the other. Besides all 
which, contributions of armed force seem more appropriate to the 
age of feudalism than to our own. 
_ We have said that at least ten per cent of existing armaments 
would be required for the French project. But suppose that instead 
of contributing ten per cent of their armies, navies, and air forces, 
the States concerned were to deposit in money-value what ten per 
cent of their armaments is now costing them, and agree to reduce 
their expenditure on armaments to that modest extent. And suppose, 
further, that the sums so saved from unproductive expenditure on 
armaments were collected, under the supervision and management 
of the League of Nations, into an International Peace Guarantee 
Fund. And a guarantee fund in this sense, that the contributions, or 
deposits, would be treated as security for peaceable behavior, and 
held subject to forfeit in the case of any State breaking the pledges 
it might otherwise have given to keep the peace. This, at least, would 
be a check on the notorious tendency of political States to break 
such pledges when found inconvenient, doubtless a small check at 
first, but increasing as the fund accumulated, though never sufficient 
to check the madness of a nation whose rulers had “eaten of the 
insane root’’—but still something to the purpose. 

Such an arrangement would have the further merit of imposing no 
additional burden on the taxpayers of any nation. Instead of trans- 

1 It is noteworthy that the authors of military projects for restraining aggression rarely 
contemplate the case in which their own country might be judged an aggressor. The British 


advocates of collective security, in particular, seem incapable of contemplating it—at which 
foreigners are apt to smile. 
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ferring ten per cent of their armaments to an International Force, 
thereby reducing the armaments left at their independent disposal 
to that extent, they would now transfer the equivalent expenditure 
to an International Fund. The military and financial position of 
each would be exactly the same under the one arrangement as under 
the other; no difference whatever would be made in the relative 
strength of their armed forces, and there would be no interference 
with the right of any sovereign State to employ them for independent 
belligerency in its own defense. At the same time—and this is im- 
portant—the race for armaments would, so to speak, be given a 
slight turn in the downward direction—to the extent, that is, of 
ten per cent—a tendency which would certainly increase if the 
arrangement proved satisfactory. In this way the French project, 
which is military, would be translated into its economic equivalent, 
the principle of a substantial contribution to collective security © 
remaining the same. The appeal would now be, not to altruism, but ~ 
to common sense. " 
The annual expenditure on armaments by the five Great Powers 
of Europe is currently estimated at the lowest as £1,000,000,000.¥ 
To this must be added about half as much for the smaller Powers. — 
Ten per cent of this total would represent in the first year alone j 
£150,000,000. Allowing for variations in the annual contributions, ‘ 
which might change either upwards or downwards, allowing also 
for the abstention of some nations, it is conceivable that in ten years — 
an International Property worth £1,000,000,000 would have come ; 
into existence as a bulwark and security for peace. A League of . 
Nations so furnished would have no armed force at its disposal, but 
it would have something which might prove of even greater efficacy 
in an economically conditioned world. It would have capital. And 
capital saved from what? From unproductive expenditure on arma- 
ments—not bad business. 
To what uses would this International Property, Fund, or Capital, F 
be put? Imprimis, it would not be locked up like a miser’s hoard, 
but employed, and employed for the benefit of the contributing ; 
nations in proportion to their several contributions, their position — 
being analogous to that of policy-holders in an Insurance Corpora- } 
tion or of shareholders in a great industrial enterprise. The problem 
of the International Trustees charged with its administration would 


22 Some authorities put it much higher at the present moment. 
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be to employ it in that way, a problem familiar to the managers 
of any trust fund on the great scale, the duty of the League of Na- 
tions being to see that it was so administered, and to frame rules of 
equity for that purpose. Enterprises of investment, of development, 
of currency all over the world would be its occupation, care being 
taken to distribute the investment of its assets widely enough to 
render them virtually inaccessible to predatory designs. In particular 
it might address itself, and probably would, to the task of mer- 
chandising and distributing the surplus production of commodities 
and raw materials, and so render valuable service towards solving 
the problem known as “ Poverty in the midst of Plenty,” a problem 
of international incidence as well as national, and a likely cause of 
war and revolution. Many vested interests would, doubtless, tremble 
in its presence. But what of that? The difficulties would be many 
and the dangers not a few. The need would be equally great for the 
valor of the hero as for the skill of the business man and the integrity 


of the trustee. What scheme for the pacification of the world can 


dispense with these qualities? 

But the principles involved are the main consideration. There 
are two of them, each supporting the other. In the first place, the 
principle would be introduced of backing the peace-keeping treaties 
with security for their observance, thereby making good that weak 
spot, that fatal omission, which has rendered these covenants hereto- 
fore the frailest of instruments for keeping the peace. In the second 
place, the League of Nations, delivered at last from the hopeless 
task of manufacturing non-explosive gunpowder, would find itself 
freely launched on the lines of its proper destiny, that of creating 
@ common interest and fostering positive cooperation, of a mutually 
beneficial kind, between the nations of mankind. These things would 
grow and their fruits would Jast. The goal might still be distant but 
the right direction would be found. 

Many other possibilities suggest themselves, some perhaps more 
promising than any we have named. But we must leave the matter 
in the rough-hewn condition to which we have now brought it. We 
offer it in the hope that it may suggest a line of thought, worthy of 
further exploration, to those whom recent events have brought to 
the conviction that the method of ensuring peace by a fighting com- 
bination of the many against the one, simple though it seem, is 
dangerous, self-defeating, and doomed to collapse in the day of 
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performance. The constructive work of promoting peace can never 
be accomplished through the medium of forces essentially destruc 
tive. The League of Nations must find another medium and speal 
another language. What that medium might be, and what th; 
language, we have tried to indicate. 


2% This article is in sequence to an article on ‘‘ Collective Security,”” by the same wri 
in the Hibbert Journal, January, 1936 
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COLLECTIVE PUBLIC OPINION*s 
By Sir RosBert BorDEN 


We must confess to a feeling of disappointment and sadness that the 
League has not fully realized the expectations awakened at its 
inception. That there has been such failure it is impossible to deny, 
but let us remember that in the absolute sense there has been no 


failure. 


If the League should dissolve tomorrow the world would have 
abundant reason to be grateful for its past service. And it can still 
render worthy service although its future seems clouded and un- 
certain. 

If the most powerful nation on earth, then endowed with the moral 
leadership of the world, the nation from which in a large measure had 
come the inspiration out of which the Covenant arose; if that nation 


_had not seen fit to dissociate itself from the Covenant, perils that 
confront and confound the world today would never have arisen. 


This I say not by way of criticism but with an emotion of very 
deep regret that the world thus lost leadership which should have 
led the nations along the way of international right and wholesome 
cooperation. 

But this was not to be and there is no more striking illustration of 
the limitation of human intelligence than in the results that have 
followed the Great War which, as we hoped and believed, was to 
end all war. 

It was impossible to foresee or to estimate the reaction of surging 
forces, tendencies, and influences, powerful, complex, conflicting, 
that drove the nation along a perilous path until today every arma- 
ment factory is working at tremendous pressure while violence, 
naked and unashamed, strives to dominate the earth. 

Treaties, covenants, pacts—these are all to the good unless so 
openly and shamelessly violated and disregarded that they become 
a byword and a mockery. I am of those who believe that the future 
peace of the world will rest in the realm of the spirit. In the final 
issue it may depend upon elusive and indefinable but powerful 
influence which we call public opinion; the public opinion of the 
world expressed in the collective and compelling voice of the nations 
united, perhaps, in a more intimate relationship than at present. 

34 Reprinted from The Citizen, Ottawa, Canada, November 10, 1936, 
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INTERNATIONAL MONETARY AGREEMENT* 


STATEMENT BY THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY OF THE 
UNITED STATES, SEPTEMBER 25, 1936 


By authority of the President, the Secretary of the Treasury makes 
the following statement: 

1. The Government of the United States, after consultation with 
the British Government and the French Government, joins with 
them in affirming a common desire to foster those conditions which 
safeguard peace and will best contribute to the restoration of order 
in international economic relations and to pursue a policy which 
will tend to promote prosperity in the world and to improve the 
standard of living of peoples. 

2. The Government of the United States must, of course, in its 
policy toward international monetary relations, take into full account 
the requirements of internal prosperity, as corresponding considera- 
tions will be taken into account by the Governments of France and 
Great Britain; it welcomes this opportunity to reaffirm its purpose 
to continue the policy which it has pursued in the course of recent 
years, one constant object of which is to maintain the greatest 
possible equilibrium in the system of international exchange and to 
avoid to the utmost extent the creation of any disturbance of that 
system by the American monetary action. The Government of the 
United States shares with the Governments of France and Great 
Britain the conviction that the continuation of this two-fold policy 
will serve the general purpose which all the governments should 
pursue. 

3. The French Government informs the United States Government 
that, judging that the desired stability of the principal currencies 
cannot be ensured on a solid basis except after the re-establishment 
of a lasting equilibrium between the various economic systems, it 
has decided with this object to propose to its Parliament the readjust- 
ment of its currency. The Government of the United States, as also 
the British Government, has welcomed this decision in the hope that 
it will establish more solid foundations for the stability of inter- 
national economic relations. The United States Government, as also 
the British and French Governments, declares its intention to con- 
tinue to use appropriate available resources so as to avoid as far as 


% Reprinted from The Department of State Press Releases, Vol. XV, No. 365, September 
26, 1936. 
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possible any disturbance of the basis of international exchange 
resulting from the proposed readjustment. It will arrange for such 
consultation for this purpose as may prove necessary with the other 
two governments and their authorized agencies. 

4. The Government of the United States is, moreover, convinced, 
as are also the Governments of France and Great Britain, that the 
success of the policy set forth above is linked with the development 
of international trade. In particular it attaches the greatest im- 
portance to action being taken without delay to relax progressively 
the present system of quotas and exchange controls with a view to 
their abolition. 

5. The Government of the United States, in common with the 
Governments of France and Great Britain, desires and invites the 
cooperation of the other nations to realize the policy laid down 
in the present declaration. It trusts that no country will attempt 
to obtain an unreasonable competitive exchange advantage and 
thereby hamper the effort to restore more stable economic relations 
which it is the aim of the three governments to promote. 
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WORLD ECONOMIC PROGRESS 


In the first week in March, 1935, an unofficial conference of dis 
tinguished authorities on economics and finance was convened at 
Chatham House in London on the invitation of the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace. Four recommendations were 
unanimously adopted, three relating to stabilization of currencies, 
the removal of barriers to international trade, and settlement of 
differences by peaceful methods. The fourth recommended that a 
Joint Committee of Trustees of the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace and Officers and Directors of the International 
Chamber of Commerce should consider sponsoring jointly the insti- 
tution of a competent commission to make a comprehensive and 
exhaustive survey and study of international economic relations in 
all of their aspects. The Joint Committee was composed as follows: 


Chairmen: 


Dr. Nicholas Murray ButLer, President of the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace; 

Dr. F. H. Fentener vAN VLISSINGEN, President of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce. 


Members: 


Sir Alan G. ANDERSON, G.B.E., M.P. (Great Britain), Honor- 
ary President of the International Chamber of Commerce; 
Chairman of the Orient Steam Navigation Co. Ltd.; Member 
of the Board of Governors of the Bank of England; 

M. René P. DucHEMIN (France), Vice-President of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce; President of the Etablisse- 
ments Kuhlmann; President of the French Federation of 
Employers; 

M. Alfred FALTER (Poland), Member of the Council and 
Executive Committee of the International Chamber of 
Commerce; President of the Central Union of Polish Indus- 
tries; General Manager of the ‘ Robur’’ coal-mines; 

Dr. Otto Christian FiscHER (Germany), Vice-President of the 
International Chamber of Commerce; Managing Director of 
the Reichs-Kredit-Gesellschaft, Berlin; President of the 
Reichsgruppe Banken; 

M. A. E. JANSSEN (Belgium), Former Minister of Finance; Pro- 
fessor of Economics, University of Louvain; 

M. Ernest MERCIER (France), Managing Director of the Union 
des Syndicats de 1’Electricité; 

Mr. Peter MotynEaux (U. S. A.), Trustee of the Carnegie 
Endowment; Editor of The Texas Weekly; 
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Mr. Hisanori Munakata (Japan), Superintendent of the 
London Agency of the Bank of Japan; Member of the Board 
of Directors, Bank for International Settlements; 

On. Gr. Uff. Avv. Gino OLIvETTI (Italy), Member of the Council 
of the International Chamber of Commerce; President of the 
Associazione Italiana Fascista di Industriali Cotonnieri; 

Mr. Bjérn Prytz (Sweden), Member of the Council of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce; Managing Director of the 
Aktiebolaget Svenska Kullagerfabriken. 

Alternate: M. K. G. Lunpvik, Former Minister of Commerce; 
General Manager of the Sveriges Industriforbund; 

Lord RIVERDALE, K.B.E. (Great Britain), Vice-President of the 
International Chamber of Commerce; Chairman and Manag- 
ing Director of Arthur Balfour & Co. Ltd., Capital Steel 
Works, Sheffield; 

Dr. James T. SHOTWELL (U. S. A.), Trustee of the Carnegie 
Endowment; Director of the Division of Economics and 
History of the Carnegie Endowment; 

Mr. Harper Srptey (U. S. A.), President of the Washington 
Chamber of Commerce; 

- Dr. Hans Suizer (Switzerland), Member of the Council and 
Executive Committee of the International Chamber of Com- 
merce, President of the Swiss National Committee of the 
I.C.C., President of the Swiss Union of Commerce and In- 
dustry, President of the Sulzer Brothers Ltd., Winthertour. 
head Dr. E. WETTER, Member of the Council of the 
G.C.s 

Dr. Ernst TRENDELENBURG (Germany), Staatssekretar i. e. R.; 
Vice-President of the Economic Chamber of the Reich; Presi- 
dent of the Reichsgruppe Industry; 

Mr. Eliot WApswortTH (U. S. A.), Vice-President of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce; President of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce; former Assistant Secretary to the 
Treasury; 

Mr. Thomas J. Watson (U. S. A.), Member of the Council and 
Executive Committee of the International Chamber of Com- 
merce; President of the American National Committee of the 
I.C.C.; Trustee of the Carnegie Endowment; President of 
the International Business Machines Corporation; 

The Associate Director of the Centre Européen of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace: Mr. Malcolm W. 
Davis; 

The Secretary General of the International Chamber of Com- 
merce: Mr. Pierre VASSEUR. 


The Joint Committee engaged six internationally known authori- 
ties on economics and finance to serve as The Committee of Experts. 
These were: 
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Professor T. E. Grecory (Great Britain), Chairman; Professor 
of Economics, University of London; q 

Professor Dr. E. BOEHLER (Switzerland), Professor of Eco- 
nomics, Technische Hochschule, Zurich; 

Professor Bertil G. OHLIN (Sweden), Professor of Economics, 
College of Commerce, Stockholm; , 

Dr. Leo Pasvotsxy (U. S. A.), Member Research Staff of the 4 
Institute of Economics, Brookings Institution, Washington, 
D. C.;26 q 

Professor Dr. Andreas PREDGHL (Germany), Professor of — 
Economics, Institut fiir Weltwirtschaft, Kiel; 

Professor Charles Rist (France), Former Professor of Eco- — 
nomics, University of Paris; Honorary Deputy-Governor 
ofthe Bank of France. 


The following distinguished economists were also consulted by 
the Joint Committee: 


Dr. Antonin Bascu (Czechoslovakia), General Director of the 
Manufactures Réunies de Produits Chimiques et Métallur- 
giques, Prague; 

M. Dag HAMMARSKJOLD (Sweden), Member of the Finansde- 
partmentet; 

Dr. Hubert Douglas HENDERSON (Great Britain), Joint Secre- 
tary Economic Advisory Committee since 1930; 

Mr. Per JAcoBssON (Sweden), Economic Adviser to the Bank 
for International Settlements; 

Dr. Ludwig von Misks (Austria), Professor of Economics at 
the University of Vienna; 

Dr. Feliks MLynarskI (Poland), Honorary Deputy-Governor — 
of the Bank of Poland, Professor of Banking at the Academy 
of Commerce in Warsaw; 

Professor Giorgio Mortara (Italy), Protease of Economics 
at the Universita Commerciale Luigi Bocconi, Milan, Gen- 
eral Manager of the Rivista di Politica Economica, Rome; 

Professor Lionel Ropsins (Great Britain), Professor of Eco- — 
nomics, University of London; , 

Mr. A. A. vAN SANDICK (Netherlands), Secretary-General of the 
Rotterdamsche Bankvereeniging; 

Professor Jacob VINER (U. S. A.), Professor of Economics, 
University of Chicago. 

: 


The Secretary of The Joint Committee and of The Committee of 
Experts is M. G. Courtois de Vigose. ‘ 


The subject-matter of the survey was divided into two nae 
subjects: (1) The Improvement of the Commercial Relations be- 


% Dr. Pasvolsky served on the Committee during the early stages of its work. He re 
signed on taking up an official Government appointment. 
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tween Nations; (2) The Problem of Monetary Stabilization. Under 
these headings monographs were submitted by members of the 
Expert Committee and by the economists consulted. The Expert 
Committee submitted these monographs together with a series of 
practical conclusions to the Joint Committee. At a meeting held 
August 4, 1936, at the Secretariat in Paris the following thirteen 
practical recommendations were adopted: 

As first steps towards the fulfilment of this improvement of 
political and economic relations, the Joint Committee recommends: 

1. The conclusion of multilateral agreements, open to “all comers,’’ 
stimulating international trade; 

2. Pending the development of a situation favorable to such 
negotiations, the conclusion of bilateral treaties consciously used 
as an instrument for the demobilization of trade barriers; 

3. The deliberate inclusion in all such treaties of the m.f.n. 
[most-favored-nation] clause as a means to realize that purpose; 

4. The general use of the m.f.n. clause in its unconditional form, 
with a possible exception in the case of countries which, even after 
the restoration of more orderly currency conditions, would continue 
to practice discriminatory quotas or foreign exchange regulation; 

5. The establishment of an international center which shall com- 
pile indices for measuring the comparative incidence of protection 
in the various countries, in order to encourage the reduction of 
excessive barriers to trade; 

6. The abolition, preferably by multilateral agreement, of import 
quotas, as soon as the way to a definitive recovery of world trade 
has been paved by appropriate monetary and other measures; 

7. An acceleration of this process by the substitution of “tariff” 
quotas for ‘‘import’’ quotas during a transitory period; 

8. An orientation of commercial policy towards a limitation of 
the use of import quotas to purposes of temporary expediency, thus 
facilitating the establishment of a time-limit for their removal; 

9g. The application to the quota system of a ‘‘fair play code,” 
as laid down by the International Chamber of Commerce; 

10. The conclusion of regional and restricted collective pacts as 
long as the purpose and results thereof are the increase of trade and 
the appeasement of nations; 

11. The progressive establishment of the correct relation of 
national currencies which no longer represent a fair parity, taking 
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into account: the position of balance of payments, relative costs a id 
prices, and the domestic debt structure; 
Such an adjustment should be encouraged by an assurance given 
by countries in a financially strong position to countries contemplat. 
ing devaluation, that this procedure would coincide with a stabiliza- 
tion of currencies, or serious endeavors to this end;?7 
12. A Joint Declaration on Monetary Policy by the leading World 
Powers covering the following points: | 
The avoidance of currency depreciation as an instrument of 
international trade competition; 
The preservation and extension of the existing stability of rates 
except as necessitated by adjustment to fair parities; 
The elimination of seasonal variations in the value of currencies; 
Recognition of the desirability for a transition to a more permanent 
régime without undue delay; 
13. The progressive abolition of exchange and clearing régimes, 
in the measure that it has been possible to solve the problems of 
international indebtedness, to resume international lending, and to 
restrain uncontrolled flights of capital (e.g. by standstill agreements). 
These thirteen recommendations were approved at the meeting of 
the Council of the International Chamber of Commerce held October © 
16, 1936, in Paris. They are to be presented for consideration on 
December 14, 1936, at the semi-annual meeting in New York of the 
Board of Trustees of the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. 
27 Tt will be noted that the financial agreement of September 26, 1936, between the 


Governments of France, Great Britain, and the United States of America closely follows 
this recommendation. 
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